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PREFACE. 



VIEW OF THK PRINCIPAL STATES OF 
GREECE — CHARACTERS OF DKMADK8. 
HYPERIDES, LYCURGU8, AND ."E8CHI- 
NE8, THE ORATORS— CHARACTER OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 

To animate a people renowned for justice, 
humanity, and valour, yet in many instances 
degenerate and corrupted ; to warn them of 
the dangers of luxury, treachery, and bri- 
bery ; of the ambition and perfidy of a 
powerful foreign enemy ; to recall the glory 
of their ancestors to their thoughts ; and to 
inspire them with resolution, vigour, and 
unanimity; to correct abuses, to restore 
discipline, to revive and enforce the generous 
sentiments of patriotism and public spirit : 
—these were the great purposes for which 
the following Orations were originally pro- 
nounced. The subject therefore may pos- 
sibly recommend them to a British reader, 
even under the disadvantages of a transla- 
tion, by no means worthy of the famous 
original. His candour may pardon them; 
or sometimes, perhaps, they may escape him, 
if he sutlers his imagination to De possessed 
with that enthusiasm which our orator is, 
of all others, most capable of inspiring; 
and will, for a while, interest himself in the 
cause of Athens. 

To the history of Greece, I must suppose 
he is no stranger. Vet, though it may not 
inform him, his memory may possibly 
be assisted, by a summary review of the 
affairs and interests of that country ; parti- 
cularly of those divisions, which had a long 
time subsisted between its principal states, 
and on which Philip justly grounded his 
hopes of success, in his attempts upon their 
liberties. 

These states were Lacedemon, Athens, 
and Thebes. 

The first, famous for her ancient kings, 
had acquired new splendour under the reign 
of Lycurgus. The wisdom of the consti- 
tution which he established, and the exact 
obedience paid to his laws, preserved the 
state from those domestic divisions which 
prevailed in other places ; and the remark- 
able temperance or Sparta, the severity of 
her discipline, her public spirit, and concern 
for the liberty and happiness of other com- 
munities, made her long revered as the 
parent of Greece. Her constitution, how- 
ever, was not without its faults. Her go- 
vernment savoured of the humour of her 
inhabitants, who extended the same harsh 
severity to their allies, which they used 
towards each other. Besides, they were 
devoted to arms; and their constitution 
required continual wars for the preservation 
of it. This made their government dis- 
tasteful, and favoured the ambition of the 
Athenians, their rivals, who, though a more 
ancient people, had, for many years (through 



their weakness or disorders) lived without 
any thought of command. 

Athens was originally governed by kings ; 
the last of whom sacrificed his life to the 
good of his country ; and, upon his death, 
the Athenians took occasion to abolish the 
royalty, and instituted their perpetual 
artfions, which were changed to a decennial, 
and afterward to an annual, magistracy. 
The state, however, was not completely 
settled, until Solon, by his wise laws, restored 
the love of labour and husbandry, opened 
a way for commerce, taught his countrymen 
to enrich themselves, and found means to 
subdue their licentiousness by the rules of 
justice, order, and discipline. Athens, thus 
reformed, was in a fair way of growing great 
and illustrious, when one or the citizens 
found means to seize the supreme power. 
The struggles of the Athenians for liberty, 
against the successors of this man, was one 
occasion of the Persian war ; the glorious 
exploits of which are too well known to 
need a recital. The victories of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plataea, the chief honour of 
which the Athenians assumed to them- 
selves, determined the character of that 
people, inspired them with the highest no- 
tions of glory and honour, and at last 
prompted them to set up for sovereign um- 
pires of Greece. 

Sparta was willing to resign to them the 
command of the sea; but they would be 
absolute in alL And as they had delivered 
Greece from the oppression of the barba- 
rians, they thought themselves entitled to 
oppress her in their turn. They called 
themselves protectors of the Grecian cities, 
but behaved like their lords; till at last, 
Sparta, urged by the complaints of several 
states against the violence of Athens, began 
the famous Peloponnesian war, which was 
carried on with various success twenty-seven 
years. The unhappy expedition of the 
Athenians into Sicily, first shook their 
power; and the victory of Lysander at 
^Egos-Potamos, entirely overthrew it. 

By this event, however, Greece only 
changed her masters. Sparta resumed the 
superiority ; but her new reign lasted only 
thirty years. The Spartans were possessed 
with such a prejudice in favour of their own 
form of government, that they attempted 
to abolish democracy every where; and 
while they imposed their thirty tyrants upon 
Athens, established a government of ten, 
in other states, composed of men devoted 
to their interest. Thus they became more 
absolute, but at the same time more odious. 
Their prosperity made them presume too 
much upon their strength. Their forces 
were lent to support the pretensions of the 
younger Cyrus. Their king, Agesilaus, 
was sent into Persia; where the Great 
King could not put a stop to his progress, 
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they took an opportunlly, some time after, 
to oppress Thebes, though eiriveidv fiim- 
prehended lu the treaty. This raised the 
slates of Greece affalnst them. The Athe- 
nians (who always harboured the meat inve- 
terate hatred and jealousy of [hem, end had 
lately been particularly provoked by an at- 
tempt of one of their generals to seue their 
port, set themselves once more at the head 
of the confederacy, anil took upon them- 
selves the whole expenie of the war i In 
rles by ia and land, at Corinth, Naioa, 
Corcyn. and Leucas. Thus Here the Spar- 
tan, obliged to renew the treaty, and the 
'"'—of Greece again restored to an entire 
- lency.— These bold efforts of the 
u to reduce the Spartan power, and 
l their former sovereignly, are ffe- 
r-vtolh-d In the following Orations, 
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irtlei of Greece. 
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The death of Epamtoondai, and the pence 
which eniued, slackened the leal of the 
principal powers of Greece, and rendered 
them too secure. The Athenians, particu- 
larly (when they aaw the fortune of Lace- 
part of Thebes, they were freed from all 
apprehensions by (he death of the general, 
the soul of their counsels and designs), were 
now no longer upon their guard, but shah- . 
doned themselves lo ease and pleasure. 
Festivals and public entertainments enjjag:.! 
their *l tendon, and ■ violent passion for the 
itage banished all thoughts of business and 
Kiory. Poets, players, singers, and dancers, 
were received with that esteem and applause, 
which were due to the commanders who 
'lu.jht their battles. They were rewarded 
itravsgantly, anil their performances exhi- 
Ssed. The treasures which should have 
aintalned their armies, were applied to 
trchase seats La their theatres. Instead of 

dolence and effeminacy ; they had no far- 
st to keep a few foreign troops In pay i in 

racy, overspread'the atale. 
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'. lance of his guards, and escaped privately 
to Macedon; where, taking advantage of 
the people's consternation for the loss of their 
king, and of the dangers they apprehended 
from an infant reign, he first got himself 
declared protector to his nephew, and soon 
after king in his stead : and indeed the pre- 
sent condition of the Macedonians required 
!a prince of his abilities. The Illyrians, 
flushed with their late victory, were prepa- 
ring to march against them ; the Paeonians 
harassed them with perpetual incursions ; 
' and, at the same time, Pausanias and Ar- 
gaeus, two of the royal blood, pretended to 
the crown ; the one supported by Thrace, 
the other by Athens. 

Under these circumstances, Philip's first 
care was to gain the affections of his people, 
to raise then* spirits, to train and exercise 
them, and to reform their military discipline. 
And now he began to discover those abilities, 
which afterward raised him to such a height 
of power, and which were not to be expect- 
ed m a prince of the age of twenty-two 
years. 

The chief motive of the Athenians, in 
supporting the pretensions of Argaeus, was 
the hopes of getting possession of Amphi- 
polis, a dry bordering on Macedon, which 
they had long claimed as their colony. It 
had sometimes been in their hands, some- 
times subjected to Lacedemon, according to 
the different changes of fortune of these 
states. After the peace of Antalcidas, the 
Greeks acknowledged the pretensions of the 
Athenians ; and it was resolved, that they 
should be put in possession of this city at 
the common charge. Probably the people 
of Amphinolis refused to submit to their old 
masters : for the Athenians were obliged to 
dispatch Iphicrates thither with forces. 
But the kings of Macedon now began to 
dispute it with them. Perdkxas made him- 
sen master of it; and Philip would very 
gladly have kept it in his own hands ; but 
Oils could not be done without weakening 
his army, and incensing the Athenians, 
whom his present circumstances required 
him rather to make his friends: on the other 
hand, he could not think of suffering them 
to possess it, as it was the key to that side 
of his dominions. He therefore took a 
middle course, and declared it a free city ; 
thereby leaving the inhabitants to throw off* 
their dependance on their masters, and 
making it appear to be their own act. At 
the same time he disarms the Paeonians by 
the force of presents and promises, and then 
turns his arms against the Athenians, who 
had marched to the assistance of Argaeus. 
A battle ensued, in which Philip was victo- 
rious. By the death of Argaeus, who fell 
* in the action, he was freed from that dis- 
pute; and by his respectful care of the 
Athenians, when he had them in his power, 
he so far gained upon that people, that they 
. concrudeda peace with him. He now found 
himself strong enough to break with the 
Paeonians, whom he subdued ; and having 
gained a complete victory over the Illyrians, 
he obliged them to restore all their conquests 
in Macedon. He also shut up the entrance 



of his kingdom against Pausanias ; but ha- 
ving provided for the security of it, in the 
next place he thought of making it more 
powerful and flourishing. 

The reunion of Amphipolis he considered 
as the principal means to this end; and 
therefore, under pretence of punishing some 
wrongs, which he alleged against that city, 
he laid siege to it. The moment they per. 
ceived their danger, the people of Amphi- 
polis sent two of their citizens to Athens, 
to solicit succours : but, in order to prevent 
any opposition on the part of the Athenians, 
Philip gave them the strongest assurances, 
that his sole design was to put them in pos- 
session of it, the moment it was in his power : 
they therefore suffered him to make a con- 
quest of it. But, instead of performing his 
promise, he proceeded to take from them 
Pydna and Potidaea, with which he pur- 
chased the friendship of the Olynthians, 
whom it concerned nim at that time to 
oblige. The golden mines of Crenidcs fell 
next into his hands, and contributed greatly 
to his successes. 

The Athenians could not but be alarmed 
at the progress of this prince. His vigilance 
and activity, his policy and insincerity, now 
began to appear dangerous; and counsels 
were held to deliberate upon the measures 
proper to be taken. But, although the 
Athenians were possessed with delicacy and 
sensibility, and entertained magnificent ideas 
of virtue and its duties, yet they wanted 
application, constancy, arid perseverance. 
The good qualities which had long been the 
boast of that people, were now disappearing, 
while their faults' increased. Hence it was, 
that they easilv suffered themselves to be 
lulled into a false security. Besides, they 
had enough of difficulty to support their ju- 
risdiction in other parts, and to bear up 
against a considerable revolt of their allies. 

This revolt produced the war called the 
social war; which lasted three years, and 
was succeeded by the Phocian or sacred war, 
so called, because begun from a motive of 
religion. The Phocians had ploughed up 
some ground adjoining to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphos, which their neighbours 
exclaimed against as sacrilege, and was so 
judged by the council of Amphictyons,.that 
venerable assembly composed of representa- 
tives from the principal states of Greece, 
who sat twice every year at Delphos and 
Thermopylae. They laid a heavy fine upon 
them ; but, instead of submitting to the 
sentence, the Phocians alleged, that the 
care and patronage of the temple belonged 
anciently to them; and, encouraged by 
Philomelus, one of their principal citizens, 
took up arms to assert their claim. The 
several states of Greece took part in this 

auarrel, as their interests and Inclinations 
irected. Athens and Sparta, with some 
other of the Peloponnesians, declared for 
the Phocians. The Thebans were then- 
principal opposers ; and were assisted by the 
Thessalians, Locrians, and other neigh- 
bouring states. At first, Philomelus had 
some success; but, in the second year 
of the war, the Thebans gave him a signal 
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defeat, and he himself was killed in the 
pursuit. 

In the mean time, Philip took no part in 
this war. He was well pleased that the par- 
ties should exhaust then- strength ; and also 
had an opportunity of securing and extend- 
ing his frontier without interruption, by 
taking in such places as were either conve- 
nient or troublesome to him. Of this latter 
kind was the city of Methone, which, after 
some resistance, he took and demolished, 
annexing its lands to Macedon. During 
the siege, he was in imminent danger of his 
life, having lost one of his eyes by an arrow. 
But it was not long before Philip had a fair 
opportunity of engaging as a party in the 
Phocian war. The Thessalians, a people 
susceptible of all impressions, and incapable 
of preserving any, equally forgetful of 
benefits and injuries, ever ready to submit 
to tyrants, and to implore the assistance of 
their neighbours to free them from slavery 
—had some time since been governed by 
Alexander of Pherse, the most detestable 
tyrant ever known in Greece. He was des- 
patched by Tisiphonus, Lycophron, and Pi- 
tholaus, who seized the government, and 
became equally intolerable. So that the 
nobility of Thessaly, with the Aleuada?, 
descendants from Hercules, at their head, 
declared against them, and implored the 
assistance of Philip. This prince willingly 
sacrificed the hopes of extending his con- 

auests in Thrace to the honour of assisting 
le Aleuadse, who were of the same race 
with him ; and of imitating Pelopidas in 
giving liberty to Thessaly. He had also 
long wished to have the Macedonians con- 
sidered as a Grecian people; and, as he 
thought no opportunity could be so honour- 
able and favourable, as to effect an interest 
of the affairs of Thessaly, he readily march- 
ed against the tyrants, and soon divested 
them of all their authority. 

But Philip's apparent danger from the 
wound which he received at Methone, em- 
boldened Lycophron to resume the sovereign 
power. The Phocians (who, after the death 
of Philomelus, had renewed the war with 
all imaginable vigour under Onomarchus) 
espoused the cause of this tyrant, who had 
engaged the Thessalians to observe a neu- 
trality ; and they, in return, supported him 
with all their power. Philip, therefore, now 
became involved in the general quarrel. 
At first, the Phocian general gained some 
advantages over him ; but he afterward had 
such success, as enlarged his views, and 
inspired him with new hopes and expecta- 
tions. He thought of nothing less than the 
conquest of Greece ; and, under pretence of 
marching against the Phocians, made a bold 
attempt to seize the famous pass at Ther- 
mopylae, which he justly called the key of 
Greece. This roused the Athenians from 
their lethargy. At the first news of his 
march, they new to the pass, and prevented 
his design ; as he did not think it prudent 
to force his way. 

We may reasonably look on his retreat 
from Thermopylae as the era of Philip's 
hatred to the Athenians. He saw that they 



were the only people of Greece capable of 
defeating his projects, or of giving him 
uneasiness in his own kingdom: he there- 
fore provided himself, with much diligence, 
a fleet composed of light ships, which might 
disturb their trade, and, at the same time, 
enrich Ids subjects by bringing in prizes. 
He also increased his army, and projected 
the destruction of the Athenian colonies in 
Thrace. At the same time, he practised 
very successfully at Athens itself; and, by 
large appointments, secured some eminent 
orators, to charm the people with delusive 
hopes of peace, or to frighten them with 
expensive estimates, while they pretended a 
zeal for the defence of the state. 

In a democratkal government, like that 
of Athens, Eloquence was the sure means 
of recommending its possessor to the atten- 
tion and regard of his fellow-citizens, and of 
raising him to all public honours and advan - 
tages. The gradual improvements of lite- 
rature had introduced and perfected the art* 
of moving and persuading; and perhaps 
the disorders of the state contributed to 
make them more important, called forth a 
greater number of public speakers, and 
opened a larger field for their abilities. 
Many of those orators, who, about that 
time, took the lead in the Athenian assem- 
blies, are lost to posterity. The characters, 
however, of the most eminent have been 
transmitted, or may be collected from the 
writings of antiquity* 

Demades, by nis birth and education, 
seemed destined to meanness and obscurity : 
but as the Athenian assembly admitted per- 
sons of all ranks and occupations to speak 
their sentiments, his powers soon recom- 
mended him to his countrymen, and raised 
him from the low condition of a common 
mariner, to the administration and direction 
of public affairs. His private life was stain- 
ed with those brutal excesses, which fre- 
quently attend the want of early culture, 
and an intercourse with the inferior and 
least refined part of mankind. His conduct, 
as a leader and minister, was not actuated by 
the principles of delicate honour and inte- 
grity ; and his eloquence seems to have re- 
ceived a tincture from his original condition. 
He appears to have been a strong, bold, and 
what we call a blunt speaker, whose manner, 
rude and daring, and sometimes bordering 
on extravagance, had oftentimes a greater 
effect than the more corrected style of other 
speakers, who confined themselves within 
the bounds or decorum and good-breeding. 

Hyperides, on the contrary, was blessed 
with all the graces of refinement : harmo- 
nious, elegant, and polite, with a well-bred 
festivity, and delicate irony; excellent in 
panegyric, and of great natural abilities for 
affecting the passions; yet his eloquence 
seems rather to have been pleasing than 
persuasive. He is said to have been not so 
well fitted for a popular assembly, and for 
political debates, as for private causes, and 
addressing a few select judges: and even 
here, when he pleaded the cause of a woman 
for whom he had the tenderest passion, he 
was obliged to call the charms of his mis- 
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authority of the ancient writers confirm, 
I think, sufficiently. But one would be 
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Demosthenes on the Halonesus, neither of 
which are found in the oration now extant. 
The first is, that Demosthenes treated 
Philip's ambassadors with great severity, 
and insisted that they were really sent as 
spies. The other, that he recommended to 
the Athenians by no means to submit their 
disputes with Philip to the decision of an 
umpire ; for that no one impartial mediating 
state could be found through Greece so 



tempted to believe, that the-paasager which 
they have quoted, had been taken up by 
some old scholiast, and inserted in a perfor- 
mance of his own. 

As to the translation now offered to the 
public, the author has no doubt but that it 
will meet with all due indulgence from the 
ingenious and judicious reader. His sen- 
tence must determine its fate, and to him it 
is implicitly submitted. 
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totally were the minds of all men corrupted 
by the Macedonian. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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the people UHmbkd eariv hi the morning, 
eanwtimea In tlie forum or public place, 
•ocoetnneain a plica oiled Pnyi, but moat 
ftnmenuj In the theatre of rtacchua. A 
few flayi before each unbh tliere n 1 
np o w jMi u or placard died on the itatun 
of tome flraatrfoue noi mrul In the 
of/ ■ to give notice di 
tni Althey reftiae 



"1 IV neceaeary age, eo they obliged I 
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right of voting. And nil had thai ri ght wh o 
fault. Unrtutlful children, coward!, brutal 
debauchees, prodlgata, debtor* tothe puhtlc, 

were all excluded. Until the time of Csooin, 
women had a right of aulftege, which they 
partiality to ' " ' 
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of "pieamlng. and the flftyaenaton In 
-ere called Pry tanea. And according 
■ number of the tribea, the Attic year 
llvlded Into tea vara, the four iint 
Inlng thlrty-di, the other thirty-five 
hi order to make the Lunar year 
iete, which, attorning to their calcula- 
notalned three hundred and fifty-tour 
During each of theae dlvhiotu, ten 
1 fifty Prytanes governed for a week, 
■ere called Proedri : and of theae he, 

ji the course of the week prealded for 

one day, waa called the Eiilstate; three o 
.,_ «_'.j-, ,_, -'■'■d from Hi' "- 




any thing agefnat th"k'itate! i 
oy being finlhed. the Proedrl 

«„.., occaalooof the aaannbly, and 

reported the opinion of th*ae«»to. Ifaoy 

the Epletate. wWi a loud voice. Invited any 
eitlien, fir>t of thoae above the age of Bfty, 
to apeak hli opinion i and then the rer ■ — 
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DEMOSTHENES' ORATIONS. 



[ORAT. I. 



ly by the difference of yean. In the time 
of Demosthenes, this law was not in force. 
It is said to have been repealed about fifty 
years before the date of this oration. Yet 
the custom still continued, out of respect to 
the reasonable and decent purpose for which 
the law was originally enacted. When a 
speaker had delivered his sentiments, he 
generally called on an officer appointed for 
that purpose, to read his motion, and pro- 
pound it in form. He then sat down, or 
resumed his discourse, and enforced his mo- 
tion by additional arguments: and some- 
times the speech was introduced by his mo- 
tion thus propounded. When all the speakers 
had ended, the people gave their opinion, by 
stretching out their hands to him whose 
proposal pleased them most. AndXenophon 
reports, that, night having come on when 
the people were engaged in an important 
debate, they were obliged to defer their de- 
termination till next day, for fear of confu- 
sion, when their hands were to be raised. 

** Porrexerunt manus," saith Cicero (pro 
Flacco), " et Pscphlsma natum est." And, 
to constitute this Psephisma or decree, six 
thousand citizens at least were required. 
When it was drawn up, the name of its 
author, or that person whose opinion 
had prevailed, was prefixed : whence, in 
speaking of it, they called it his decree. 
The date of it contained the name of the 
Archon, that of the day and month, and 
that of the tribe then presiding. The busi- 
ness being over, the Prytanes dismissed the 
assembly. 

The reader who chooses to be more mi- 
nutely informed in the customs, and manner 
of procedure in the public assemblies of 
Athens, may consult the Archseologia of 
Archbishop Potter, Sigonius, or the Concio- 
natrices or Aristophanes. 



PHILIPPIC THE FIRST. 

ArUtodemo, Archon— A. R. Philip. 9— 
Olympiad. lifj. An. 1. 

Had we been convened, Athenians ! on 
some new subject of debate, I had waited 
until most of the usual persons had declared 
their opinions. If I had approved of any 
thing proposed by them, I should have con- 
tinued silent : if not, I had then attempted 
to speak my sentiments. But since those 
very points on which these speakers have 
oftentimes been heard already, are at this 
time to be considered ; though I have arisen 
first, [1.] I presume I may expect your 

p.] Though I have arisen first, dec.] Demos- 
thenes was at that time but thirty years old, 
which made it necessary for him to apolo- 
gize for his zeal in rising before the other 
Ekers ; and the ingenious turn which he 
s it, not only prevents any unfavourable 
„ ression on the minds of his hearers, but 
engages their affection, and excites then: at- 
tention, by the tacit promise of better coun- 
sel than they had hitherto received. Tourr§il. 



pardon ; for if they on former occasions hid 
advised the necessary measures, ye would 
not have found it needful to consult at pre- 
sent. 

First, then, Athenians ! these our attain 
must not be thought desperate ; no, though 
their situation seems entirely depknabkt 
For the most shocking circumstance of iD 
our past conduct is really the most favoura- 
ble to our future expectations. And what k 
this ? That our own total indolence hath 
been the cause of all our present difficulties. 
For were we thus distressed, in spite of 
every vigorous effort which the honour of 
our state demanded, there were then no hope 
of a recovery. 

In the next place, reflect (you who have 
been informed t>y others, and you who cm 
yourselves remember), how great a power 
[2.] the Lacedemonians not long sincepos* 
sessed; and with what resolution, with what 
dignity, you disdained to act unworthy of 
the state, but maintained the war against 
them for the rights of Greece. Why do I 
mention these things ? That ye may know, 
that ye may see, Athenians I that if duly 
vigilant, ye cannot have any thing to feari 
that if once remiss, not any thing can has* 
pen agreeable to your desires ; witness the 
, then powerful arms of Laredemon, which s 
just attention to your interests enabled yon 
to vanquish: and this man's late insolent 
attempt, which our insensibility to all our 
great concerns hath made the cause of this 
confusion. 

If there be a man in this assembly who 
thinks that we must find a formidable enemy 
in Philip, while he views, on one hand, the 
numerous armies ("3.] which attend him; 
and, on the other, the weakness of the state 
thus despoiled of its dominions j he thinks 
justly. Vet, let him reflect on ibis : there 
was a time, Athenians ! when we possessed 
Pydna, and Potidaea, and Methone, and all 
that country round : when many of those 
states, now subjected to him, were free and 
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[2.1 How great a power, dec.] It has been 
already observed in the preface to these ora- 
tions, that Demosthenes takes many occa- 
sions of extolling the efforts of Athens to 
reduce the Spartan power, and to regain 
that sovereignty which they lost by the 
victory of Lysander at J£gos-Potamos. 
These efforts he every where represents as 
high instances of magnanimity and public 
spirit : though revenge and jealousy had no 
less shave in them. The victories which the 
Athenians gained over Sparta at Corinth, 
Naxos, dec and which he here alludes to, 
happened about twenty-four years before the 
date of this oration : so that he might well 
appeal to the memories of many persons 
present. 

[3.] The numerous armies, Arc] The 
numuer of Philip's forces at that time 
amounted to twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse: a great army com- 
pared with those of the Greeks. At their 
march to Marathon, the Athenians could not 
assemble more than ten thousand forces. 
Tourreii* 
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•ndent, and more inclined to our alli- 
han to his. Had then Philip reasoned 
same manner — " How shall I dare to 

the Athenians, whose garrisons com- 
my territory, while I am destitute of 
istance !"— he would not have engaged 
se enterprises whirh are now crowned 
uccess ; nor could he have raised him- 
> this pitch of greatness. No, Athe- 
ne knew this well, that all these 
are but prizes, [1.1 laid between the 
.tants, and ready for the conqueror : 
he dominions of the absent devolve 
dlv to those who are in the field ; the 
dons of the supine to the active and 
Id. Animated by these sentiments, he 
irns whole countries ; he holds all peo- 

subjection : some, as by the right of 
est ; others, under the title of allies 
mfederates : for all are willing to con- 
te with those whom they see prepared 
»solved to exert themselves as they 

if you, my countrymen ! will now at 

be persuaded to entertain the like 
tents : if each of you, renouncing all 
ns, will be ready to approve himself a 

citizen, to the utmost that his station 
bilities demand: if the rich will be 
to contribute, and the young to take 
Id : in one word, if you will be your- 

and banish those vain hopes which 
single person entertains,— that while so 
others are engaged in public business, 
vice will not be required; you then 
iven so pleases) shall regain your do- 
18, recall those opportunities your 
mess hath neglected, and chastise the 
ice of this man. For you are not to 
le, that, like a god, he is to enjoy his 
t greatness for ever fixed and un- 
able. No, Athenians ! there are who 
im, who fear him, who envy him, even 
' those seemingly the most attached to 
ise. These arc passions common to 
nd ; nor must we think that his friends 
ire exempted from them. It is true, 
ie concealed at present, as our indo- 
deprives them of all resource. But 
shake off this indolence ! for you see 
e are situated ; you see the outrageous 
nee of this man, who does not leave it 
x choice whether you shall act, or re- 
ruiet; but braves you with his me- 

and talks (as we are informed) [2.] 
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But prizes, dec] His hearers were of 
lers most devoted to public games 
ntertainments, and must therefore 
>een particularly sensible of the beau- 
this image. 

And talks (as we are informed), dec.] 
uccess which had hitherto attended 
's arms, must naturally have inspired 
ith those designs which he afterward 
£d against the Athenians : and resent- 
of their late opposition at Thermo- 
night have made him less careful to 
il them, at least in his own court, 
he orator represents as arrogant and 
agant menaces : not that a man who 
» just a conception of the weakness of 



in a strain of the highest extravagance: 
and is not able to rest satisfied with his pre- 
sent acquisitions, but is ever in pursuit of 
farther conquests ; and while we sit down 
inactive ana irresolute, encloses us on all 
sides with his toils. 

When, therefore, O my countrymen ! 
when will you exert your vigour? When 
roused by some event? When forced by 
some necessity ? What then are we to think 
of our present condition ? To freemen, the 
disgrace attending on misconduct, is, in my 
opinion, the most urgent necessity. Or say, 
is it your sole ambition to wander through 
the public places, each inquiring of the other, 
" Wliat new advices ?" Can any thing be 
more new, than that a man of Maceaon 
should conquer the Athenians, and give law 
to Greece?— "Is Philip dead ?"[3.>-" No, 
but in great danger." — How are you concern- 
ed in those rumours ? Suppose he should 
meet some fatal stroke : you would soon raise 
up another Philip, if your interests are thus 
regarded. For it is not to his own strength 
that he so much owes his elevation, as to 
our supineness. And should some accident 
[4.] affect him, should Fortune, who hath 
ever been more careful of the state, than 
we ourselves, now repeat her favours ; (and 
may she thus crown them !) — be assured of 
this, that by being on the spot, ready to 
take advantage of the confusion, you will 

the Athenian politics, and the vigour and 
abilities of their enemy, could really believe 
such designs extravagant and romantic. But 
it was part of his address sometimes to avoid 
shocking the national vanity of his country- 
men. After all their losses, and amidst all 
their indolence, they could not entertain a 
thought so mortifying, as that the conque- 
rors of Persia and the arbiters of Greece 
could ever see their liberty essentially affect- 
ed, or their power and glory entirely wrested 
from them, oy a king of Macedon. 

[3.] Is Philip dead, &c] These rumours 
and inquiries of the Athenians were occasi- 
oned by the wound Philip received at Me- 
thone, the year before, and which was fol- 
lowed by a dangerous fit of sickness. — 
Longinus quotes this whole passage as a 
beautiful instance of those pathetic figures, 
which give life, and force, and energy, to an 
oration. Towreii. 

The English reader will find the remark 
in Sect. 18 of Mr. Smith's translation. 

[4.] Some accident, dec.]— If he should 
die. This is plainly the sense of it : but it 
must be expressed covertly, as Demosthenes 
has done, not to transgress against that de- 
corum which Cicero says this orator made 
his first rule. For there were certain things 
which the ancients presumed not to express 
but in terms obscure and gentle ; that they 
might not pronounce what were called verba 
mate ominata. They did not dare to say to 
any person, ' If you should be killed ; If you 
should die :" they concealed as much as possi* 
ble the melancholy and odious idea of at 
approaching, or even of a distant, death. 
The Greeks said el' n vuBot : the Romans, 
si quid humanitu* contingat. Olivet. 
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mulling mi 



ill death or life ™ 

tie acrlflem should take hlTn off. 

fufr»dv»^™the™tuXn*h'lch'»uch 

the frontier of Mscedon with a powerful 
force. This would nuke you absolute mu- 



t uciVai a ™m.;h\."indrtc]it,i'it].Hl..i--I'hili i ,'s 
death, shmdd give You an opportunity of re- 
rovermg Ampfilpolisr So Important an ac- 
quisltlm (which would In • (real measure 
enable you to command (II Macedon| must 
aUUbekut: unless you had your force* nady 
you could not take possession of it. Whether 
there he my thing unreasonable in this as- 
sertion, or Impertinent in this argument, 
must be aubmltwd to the reader. With 



that It appears to rae to haie rmt 
force, and to set the fatal oonsequei 



the orator Glares, that in case of Phllip'a 
death, the Athenian, had no mom to do, 
hut to annar on the frontier of Micedon, 
■' Baloftheaf- 



iDof tbatklnadoun 'lotf ori wAn 1 
ua-fe. 'wemiu 



this request, Athenians! that yoa 
lirc-cliiitaic. but suspend youf 

ir>1, I ™ to propose a new kind of 
i . 1l1 It not be thought that I 
wftsi ,ouraffkln. For itTs not they 
iv ...ii lnalantlyl This moment I 
"•.nil rh* present juncture (as 
t i-n.-nilrte to repel violences already 
tied, l)< any occasional detachment), 
■.i I,-, "ill shew you, of what UDd 
1...L,.,, ■■ t must be, how peat, end ho* 



-These things. I think, 

that I would prevent 

,i'i. ., '.onfrnmoeclaringhiaoplnion. 

IFlni (at no I enaaged: how I ran acquit 

■..;. mmeduLtely appear i to your 






r.>jir Demosthenes of the susplct 

I I, .11 .il!linii,h the Athenians should n 
Iiiei iIilch. |,i,tsess themselves of a post 



ve you Amphlpolls, which he 
.■el sense. But the genius of 

'ItonrJ^ 



by nlvHnr up, tl 

fi.l T.p the Chersonesua.] The year bi 

fori-, i i :■■■:■ 1 1 irplfa, unable to defend thl 
,..,ii:ir. ,i:'..Ll.,it Philip, had put the Atht 
nl.ii,. ii, |,.,.-[,klonof It. Cardla.oneof th 
chief .itles. refused to acknowledge thes 

protection of Philip, who, under pretesx 
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Olynthus, [1.] to whatever places he thinks 

S roper. For of this he should necessarily 
e persuaded, that possibly you may break 
out from this immoderate indolence, and 
fly to some scene of action : as you did to 
Euboea, [2.] and formerly, as we are told, 
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of supporting them, carried his arms into 
the Chersonesus. Tourreil. 

[1.] To Olynthus.] Philip had already 
committed some acts of hostility against 
this state, but had not as yet formed the 
siege of Olynthus, or taken any measures 
tending to it: for in such a case Demos- 
thenes would not have touched so lightly 
upon an enterprise, which he afterward 
dwells upon so often, and with so much 
force. Tourreil. 

[2.1 To Euboea, &c] Mons. Tourreil 
translates this passage thus : Etqu'il risque 
de retrouvcr en vous ces memes Atheniens, 
qu'il rencontra sur son chemin en Eubee, &c 
(tor which there is no warrant in the origi- 
nal): and taking for granted that all the 
expeditions here mentioned were made 
against Philip, he endeavours to settle the 
date of this to Euboea by conjecture. But 
it does not appear from history that Philip 
carried his arms into that island, before his 
attempt on Thermopylae. In the three suc- 
ceeding Olynthiac orations, there is not the 
least mention of such a thing, though there 
is a particular recital of his expeditions in 
the third, and though afterward the orator 
inveighs loudly against his hostile attempts 
in Euboea. I apprehend, therefore, that the 
expedition hinted at in this place was that 
which the Athenians made about seven years 
before in favour of the Euboeans against 
Thebes ; when in five days they brought an 
army into Euboea, and in thirty obliged the 
Thebans to come to terms, and evacuate 
the island (according to iEschines.) — Demos- 
thenes mentions this hi other places ; parti- 
cularly about the end of the oration on the 
state of the Chersonesus ; where he quotes 
part of the speech made by Timotheus to 
encourage the Athenians to this expedition. 
In the above note, I have endeavoured to 
suggest some reasons why the expeditions, 
here alluded to, could not have been made 
against Philip. But it hath been affirmed 
that, if this were so, it would be almost im- 
pertinent in our orator to mention them. 
That as facts, they must be found spiritless, 
if taken in a general sense, and, as argu- 
ments, inconclusive. The translator can, 
with sincerity, declare, that if any represen- 
tation of his tends, in the least, to depreciate 
the value of the great original, he readily 
gives it up as utterly erroneous and indefen- 
sible. But at the same time, he must 
observe, that if it be a fault to make use of 
such facts and such arguments, it is a fault 
which Demosthenes has frequently com- 
mitted. Thus he speaks of the vigorous 
opposition of his countrymen to the Lace- 
demonians ; of their marching against the 
Corinthians and Megareans ; of their expel- 
ling the Thebans from Euboea, &c* In the 
second Philippic oration, he tells his coun- 
trymen, that the Macedonian must regard 



to Haliartus, [3.] and but now, to Thermo- 
pylae. But although we should not act with 
all this vigour (which yet I must regard as 
our indispensible duty), still the measures I 
propose will have their use ; as his fears may 
keep him quiet, when he knows we are pre- 
pared (and this he will know, for there are 
too many [4.] among ourselves, who inform 
him of every thing): or if he should de- 
spise our armament, his security may prove 
fatal to him ; as it will be absolutely m our 
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them as the great and strenuous defenders 
of Greece ; because he must be informed of 
the spirit which their ancestors discovered 
in the days of his predecessor Alexander. If 
we are not to allow the orator to reason, 
from the conduct of his contemporaries, on 
former occasions, to the conduct which they 
ought to pursue, or which may be expected 
from them in their contest with Philip, what 
shall we say of an argument deduced from 
their ancestors in the heroic age of Athens ? 
The truth seems to be, that although the 
facts supposed to be alluded to in this pas- 
sage, had been passed over by historians 
(which I cannot admit); yet, we are not 
from hence to conclude, that they had no 
weight or importance in the Athenian as- 
sembly. We are not to judge of the light 
in which they appeared there, from the 
obscurity into which distance of time and 
place may have now cast them. The rea- 
sons of this are obvious. 

[3.] To Haliartus. 1 Tourreil refers this 
to some action which he supposes might 
have happened in Boeotia in the course of 
the Phocian war, and in which the Athe- 
nians might have had their share of the 
honour. But from the text, it should seem 
that the event alluded to must have hap- 
pened at some considerable distance of time, 
and have descended to the orator by tradi- 
tion. — About forty years before this oration, 
when Thebes and Sparta began to quarrel, 
Lysander, the Spartan general, threatened 
the Thebans with a very dangerous war, and 
began with laying siege to this city of Hali- 
artus. The Thebans applied for aid to the 
Athenians, which they readily granted 
(though the Thebans had just before pressed 
for the utter demolition of their state), and 
obliged Pausanias to raise the siege, after 
Lysander had been killed. I apprehend 
that this is the expedition here alluded to. 
It was the more remarkable, as the Athe- 
nian power was then at the lowest ebb. 
You, Athenians ! says Demosthenes in his 
oration on the Crown, at a time when the 
Lacedemonians had the absolute command 
both at sea and land ; when Attica was quite 
encompassed with their commanders and 
their garrisons ; when Euboea, Tanagra, all 
Boeotia, Megara, iEgina, Cleone, and the 
other islands, were in their possession ;when 
the state had not one ship, not one wall, — 
ye marched out to Haliartus, &c. 

[4.] Too many, &c] He glances particu- 
larly at Aristodemus and Neoptolemus. As 
to iEschines, he had not been with Philip six 
yean after. Tourreil. 
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power, at the first favourable juncture, to 
make a descent upon his own coasts. 

These, then, are the resolutions I propose, 
—these the provisions it will become you to 
make. Ana I pronounce it still necessary 
to raise some other forces which may harass 
him with perpetual incursions. Talk not 
of your ten thousands, or twenty thousands, 
of foreigners ; of those armies which [1.] 
appear so magnificent on paper ; but let 
them be the natural forces or the state : and 
if you choose a single person, if a number, 
if this particular man, or whomever you 
appoint as general, let them be entirely 
under his guidance and authority. I also 
move you, that subsistence be provided for 
them. But as to the quality, the numbers, 
the maintenance of this body; how are 
these points to be settled? — I now proceed 
to speak of each of them distinctly. 

The body of infantry, therefore, — but 
here give me leave to warn you of an error, 
which hath often proved injurious to you. 
Think not that your preparations never can 
be too magnificent: great and terrible in 
your decrees ; in execution, weak and con- 
temptible. Let your preparations, let your 
supplies, at first be moderate; and add to 
these, if you find them not sufficient.— I 
say, then, that the whole body of infantry 
should be two thousand : of these, that five 
hundred should be Athenians, of such an 
age as vou shall think proper, and with a 
stated time for service ; not long, but such 
as that others may have their turn of duty. 
Let the rest be formed of foreigners. To 
those you are to add two hundred horse, 
fifty of them at least Athenians, to serve 
in the same manner as the foot. For these 
you are to provide transports. — And now, 
what farther preparations?— Ten light gal- 
leys. For, as he hath a naval power, [2. J 
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[1.1 Those armies which, dec.] In the 
Greek it is hirtaroKifiaiov^ di/vd/uei?.— In- 
stead of enumerating the various senses in 
which the commentators interpret this ex- 
pression, I shall copy an observation on it 
by the AbW D'Olivet, whose interpretation 
I have followed: — I have, without any 
refinement, chosen a plain expression, which 
seems to hit the thought of Demosthenes 
directly, and to paint -strongly the bitter 
ridicule of the passage. It was usual for 
the Athenians, upon any emergency, to write 
to all quarters to demand soldiers. They 
were answered, that in such a place such a 
number would be provided: from another 
place, so many more might be expected. But 
m the end it appeared, that these were by no 
means so many effective men. There were 
great abatements to be made from the num- 
bers promised: and we find besides, from 
this oration, that these foreigners were not 
paid at all, or ill-paid ; so that these grand 
armies were no where complete, but in the 
letters written to demand them on one part, 
and to promise them on the other. If I am 
not mistaken, this is what Demosthenes calls 
dwd/iei? t-maroXifiaiotK, armies which exist 
only in letters. 

[ 2.] As he hath a naval power.] In conse- 



we must be provided with light v« 
that our troops may have a secure convoy. 
But whence are these forces to be sundr 
ted ? This I shall explain, when I have lint 
given my reasons, why I think such num- 
bers sufficient, and why I have advised that 
we should serve in person. As to the num- 
bers, Athenians ! my reason is this : it is 
not at present in our power to provide s 
force able to meet him in the open field ; bat 
we must harass him by depredations: thus 
the war must be carried on at first. We 
therefore cannot think of raising a prodigi- 
ous army (for such we have neither pay nor 
provisions), nor must our forces be absolutely 
mean. And I have proposed that citizens 
should join in the service, and help to man 
our fleet ; because. I am informed, that some 
time since the state maintained a body of 
auxiliaries at Corinth [3.] which Polystratus 
commanded, [4.] and Iphicrates, and Cha* 
brjas, and some others ; that you yourselves 
served with them: and that the united 
efforts of these auxiliary and domestic forces 
gained a considerable victory over the Lace- 
demonians. But ever since our armies have 
been formed of foreigners alone, their victo- 
ries have been over our allies and confede- 
rates ; while our enemies have arisen to an 
extravagance of power. And these armies, 
with scarcely the slightest attention to the 
service of the state, sail off to fight for 
Artabazus, [5.] or any other person; and 
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quence of his engagements with the Thes- 
salians, he commanded their ports and 
ships. 

[3.] At Corinth.] This was in the same 
war which he alludes to in the beginning of 
the oration (Sect. 2.) Corinth was appoint- 
ed as the place of general rendezvous 
for the Greeks who confederated against 
Sparta. 

[4.] Which Polystratus commanded.] 
Instead of Polystratus, which is a name 
little known in history, Monsieur Tourreil 
proposes to read Callistratus, who, accord- 
ing to Xenophon and Diodorus, was col- 
league to Iphicrates and Chabrias in the 
war of Corcyra. But, as Mr. Mounteney 
has observed, Polystratus is again mentioned 
by Demosthenes, together with Iphicrates, 
hi the oration on the Immunities ; so that 
it is probable this is the true reading. 

[5. J To fight for Artabazus.] He here al- 
ludes to an affair which had happened some 
time before, and had occasioned great com- 
motion. The Athenians had sent Chares 
at the head of a powerful force to reduce 
Byzantium, Cos, and Chios, which had 
revolted from them. But this general, when 
he had a prospect of success in that enter- 
prise, suffered himself to be corrupted by 
Artabazus, a rebellious satrap of Asia, and 
assisted him against an army of seventy 
thousand men. Chares received a reward 
proportioned to the service ; but this action 
raised the indignation of the Athenians, as 
he had not only deseited the cause of the 
republic, but also incensed the king of 
Persia. Demosthenes, however, here shifts 
the blame from Chares to his soldiers, who 
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their general follows them : nor should we 
wonder at it; for he cannot command, who 
cannot pay his soldiers. What then do I 
recommend ? that you should take away all 
pretences both from generals and from soW 
diers, by a regular payment of the army, 
and by incorporating domestic forces with 
the auxiliaries, to be as it were inspectors 
into the conduct of the commanders. For 
at present our manner of acting is even 
ridiculous. If a man should ask, ' ' Are you 
at peace, Athenians?" the answer would 
immediately be, " By no means ! we are at 
war with Philip. [l.J Have not we chosen 
the usual generals and officers, [2.] both of 
horse and foot ?" And of what use are all 
these, except the single person whom you 
send to the field ? the rest attend your priests 
in their processions. So that, as if you 
formed so many men of clay, you make 

Siur officers for show, and not for service. 
y countrymen ! should not all these gene- 
rals have been chosen from your own body ; 
all these several officers from your own body, 
that our force might be really Athenian ? 
and yet, for an expedition in favour of 
Lcmnos, [3.] the general must be a citizen, 
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refused to obey him (or rather to the people, 
who took no care to provide for their pay.) 
Tourreil. 

[l.j We are at war with Philip.] So the 
orator aflects to speak. Though I apprehend 
it doesnot appear from history that they were 
at that time directly at war with him. They 
had indeed joined with the Phocians, and 
Philip was at the head of the opposite con- 
federacy. Thus far they were engaged 
against each other, though neither of them 
as principals in the quarrel. The Athenians, 
indeed, might have made some attempts to 
recover Amphipolis; they certainly made 
some ineffectual preparations to relieve 
Potidsa and Methone ; and, after Philip's 
attempt on Thermopylae, did station some 
forces upon their frontiers to oppose him, in 
case he renewed his attack. But still the 
war was not declared in form. — But of this 
1 shall speak more hereafter. 

[2.3 The usual officers.] In the text they 
are mentioned particularly. Ten taxiarchs 
[vrpaTtyfol or generals), and phylarchs, and 
two hipparchs. Each of the ten tribes 
chose a new general every year, and each of 
these (originally, when all went to the field) 
had the command for one day in his turn. 
Philip was very pleasant on this number of 
commanders. I never, said he, could find 
but one general (meaning Parmenio,) but 
the Athenians can get ten every year. An- 
ciently* the people, upon extraordinary oc- 
casions, chose a polemarch, to determine, 
when the opinions of the generals were 
equally divided. The taxiarch commanded 
the infantry, the phylarch the cavalry, of 
his tribe. The whole body of horse was di- 
vided into two corps, each of which was 
commanded by a general of horse, or hip- 
parch. Tourreil. 

[3.1 In favour of Lemnos.] When, in the 
social war, the revolters invaded it with a 
fleet of a hundred saiL Tourreil. 



while troops engaged in defence of our own 
territories are commanded by Menelaus. 
[4.] I say not this to detract from his merit ; 
but to whomsoever this command had been 
n trusted, surely he should have derived it 
from your voices. [5. J 

Perhaps you arefully [6.] sensible of these 
truths, but would ratner hear me upon 
another point, — that of the supplies ; what 
we are to raise, and from what funds. To 
this I now proceed.— The sum therefore 
necessary for the maintenance of these forces, 
that the soldiers may be supplied with grain, 
is somewhat above ninety talents. [7.] To 
the ten galleys, forty talents, that each ves- 
sel may have a monthly allowance of twenty 
minae. To the two thousand foot, the same 
sum, that each soldier may receive ten 
drachmae a month for corn. To the two 
hundred horse, for a monthly allowance of 
thirty drachmae each, twelve talents. And 
let it not be thought a small convenience, 
that the soldiers are supplied with grain: 
for I am clearly satisfied that if such a pro- 
vision be made, the war itself will supply 
them with every thing else, so as to com- 
plete their appointment, and this without 
any injury to the Greeks or allies : and) I 
myself am ready to sail with them, and 
to answer for the consequence with my 
life, should it prove otherwise. From what 
funds the sum which I propose may be sup- 
plied, shall now be explained. * * * * 
[Here the secretary of the assembly reads 
a scheme for raising the supplies, and 
proposes it to the people in form, in the 
name of the orator. ] 

These are the supplies, [8.] Athenians J m 
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l_4.] By Menelaus.] Monsieur Tourreil 
says, that this Menelaus was the brother of 
Philip, by another marriage. But though 
Philip and his brother were not on good 
tenns, yet it is not likely that the Athenians 
would nave trusted one so nearly allied to 
their enemy. Olivet. 

[5.] From your voices.] The regular me- 
thod of choosing all officers. However, the 
choice was sometimes left to the comman- 
der-in-chief. Tourreil. 

[6.] Perhaps you are fully, dec.] It is not 
impossible but that the people might have 
been struck with the freedom and candour 
of the orator, and given some marks of their 
approbation. 

[70 Ninety talents.] The Attic talent is 
computed by Tourreil equal to 187/. 10*. ; 
by Prideaux, to 188/. 6s. ; by Arbuthnot, to 
193/. 15s. It contained sixty minae, and each 
mina, one hundred drachmae. By the com- 
putation of the orator, it appears that the 
provisions he recommends to be supplied 
were to last one year. Mount eney. 

[8.] These are the supplies, &c] Diony 
sius of Halicarnassus gives us the rest of 
this oration as a sixth Philippic, pronounced 
in the archonship of Themistoctes. But it 
appears to me, as well as to the other inter- 
preters, a natural conclusion of the first 
Philippic ; and therefore I could not prevail 
upon myself to separate them. Tourreil. 

The scholiast is of the same opinion, and 
C 
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but strike our allies with v deadly apprehen- 
sions. For it is not, it is not possible for 
any one man to perform every thing you 
desire. He may promise, and harangue, 
and accuse this or that person : but to such 
proceedings we owe the ruin of our affairs. 
For when a general, who commanded a 
wretched collection of unpaid foreigners, 
hath been defeated; when there are persons 
here, who, in arraigning his conduct, dare to 
advance falsehoods, and when you lightly 
engage in any determination, just from 
their suggestions; what must be the con- 
sequences How then shall these abuses be 
removed?— By offering yourselves, Athe- 
nians ! to execute the commands of your 
Serai, to be witnesses of his conduct in 
field, and his judges at your return : so 
as not only to hear how your affairs are 
transacted, but to inspect them. But now, 
so shamefully are we degenerated, that each 
of our commanders is twice or thrice called 
before you, to answer for his life, though 
not one of them dared to hazard that life, 
by once engaging his enemy. No; they 
choose the death of robbers and pilferers, 
rather than to fall as becomes them. Such 
malefactors should die by the sentence of 
the law. Generals should meet their fate 
bravely in the field. 

Then, as to your own conduct— Some 
wander about, crying, Philip hath joined 
with the Lacedemonians, and they are con- 
certing the destruction of Thebes, and the 
dissolution [l.lof some free states. Others as- 
sure us he hath sent an embassy to the King : 
[2.] others, that he is fortifying places in 
Juyria. [3.] Thus we all go about framing 
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[1.] The dissolution, &c] Wherever the 
Lacedemonians had power, they were always 
lor establishing oligarchies, as has been 
observed in the preface to these orations. 

[2.] To the King.] So the king of Persia 
was caQed. The Intent of this embassy was 
supposed to be to make such demands as 
must produce a war with the Persian, which 
Isocrates had exhorted him to very early. 

[3.] He is fortifying places in IUvrfe.] Pos- 
sibly these rumours were spread by Philip's 



our several tales. I do believe indeed, Athe- 
nians ! he is intoxicated with his greatness, 
and does entertain his imagination with 
many such visionary prospects, as he sees 
no power rising to oppose mm, and is elated 
with his success. But I cannot be persuaded 
that he hath so taken his measures, that 
the weakest among us know what he is next 
to do (for it is the weakest among us who 
spread these rumours).— Let us disregard 
them : let us be persuaded of this ; that he 
is our enemy, that he hath spoiled us of 
our dominions, that we have long been sub- 
ject to his insolence, that whatever we 
expected to be done for us by others, hath 

E roved against us, that all the resource left 
i in ourselves, that if we are not inclined 
to carry our arms abroad, we may be forced 
to engage here— let us be persuaded of this, 
and then we shall come to a proper deter- 
mination, then shall we be freed from those 
idle tales. For we are not to be solicitous 
to know what particular events will hap- 
pen; we need Dut be convinced nothing 
good can happen, unless you grant the due 
attention to affairs, and be ready to act as 
becomes Athenians. 

I, on my part, have never upon any 
occasion chosen to court your favour, by. 
speaking any thing but what I was con- 
vinced would serve you. And on this occa- 
sion I have freely declared my sentiments, 
without art, and without reserve. It would 
have pleased me indeed, that as it is for 
your advantage to have your true interest 
laid before you, so I might be assured that 
he who layeth it before you, would share the 
advantage: for then I had spoken with' 
greater alacrity. However, uncertain as is 
the consequence with respect to me, I yet 
determined to speak, because I was con- 
vinced that these measures, it pursued, 
must have their use. And, of all those 
opinions which are offered to your accep- 
tance, may that be chosen which will best 
advance the general weal! 
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friends, to persuade the Athenians that his 
views and schemes were removed to a great 
distance from Athens. 



THE FIRST OLYNTHIAC ORATION: 

PRONOUNCED FOUR TKARS AFTER THK FIRST PHILIPPIC, IN THE ARCHON8HIP OF 
CALLIMACHU8, THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH OLYMPIAD, 

AND THE TWELFTH OF PHILIP'S REION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The former oration doth not appear to 
have any considerable effect. Philip had 
bis creatures in the Athenian assembly, who 
probably recommended less vigorous mea- 
sures, and were but too favourably heard. 
In the mean time, this prince pursued his 
ambitious designs. When he found himself 
shut out of Greece, he turned his arms to 
such remote parts as he might reduce with- 
out alarming the states of Greece; and at 
the same tune he revenged himself upon 



the Athenians, by making himself master of 
some places which they laid claim to. At 
length his success emboldened him to de- 
clare those intentions which he had long 
entertained secretly against the Olynthians. 
Olvnthus (a city of Thrace, possessed by 
Greeks originally from Chalcis, — a town of 
Euboea, and colony of Athens) commanded 
a large tract called the Chalcidian region, in 
which there were thirty-two cities. It had 
arisen by degrees to such a pitch of gran- 
deur, as to nave frequent and remarkable 
contests both with Athens and Lacedemon. 
c 2 
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Nor did the Olvnthians shew great regard 
to the friendship of Philip when he first 
came to the throne, and was taking all mea- 
sures to secure the possession of it ; for they 
did not scruple to receive two of his brothers 
by another marriage, who had fled to avoid 
the effects of his jealousy, and endeavoured 
to conclude an alliance with Athens against 
him, which he, by secret practices, found 
means to defeat. But as he was yet scarcely 
secure upon his throne, instead of express- 
ing his resentment, he courted, or rather 
purchased, the alliance of the Olynthians, 
by the cession of Anthemus, a city which 
the kings of Macedon had long disputed 
with them ; and afterward by that of Pydna 
and Potidaea, which their joint forces had 
besieged and taken from the Athenians. 
But the Olynthians could not be influenced 
by gratitude towards such a benefactor. 
The rapid progress of his arms, and his glar- 
ing acts or perfidy, alarmed them exceed- 
ingly. He had already made some inroads 
on their territories, and now began to act 
against them with less reserve. They there- 
fore despatched ambassadors to Athens, to 
propose an alliance, and request assistance 
against a power which they were equally 
concerned to oppose. 

Philip affected the highest resentment at 
this step, alleged their mutual engagements 
to adhere to each other in war and peace, 
inveighed against their harbouring his bro- 
thers, whom he called the conspirators ; and 
under pretence of punishing their infrac- 
tions, pursued his hostilities with double 
vigour, made himself master of some of 
their cities, and threatened the capital with 
a siege. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians pressed 
the Athenians for immediate succours. 
Their ambassadors opened their commission 
in an assembly of the people, who had the 
right either to agree to, or to reject, their 
demand. , As the importance of the occasion 
increased the number of speakers, the elder 
orators had debated the affair before Demos- 
thenes arose. In the following oration, there- 
fore, he speaks as to a people already 
informed, urges the necessity of ioininj? 
with the Olynthians, and confirms his opi- 
nion by powerful arguments ; lays open the 
designs and practices of Philip, and labours 
to remove their dreadful apprehensions of 
his power. He concludes with recommend- 
ing to them to reform abuses, to restore 
ancient discipline, and to put an end to all 
domestic dissensions. 



THS 



FIRST OLYNTHIAC ORATION. [1.] 

Callimach. Archon. — A. R. Philip. 12.— 
Olympiad. 107. An. 4. 

In many instances (Athenians !) have the 
gods, in my opinion, manifestly declared 
their favour to this state ; nor is it least ob- 
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1.] I have disposed the Olynthiac orations 
in the order pointed out by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. And it plainly appears that 



servable in this present juncture. For, that 
an enemy should arise against Philip, on 
the very confines of his kingdom, of no 
inconsiderable power, and, what is of most 
importance, so determined upon the war, 
that they consider any accommodation with 
him, first as insidious, next, as the down- 
fal of their country : this seems no less than 
the gracious interposition of heaven itself. 
It must, therefore, be our care, (Athenians <) 
that we ourselves may not frustrate this 
goodness. For it must reflect disgrace, nay 
the foulest infamy, upon us, if we appear to 
have thrown away not those states and ter- 
ritories only which we once commanded, but 
those alliances and favourable incidents 
which fortune hath provided for us. 

To begin on this occasion with a display 
of Philip's power, or to press you to exert 
your vigour by motives, drawn from hence, 
Is, in my opinion, quite improper. And why ? 
Because whatever may be offered on such a 
subject, sets him in an honourable view, but 
seems to me as a reproach to our conduct. 
For the higher his exploits have arisen above 
his former estimation, the more must the 
world admire him ; while your disgrace hath 
been the greater, the more your conduct 
hath proved unworthy of your state. These 
things therefore I shall pass over. He, in- 
deed, who examines justly, must find 
the source of his greatness here, not in him- 
self. But the services he hath here received, 
from those whose public administration 
hath been devoted to his interest; those 
services which you must punish, I do not 
think it seasonable to display. There are 
other points of more moment for you all to 
hear, and which must excite the greatest 
abhorrence of him in every reasonable mind. 
—These I shall lay before you. 

And now, should I call him perjured and 
perfidious, and not point out the instances 
of this his guilt, it might be deemed 
the mere virulence of malice, and with jus- 
tice. Nor will it engage too much of your 
attention to hear him fully and clearly con- 
victed, from a full and clear detail of all 
his actions. And this I think useful up- 
on two accounts : first, that he may ap- 
pear, as he really is, treacherous and 
false ; and then, that they who are struck 
with terror, as if Philip was something 
more than human, may see that he hat 
exhausted all those artifices to which he 
owes his present elevation, and that his 
affairs are now ready to decline. For I my- 
self (Athenians !) should think Philip really 
to be dreaded and admired, if I saw him 
raised by honourable means. But I find, 
upon reflection, that at the time when cer- 
tain persons drove out the Olynthians from 
this assembly, when desirous of conferring 
with you, he began with abusing our sim- 
plicity by his promise of surrendering Am- 

this should precede the others ; for in this, 
Demosthenes solicits the immediate conclu- 
sion of an alliance with Olynthus ; in the 
others, he supposes the alliance already con- 
cluded, and insists only on the necessity of 
effectually fulfilling their engagements. 
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executing the secret article h 

"Ess? 



uhipc.: ■■:. jflKi eiemtlnB the secret article 

[l.Jcii- :■;. .;■.. ;h,i. -..-, ill.,. !i ..i.i.k L": 

that, .'■ ■ .. hi Mium .1 il-.i !Vi. '-'■ i; ,-t 

we w,-,. ;'| r'i,l ■ ■ i.- 

Jli3 fl.|,: :.!!:■. , ,. ', , ] ^ 1 ". i 1 1 l; lltv.ll | ■■ v.r.l.'r.- 

liCO; that, hut ju-1 H'"^'i hi- nll1.ii-! 'hi' 
!.]in,l tor their eaac. to tike 




■it pnriiose: ai 

I'Viitl-. .■.....! IL-.IIL.-I, v.-,,, 

were ■ verse to I'lii.iii'. c ,iv,-i:li.,-i:. -h...ukl 
Uher.ii,. .i!r, r-: . r J : -: ■ -.\ ! : -1 < ■ ;Li',:'"i:it m:i' 

eke from The 



ilLJlt-:.. ■:..■■■.:.. I:,li [i. iM-.'.i |'ii".-..i t 

It. Twrreil. 

[3.1 Ki ':.'.-•,!." When Hill r >'■<•'■ ■■"■!■'"! 
eexiil ■■■■! Tin -'Lily, he begin ro 

mthimself up in Ihcir |'1:ut; !ml nut In- 
open I ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 



JH ■ 



!:..-.■ h. ■!.!■ 
[Ill- ,„!il!llil.. 




slbli- In fun nil .il.i-iiiup j.ui^er upen Injustice. 
perjury, and treachery. These may perhapa 
succeed for once, and borrow for a whue, 
from hope, a gay and flourishing appear- 

grounda and principles of actions should be 
rmt found In r'he actions of Philip. 

1 say then, that you should despatch suc- 
cour! to the Olynthlans land the more ho- 

noutably *n<l i-l.]ll-.1 I timely iliI. is propofn* 
lo be dune, the more agreeably toniv Hi-ibtl- 
meula) i and lend an ernbaaty to the Thee. 



pend only upon words, but give them some 
— '— to display, hy taking til! field in ,i 
t worthy of the state, and engagine; 
war with vigour. For words, Ynol 
panied by action), mult ever appear 
and contemptible, and particularly 
they come from ua, whose rompt 



rtTorta must be exerted. If you will act 
itua, aa your honour and your Interest n> 

by the beauty of the metaphors, the gran. 

lm'erit mi Tbe wrml wxn-^by 
i expreesea the downfal of Philip, I 

St* 

' it of the bit, and ci 

leretfbyPhi 



tber language. It gives us the 
eroui steed, tossing it* mane, 
he bit, and casting his rider 



Jownfal of their manter. The VrmnvCL nl 
:entet 4iivELV.aiTi4re xai sWXavat] aduagreutly 
n 11-iel force ind neaury ; It seems aa if the 

[J.] Pagan.] A city of Thesudy, which 
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...„ _-_ lip, hut the mint ill" i-""- raisin* anri Ihhm.mjIv 

Ji ownkWdom will trap I 

upowcr andfiove ■ . 



1* weigh! inibcnl. '.■.-In' 



of Tlmotheus, !t proved* i 
united with the Olynthlans ... i i . ■. 
it added Knyrfhlng; to their fii.ee j Sisclnow, 
whan the ThesssHans "en- in ilv :i,i\l,f ,,f 

them against the' family ■■ 

■Ion of itrsugth. ii, III my i 
uerable effect). But of Itssll. uri-ufn.irleil. 
itl.lnJlim.it is totidlydiiti.. ■■ ..! ::..'. 
•11 those Klulr« eipfalrs ■ lif.li hm, ,;ivi i, 
him thii apparent grealrw . In. '..11-. Iii.. 



with wine, do not scruple to 
Instances of revelry, ■ It w 

doubtedi for they whom we 

drive frum hence, u Infamous and ejaenc 
ad, Calliai the public servant, [3.] and othen 
of the same stamp i buffoons, compceen of 
lewd sougi. In wnleh they ridiciSe Their 



it trifling i 






ii apparent puitra . Ju. '.,n 

, ioni, he hath rendei . ■ ■ 

uun It waa netur " - 
imiigine that the : 
are the same wl 
thirsts for glory; 



competed with the honour i ! ■. ins- 
ertions aa no ntherprinceQl M. ■...■■ 

pun in thie ambltloo. St.. ■ 

■roan under perpetual ale, 
their buiU«« and their fai . i .. ■ . 
out opportunity to dispose..!" Nun 
which their tolls have ear].-. I ; .:- 
merce is shut out from time. i...i 

general are affected to f hii: 

irid«il completely 



■I i1jii,|;i r. 



(uTi'ii-i should t. 
himself (for, be. 

IWru-y. 



lilt oi a 

.4 rata i.-.-i. 

! eiprri: ,■■■■ in i 
ouiid a' i'i 






ency, orotlrer virtuous i.i I. nl|.;<, l.-ruv. 
■ dlallae of hit dally it: 
riot!ne>, and obacerltlea, J. i I << l.i .■■ .■II 



lira, dirty. Such Wort of ; 
but little, and are often of 
service to a prince- Taurrril. 

[5.] Obscenities.] li; the 



bodlee, while a man is iji health, he teak no 

sensible, In the vesse'ls. In thejofats, or in 

dered i to In itatee and monarchies, while 
they carry on a war abroad, their defecti 
escape the genera] eye t hut when once It 

If here bejuiy one among you, who, from 
Philip's good fortune, concludes that he 
must prove a formidable enemy ; such lea- 
toning Is hot unworthy a man of prudence. 
Fortune hath mat Influence, nay, the 
■hole Influence, In all human affair! ; but 
then, were 1 to choose, I ahould prefer the 
fortune of Atheni (If you yourselves will 
aaaert your own cause with the Lout degree 
of vigour), to tlu* man's fortune. For we 

favour of heaven than this man. But our 

.ii.. I Ii.- who wh] not earn 
in: ,i..n ^r-nicih, cannot apply for aid, 
either tn Mr lrii.i-1- 'it to thegodav It Is 

i" 'i -l-'i -m ,■ , ii... I he, who la himself 

■ '■. ■ . ■ n. ■; ■ I.- ■ . and labours of the 
JiYM: n In. i, i-itv where) -homooott- 

i unity i-i'["- i" ehom^w asaani U 

',....iii..l.|. ; .!.■■. iM I e superior, to you, 

,■■■1.. J,,- n I-.-..1I... (ii,-i,: i In contrivim de- 
lay!, and ftrmiiiiic. .loieea and inquiring 

In this description of the dissolute man- 
ners of Philip and his court, one would 
Imagine that the orator had aggravated a 
■till men heightened In history. The 

[3.1 The public servant,] One of those 
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after news. I am not surprised at this, for 
the contrary must have been surprising : if 
we, who never act, in any single instance, as 
becomes a state engaged in war, should con- 
quer him, who, in every instance, acts with 
an indefatigable vigilance. This indeed sur- 
prises me, that you, who [1.] fought the cause 
of Greece against Lacedemon, and gener- 
ously declined all the many favourable op- 
portunities of aggrandizing yourselves; 
who, to secure their property to others, 
parted with your own by your own con- 
tributions, and bravely exposed yourselves 
in battle, should now decline the service of 
the field, and delay the necessary supplies, 
when called to the defence of your own 
rights: that you, in whom Greece in ge- 
neral, and each particular state, hath often 
found protection, should sit down quiet 
spectators of your own private wrongs: 
This, I say, surprises me : and one thing 
more ; that not a man among you can reflect 
how long a time we have been at war with 
Philip, and in what measures this time hath 
afl been wasted. You are not to be inform- 
ed, that, in delaying, in hoping that others 
would assert our cause, in accusing each 
other, in impeaching, then again entertain- 
ing hopes in such measures as are now pur- 
sued, that time hath been entirely wasted. 
And are you so devoid of apprehension, as 
to imagine, when our state hath been re- 
duced from greatness to wretchedness, that 
the very same conduct will taise us from 
wretchedness to greatness ? No ! this is not 
reasonable, it is not natural ; for it is much 
easier to defend, than to acquire dominions. 
But now, the war hath left us nothing to 
defend: we must acquire. And to this 
work you yourselves alone are equal 

This, then, is my opinion. You should 
raise supplies: you should take the field 
with alacrity. Prosecutions should be all 
suspended until you have recovered your 
affairs; let each man's sentence be deter- 
mined by his actions: honour those who 
have deserved applause; let the iniquitous 
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El.] See note on Philip. I. page 5. 
2.] Lampsacus, Sigoeum, &c] Chares re- 
ceived these two cities of Asia Minor, from 
the Satrap Artabazus, in return for his 
service (see note on Ph. I. p. 6.) This 
general, instead of employing the fleet he 
Had been entrusted with, for the recovery 
of Amphipolis, according to his instruc- 
tions, joined with some pirates, and com- 
mitted considerable outrages in the iEgean 
Sea. He was accused of this at his return, 
but escaped, by flying from public justice, 
until his faction grew powerful enough to 
reinstate him in his former command. 
Tourreil. 

[3J Classes, &c. [2v/i/uopicu.] Each of 
the ten tribe* elected one hundred and 
twenty of the richer citizens, out of their 
own body, who were obliged to perform 
the public duties, and to raise supplies frr 
the exigencies of the state, out of their 
private fortunes. The twelve hundred 
persons thus chosen, were divided into two 
parts, and each of these into ten classes, 



meet their punishment: let there be no 
pretences, no deficiencies on your part ; for 
you cannot bring the actions of others to a 
severe scrutiny, unless you have first been 
careful of your own duty. What indeed 
can be the reason, think ye, tnat every man 
whom ye have sent out at the head of an 
army, hath deserted your service, and 
sought out some private expedition (if we 
must speak ingenuously of these our gene- 
rals also)? The reason is this : When en- 
gaged in the service of the state, the prize 
for which they fight is yours. Thus, should 
Amphipolis be now taken, you instantly 
possess yourselves of it : the commanders 
have all the danger, the rewards they do 
not share. But in their private enterprises 
the dangers are less ; the acquisitions are all 
shared by the generals and soldiers ; as were 
Lampsacus, Sigoeum,[2.] and those vessels 
which they plundered! Thus are they afl 
determined by their private interest. And 
when you turn your eyes to the wretched 
state of your affairs, you bring your generals 
to a trial ; you grant them leave to speak ; 
you hear the necessities they plead, and 
then acquit them. Nothing then remains 
for us, but to be distracted with endless con- 
tests and divisions (some urging these, some 
those measures), and to feel the public 
calamity. For in former times, Athenians, 
you divided into classes, [3.] to raise sup- 
plies. Now, the business of these classes is 
to govern ; each hath an orator at its head, 
and a general, who is his creature ; the thre e 
hundred are assistants to these, and the 
rest of you divide, some to this, some to 
that party. You must leave the power of 
speaking, of advising, and of acting, open 
to every citizen. But if you suffer some 
persons to issue out their mandates, as with 
a royal authority ; pt] if one set of men be 
forced to fit out ships, to raise supplies, to 
take up arms ; while others are only to 
make decrees against them, without any 
charge, any employment besides ; it is not 



called o-vuuopicu. These were again sub- 
divided into two parts, according to the 
estates of those who composed them. And 
thus, out of the ten first classes were ap- 
pointed the THREE HUNDRED, that K, 
such a number of the wealthy citizens, who 
were on all occasions to supply the common- 
wealth with money ; and with the rest of 
the twelve hundred to perform all extra- 
ordinary duties in their turns. It seems, 
however, that in the time of Demosthenes, 
these classes sought pretences to avoid their 
duty, and contended for the power of throw- 
ing the whole weight of public business on 
each other. 

[4.] As with a royal, &c] Eubulus, Atis- 
tophon, Hyperides, and Lycurgus, govern- 
ed every thing with an absolute power, in 
the assemblies; the conduct of military 
affairs was entirely engrossed bv Diopithes, 
Menestheus, Leosthenes, and Chares. Thus 
the administration of affairs was shared a- 
mong a few men as it were by lot ; so that 
the popular government degenerated into 
an ougarchy. See Plutar. in Phocion. 
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11 your ippLauie . 
how greatly V 



THE SECOND OLYNTHIAC ORATION : 

INTRODUCTION. 

f the Athenian! by I'.r- I'Tvn.liiii; 
Demadea and other Tn.p-.il;ir !■ i.l,-r. 



In the IntereM of Philip mi 
poaed the propositions of Deri'...: 

nil thtlv t-iniiufmce. Their op! ..- ■ h;y: 

ever, proved ineffectual: fnr 
decreed, that relirf srioulil t ■ 
Olynthiani; and thirty e>IV-.~ :ir„l im 
thouiandrorceawcrehceorilln,.h : .1. -|m:.-!i,--.i 

imic enure, eiiii&lstii'.fl e-nt:ic[y r 



acaicehr leu dreaded by tin. i li.i.iliian. 
than the Macedonians thema. !■..-■. hi [(■<■ 
mesa time the progress of H.,i:|.\- a 1 ;.,.. 
could meet with little Interrurit inn. lie re- 
duced several places in the rep.. i...ii ii.,1. I- i 
rased tiie fortress of Zelmi .'-.i.l i^l.ilh; 
- ' ■ " ■"■ flelJ. 



■ i . Ml . !■■ 

■..'i'l, ...l.i.-l'i .-., ,,i'.:..- 1 ■,,:.; are threatenHL 
T!,.,-: far, 1hfr.--f.af, I nimt diner from 



r* to support [his petition : 



It appears, from the begtnntric ol 
oration, that other apeakers h.i.j ari«. 

aaaiiut I'rilllp. Full of the .,-:.., .1 i.i... 

6 dices, or disposed to flatter the Athenians 
their notions of the dLrnttv nnd Import- 

am.-of tluir statr, they bre,i:l.-.l I, .:!.::.: 

enterprises, [TOpoKd to the Athenians tc: 

aecurity, bythetflroroflmpe.'.. 'i:.'. ; i':.i:..r ; 
and affects to conaider the defence of Otyn. 



.a i r c Indeed, 1 Know 



ITiiM;.. i iiii..,l!liai. - -i.th: 



outrages have naer 



in indigency. I do not think the greatest 
IHcullv i out I am In doubt In what ram. 
rn [.ropoaemyaentlnienUi for all that 
h.in' observed, and all that I have heard, 
milieu me, that mat of your rniifor. 



froir. frnoranoB of them. — Le 
i. Ihat, If I now apeak wl 



illWlnni J* mi i 



ye may bear It : considering 



oratoi -. whn study but to gain your avou 
met an"alrs have been reduced to the e; 
'l thirl It necessary. In the first phuj 
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iH tome late transactions to your 
ta. You may remember, Athenians ! 
bout three or four years since, you 
i advice that Philip was in Thrace, 
1 laid siege to the fortress of Herca. 
then the month of November. [1.] 
ommotions and debates arose: It was 
i to send out forty galleys ; that all 
under the age of flve-and-forty [2.] 
themselves embark; and that sixty 
should be raised. Thus it was 
; that year passed away; then came 
nonths July, [3.] August, September, 
last month, with great difficulty, 
he mysteries had first been cdebra- 
ni sent out Charidemus,[4.] with 
i vessels unmanned, and five talents 
t. For when reports came of the 
i and the death of Philip (both of 
rere affirmed), you laid aside your 
d armament, imagining, that at such 
ure there was no need of succours. 
t this was the very critical moment : 
they been despatched with the same 
witn which they were granted, Philip 
not have then escaped, to become 
mJdable enemy he now appears, 
rhat was then done cannot be amend- 
r we have the opportunity of another 
tat war, I mean, which hath induced 
bring these transactions into view, 
a may not once more fall into the 
rors. How then shaD we improve thk 
inity? This is the only question, 
ou are not resolved to assist with all 
e you can command, you are really 
under Philip, you are fighting on 
. The Olynthians are a people whose 
ras thought considerable. Thus were 
nmstances of affairs : Philip could 
fide in them ; they looked witn equal 
a upon Philip. We and they then 
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f November.] The reducing the Attic 
to the Julian hath occasioned some 
among the learned. As I thought 
o make use of Roman names in the 
Ion, I have followed the reduction 

Se- 
nder the age of five-and-forty, dec.] 
p r es s es their zeal, and their appre- 
i of the danger : for by the laws of 
a citizen was exempted from mill- 
vfce at the age of forty, except on 
ty urgent occasions, 
liy, *c] That is, the first months 
next year; for the reader is toob- 
hat the Attic year commenced on 
fw-moon, whose full-moon imme- 
sn e cee d ed the summer-solstice, 
haridemus.] That is, the worst of 
generals: a foreigner, a soldier of 
, who had sometimes fought against 
nethnes betrayed your cause, and 
many occasions, had proved himself 
ryof the confidence you reposed in 
lonsieur Tounefl translates this 
thus : M Ce fut en ce dernier mois, 
■oiATKHXNT apres la celebration 
gra, vous OXPB8CBATK8 d*id Cha- 
' Jns. Here there are two unfor- 1 
ROBds which express haste and ex- 1 



entered into mutual engagements of peace 
and alliance : this was a grievous embarras- 
ment to Philip, that we should have a pow- 
erful state confederated with us, spies upon 
the incidents of his fortune. It was agreed 
that we should by all means engage this 
people in a war with him. And now, what 
we all so earnestly desired is effected ; the 
manner is of no moment. What then re- 
mains for us, Athenians ! but to send imme- 
diate and effectual succours, I cannot see. 
For besides disgrace that must attend us, if 
any of our interests are supinely disregarded, 
I have no small apprehensions of the con- 
sequence (the Thebans [&] affected as they 
are towards us, and the Phodans exhausted 
of their treasures), if Philip be left at fuD 
liberty to lead his armies into these territo- 
ries, when his present enterprises are accom- 
plished. If any one among you can be so 
far immersed in indolence, as to suffer this, 
he must choose to be witness of the misery 
of his own country, rather than to hear of 
that which strangers suffer ; and to seek as- 
sistance for himself, when it is now in his 
power to grant assistance to others. That 
this must be the consequence, if we do not 
exert ourselves on the present occasion, 
there can scarcely remain the least doubt 
among us. 

But as to the necessity of sending suc- 
cours, this, it may be said, we are agreed in ; 
this is our resolution. But how shall we be 
enabled? that is the point to be explained. — 
Be not surprised, Athenians ! if my senti- 
ments on this occasion seem repugnant to 
the general sense of this asse mbly.— Appoint 
magistrates for [fi>] the inspection of your 
laws : not in order to enact any new laws ; 
you have already a sufficient number ; but 
to repeal those whose fll effects you now ex- 
perience. I mean the laws renting to the 
theatrical funds (70 (thus openly I declare 
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pedition: whereas the 'description in the 
original labours on in the slowest and 
heaviest manner possible. Every single 
word marks out the tediousness or the 
meanness of their armament. 

J5.] The Thebans, Ac) They had amor- 
hatred to the Athenians, as they had 
favoured Lacedemon after the battles of 
Leuctra and Mantmea, and had lately taken 
past with the Phodans against them, in the 
sacred war. [And even before these times, 
at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, 
the Thebans strenuously contended for the 
utter extirpation of Athens.] TourreiL 

[6.] Magistrates for, &X.J In the original 
vo/Ltotferar. So were those citizens called, 
who were intrusted by thepeople with the 
regulation of their laws. They were chosen 
by lot, to the number of 1001, that their 
votes might not be equal. Every citizen, at 
certain tunes, and in certain assemblies, had 
usually a rkAt to complain of any law. The 
president of the assembly proposed the com- 
plaint to the people : five advocates were 
allowed to plead in defence of the law; and 
after hearing them, the people referred the 
affair to the Nomothetic. 

[7-] The theatrical funds, dec.] The Athe- 
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it) and some about the soldiery. [1.] By the 
first, the soldier's pay goes as theatrical ex- 
penses to the useless and inactive; the 
ethers screen those from justice who decline 
the service of the field, and thus damp the 
ardour of those disposed to serve us. When 
you have repealed these, and rendered it 
consistent with safety to advise you justly, 
then seek for some person to propose that 
decree, which [2.] you all are sensible the 
common good requires. But till this be 
done, expect not that any man will urge 
your true interest, when, for urging your 
true interest, you repay him with destruc- 
tion. Ye will never find such zeal, especially 
since the consequence can be only this ; he 
who offers his opinion, and moves for your 
concurrence, suffers some unmerited cala- 
mity ; but your affairs are not in the least 
advanced; nay, this additional inconveni- 
ence must arise, that for the future it will 
appear more dangerous to advise you than 
even at present ; and the authors of these 
laws should also be the authors of their re- 
peal. For it is not just that the public 
favour should be bestowed on them, who, 
in framing these laws, have greatly injured 
the community ; and that the odium should 
fall on him whose freedom and sincerity are 
of important service to us all.— Until these 
regulations be made, you are not to think 
any man so great, that he may violate these 
laws with impunity ; or so devoid of rea- 
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nians, as well as the other Greeks, were ever 
passionately fond of the entertainments of 
the theatre. Disputes for places soon be- 
came remarkably inconvenient, and called 
for a regulation. The magistrates therefore 
ordered that a small price should be paid for 
places, to reimburse the builders of the thea- 
tre, which as yet knew not that magnifi- 
cence which riches and luxury tfterward 
introduced. This purchasing of places began 
to be complained of by the poorer citizens ; 
and therefore Pericles, out of a pretended 
zeal for their interest, proposed, that a sum 
of money (which had been deposited in the 
treasury, after the war of Egina, when they 
had made a thirty years' peace with Lace- 
demon, and was intended as a public resource 
in case of any invasion of Attica) should be 
distributed among the citizens, to defray 
the expense of their entertainments in time 
of peace only. The proposal and the re- 
striction were both agreed to. But as all 
indulgences of this kind degenerate, sooner 
or later, into licentiousness, the people began 
to consider this distribution as their un- 
alienable property. And the very year of the 
Olvnthiac orations, Eubulus, a popular lead- 
er "of a party opposite to Demosthenes, pre- 
vailed to have a law passed, which forbade 
any man, upon pain of death, to make a 
motion, or proposal of a decree, for restor- 
ing what was now called the theatrical funds, 
to the military, or any other public service. 
This is the law which Demosthenes here 

[1.] About the soldiery.1 The laws of Solon 
exacted personal service from every citizen, 
with the utmost rigour. Those which the 



son, as to plunge himself into open and 
foreseen destruction. 

And be not ignorant of this, Athenians ! 
that a decree is of no signification, unless 
attended with resolution and alacrity to ex- 
ecute it. For were decrees of themselves 
sufficient to engage you to perforin your' 
duty ; could they even execute the things 
which they enact ; so many would not have 
been made to so little, or rather to no good 

Kurpose ; nor would the insolence of Philip 
ave had so long a date. For if decrees can 
puni'h, he hath long since felt all their furv. 
But they have no such power : for though 
proposing and resolving be first m order; 
yet, in force and efficacy, action is superior. 
Let this then be your principal concern ; the 
others you cannot want : for you have men 
among you capable of advising, and you are 
of all people most acute in apprehending: 
now, let your interest direct you, and it win 
be in your power to be as remarkable for 
acting. What season indeed, what oppor- 
tunity do you wait for, more favourable 
than the present ? or when will you exert 
your vigour, if not now, my countrymen ? 
Hath not this man seized all those places 
that were ours ? should he become master of 
this country [3.] too, must we not sink into 
the lowest state of infamy ? Are not they 
whom we have promised to assist, whenever 
they are engaged in war, now attacked them- 
selves ? Is he not our enemy ? is he not in 
possession of our dominions ? is he not a bar- 
barian ? [4.] is he not every base thing words 
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orator complains of, must have been made 
when the state began to be corrupted. 

[2.] That decree, which, dec.] A decree for 
the alienation of the theatrical funds. White 
Eubulus'8 law was in force, such a decree 
could not be proposed. The usefulness and 
necessity of it, however, the orator ventures 
to insinuate ; for the penalty was not under- 
stood as extending to a nuurs barely declar- 
ing his sentiments, provided he did not make 
the motion in form. In the latter part of 
this oration, he seems to propose another 
method of avoiding the ill consequences of 
the law of Eubulus : and that is, that the 
theatrical distributions should be still con- 
tinued ; but that all those who were in pub- 
lic offices, and who usually received their 
several salaries and appointments, should 
now serve the state without fee or reward. 
The name only of these distributions would 
have then remained. 

[3.1 Of this country, deel That is the coun- 
try of Chalcis, where Philip took two-and- 
thirty cities, before he laid siege to Olyn- 
thus. Tourreil. 

[4.] A barbarian ?] This was the term of 
reproach which the Greeks applied to all 
other nations: nor were the Macedonians 
excepted. In the time of Xerxes, Alexan- 
der king of Macedon could not be admitted 
into the Olympic games, until he had proved 
his descent to be originally from Argos. And 
when he came over from the Persian camp, 
to give the Greeks notice of the motions of 
Mardonius, he Justified his perfidy by his 
ancient descent from Greece; which ne need- 
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can express Mf we hit Insensible to all this, rather Id attend to him I I grant it. Athenf- 

lf we alrnostaldhiadeileiia;— Hmeal can ana I if that mn can blbnd, But lahould 

awteg t Yea, I know full well, we never will can happen 

impute than to minijiB Juit at in the lie lavUia ] 

dangers of the field : not one of thoae who cessary occailoni, aome luture tunas should 

fly win accuse hlmaelf ; he wDl rather blame be procured, to aupply hia real neceaaltiaa. 

the general, or hii fellow-soldiers ; vet every But inch proposals find I powerful advocate 

atrvrfc[l.;]mantlu>tnedwaaacceatarytothe In the breaat of every hearer. So thai BO- 

denes : tie who blames others might have thin* W ao e*ay at to deceive one's self : for 

maintained hi* own poati and had every what we wish, that we readily believe: but 

then ■ man whow conned seems liable to fore, let your aflslra direct you i then wiil 

objection 1 let the next rise, and not inveigh you be enabled to take the Bead : then will 

•gainst him, but declare hia own opinion, you have vour full pay. And men. whose 

Doth anotlmoneisosnt mote aelutirycoira- j u ,i... sa ..- i.,-li i : ,,,r, i. ; „„i . ■. K . - , - - . . L » : - . 

But then ft la Dot pleealng.— Thia la not the « |M ■: ! ■ !■:■!,. ii" ..i.|. ■■.■■■! '■■ '■-■ u 

fault of the aptaker, unleaa Id that he hath »„>■ <.f i! F ..-i^; :. .r i~ r,i ., i.,u. f i the 

\V} neglected to expreat hia affection In w m,,hxv : ill.', .--Jiil.i ,'l'n:-i ■niiTh- 

nrayaea and wlahea. To pray a easy, Athe- „ . . M ;i„ n : . l<i i.. .i ..... , I ■■ ■ 

•a many Instance! of good fortune aa we ]>i>ili|.i.i.i,-:. [..'■:;■,:■ .i,:i, . ,,i, -.■i'r :h 

pleat* To Uagkl Justly, when affaln the waul of provisions for their forces.— I 

red to that which is agreeable, where both ao unhappily perverse, aa to atudy to be 

cannot be obtained. hated, when no good purpose can be anaweT- 

But, if there be a man who will leave ua edbylt:uutltismy opinion, that every 

the theatrlnl fund., and propose other tub- linnest speaker should prefer the initrr.-.l of 

sidles for the aervkeof tnewar, are we not the slate to the favour of hia hearers. Thia 

cd not to have had recount to, IT Hacedon proof of auch a apeaker, will perhaps appear 

bad not then been conaldered as a part of to have aijtncient force and propriety, 

the barbarian world- Tvurrdl. [3.1 The Corinthlans.1 Tnls alludes to an 

ll.JYet every single, to.] The orator did expedition that the Athenian! had nude 



ud have nothing tooppoaeto the reproaches daries- The better to support their quer- 
ela? his esaemles, but a weak and trifling plea- rel. the Megsreaiu: quitted the Lacedemo- 
■ODT. I*umU nlans, and entered into an alliance with 
[fl.] Unlets in that he hath, etc] Thlt pal- Athena. But at thla state waa then engaged 
a*ge, which la tranalated pretty exactly from both in Egypt and Eelna. the (lormtniana 
the orlrinal, aeemt. at am view, to have Imagined they would not be able to give 

Indeed ft la not poaslble for ut to perceive territories of Megan. But the Athenians 
fumy and clearly the atrerurth and propriety came Immediately to the aaaiatance of theii 
ofeverypart of these orations, -fo thia it allis*. although they were obliged to corn- 
would be requisite to know the temper and mi. ihe defence of their city to their old 
ditpositionofthehesuws.atthat particular men and boya : and the Corinthians were 
"'— ■ " ,h - v - r " ' -- J " ™i repulsed. Tourreij. 
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(I am assured, and perhaps you need not be 
informed) was the principle which actuated 
the public conduct of those of our ancestors 
who spoke in this assembly : (men, whom 
the present set of orators are ever ready to 
applaud, but whose example they by no 
means imitate :) such were Aristides, Nicias, 
the former Demosthenes, and Pericles. 
But since we have had speakers, who, be- 
fore their public appearance, ask you : What 
do you desire? what shall 1 propose ? how 
can I oblige you ? the interest of our country 
hath been sacrificed to momentary pleasure 
and popular favour. Thus have we been 
distressed; thus have these men risen to 
greatness, and you sunk into disgrace. 

And here let me entreat your attention to 
a summary account of the conduct of your 
ancestors, and of your own. I shall mention 
but a few things, and these well known ; for 
if you would pursue the way to happiness, 
you need not look abroad for leaders ; our 
own countrymen point it out. These our 
ancestors, therefore, whom the orators never 
courted, never treated with that indulgence 
with which you are flattered, held the sove- 
reignty of Greece, with general consent, five- 
and-forty years; [1.] deposited above ten 
thousand talents in our public treasury; 
kept the king of this country in that subjec- 
tion which a barbarian owes to Greeks; 
erected monuments of many and illustrious 
actions, which they themselves achieved, 
by land and sea : in a word, are the only 
persons who have transmitted to posterity 
such glory as is superior to envy. — Thus 
great do they appear in the affairs of Greece. 
—Let us now view them within the city, 
both in their public and private conduct. 
And, first, the edifices which their admini- 
strations have given us, their decorations of 
our temples, and the offerings deposited by 
them, are so numerous and so magnificent, 
that all the efforts of posterity cannot ex- 
ceed them. Then, in private life, so exem- 
plary was their moderation, their adherence 
to the ancient manners so scrupulously exact, 
that if any of you ever discovered the house 
of Aristides, or Miltiades, or any of the 
illustrious men of those times, he must 
know that it was not distinguished by the 
least extraordinary splendour. For they did 
not so conduct the public business as to 
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ri.] Five-end-forty years.] In Wolfius's 
edition, it is sixty-five. But this reading la 
found in other copies, and is confirmed by 
the parallel passage in the oration on Regu- 
lating the Commonwealth. The orator com- 
putes from the death of Pausanias, when 
the supreme command was given to the 
Athenians, to the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Add to this twenty-seven years 
of that war, during which time the Atheni- 
ans maintained their power, though not 
with consent ; and the whole will be seventy- 
two years complete, and part of the seventy- 
third year. Agreeably to this last calculation, 
Demosthenes says, in the third Philippic, 
tliat the Athenians commanded in Greece 
seventy-three years. These two accounts 
are thus easily reconciled, by distinguishing 



aggrandize themselves ; their sole great ob- 
ject was to exalt the state. And thus by 
their faithful attachment to Greece, by 
their piety to the gods, and by that equality 
which they maintained among themselves, 
they were raised (and no wonder) to the 
summit of prosperity. 

Such was the state of Athens at that time, 
when the men I have mentioned were in 
power. But what is your condition, under 
these indulgent ministers who now direct 
us ? Is it the same, or nearly the same ?— • 
Other things I shall pass over, though I 
might expatiate on them. Let it only be 
observed, that we are now, as you all see, 
left without competitors ; the Lacedemoni- 
ans lost; [2.] the Thebans engaged [3} at 
home ; and not one of all the other states 
of consequence sufficient to dispute the sove- 
reignty with us. Yet, at a tune when we 
might have enjoyed our own dominions in 
security, and been the umpires in all dis- 
putes abroad, our territories have been 
wrested from us ; we have expended above 
one thousand five hundred talents to no 
purpose; the allies [4.] which we gained in 
war have been lost in time of peace; and to 
this degree of power have we raised an 
enemy against ourselves. (For let the man 
stand forth, who can shew whence Philip 
hath derived his greatness, H not from us.) 

Well! if these affairs have but an un- 
favourable aspect, yet those within the city 
are much more flourishing than ever.— 
Where are the proofs of this? The walla 
which have been whitened? — the ways we 
have repaired? — the supplies of water; and 

such trifles ? Turn your eyes to the men, 

of whose administrations these are the fruits. 
Some of whom, from the lowest state of 
poverty, have arisen suddenly to affluence; 
some from meanness to renown: others 
have made their own private houses much 
more magnificent than the public edifices. 
Just as the state hath fallen, their private 
fortunes have been raised. 

And what cause can we assign for this? 
How is it that our affairs were once so 
flourishing, and now in such disorder ? Be- 
cause, formerly, the people dared to take 
up arms themselves ; were themselves mas- 
ters of those in employment; disposers 
themselves of all emoluments ; so that every 
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the times of the voluntary and the involun- 
tary obedience of the Greeks. Tourreil. 

[2. J The Lacedemonians lost.] The battles 
orLeuctra and Mantinea had entirely des- 
troyed their power. Tourreil. 

[3.1 Engaged, &c] In the Phocian war. 

[4.1 The allies, &c.] Ulpian and Wolfius 
understand this of the peace, by which the 
Athenians consented that the people of 
Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, and other 
revolters, should all continue free. But it 
seems more natural to apply it to some 

Prior events ; as the taking of Pydna and 
'otidaea.and other cities of Thrace, that 
were then subject to Athens, and which 
Philip made himself master of, after he had 
concluded a peace with the Athenians, in the 
second year of his reign. Tourreil. 
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thought himself happy to derive 

honour* and authority, and all advantages 
whatever, from the people. But now, on the 
contrary, favours are all dispensed, affairs 
aft transacted, by the ministers; while you, 
quite enervated, robbed of your riches, 
your alUes, stand in the mean rank of ser- 
vants and assistants : happy if these men 
grant you the theatrical appointments, and 
■end you scraps of the public meaL [1.] 
And, what is of all most sordid, you hbid 
younetves obttged to them for that which 
is your own : while they confine you within 
walls, lead you on gently to their 



purposes, and soothe and tame you to obe- 
dience. Nor is it possible, that they, who 
am engaged in low and grovelling pursuits, 
can entertain great and generous sentiments. 
No I Such as their employments are, so 
must their dispositions prove. — And now, I 
call heaven to witness, that it will not sur- 
prise me, if I suffer more, by mentioning 
this your condition, than they who have 
involved you m it ! Freedom of speech you 
do notalkVw on all occasions; and that you 
have now admitted it, excites my wonder. 

But if you wffl at length be prevailed on 
to change your conduct ; if you will take 
the field; and act worthy of Athenians ; if 
these redundant sums which you receive at 
home be applied to the advancement of 
your affairs abroad ; perhaps, my country- 
men ! ptrhaps some instance of consummate 
fortune may attend you, and ye may 
so happy as to despise those pit- 
which are like the morsels that a 
physician allows his patient For these do 
not restore his vigour, but just keep him 
from dying. So, your distributions can- 
any valuable purpose, but are 



t sufficient to divert your attention from 
all other things, and thus increase the indo- 
of every one among you. 
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[1.J Of the public meaL] Demetrius Pha- 
lereus records a saying of Denudes, in ridi- 
cule of the custom of distributing victuals 
to the people. The elate, said he, is note 
be ceme a jieble eld woman, that sits at home 
in her etippers, and tup* up her ptisan. 



But I shall be asked, What then ! Is it 
your opinion, that these sums should pay 
our army? — And besides this, that the 
state should be regulated in such a manner, 
that every one may have his share of public 
business, and approve himself a useful citi- 
zen, on what occasion soever his aid may be 
required? Is it in bis power to live in peace ? 
He will live here with greater dignity, while 
these supplies prevent him from being 
tempted by indigence to any thing disho- 
nourable. Is he called forth by an emer- 
gency like the present ? Let him discharge 
that sacred duty which he owes to his 
country, by applying these sums to his 
support in the flekL Is there a man among 
you past the age of service ? Let him, by 
inspecting and conducting the public busi- 
ness, regularly merit his share of the dis- 
tributions which he now receives, without 
any duty enjoined, or any return made to 
the community. And thus, with scarcely 
any alteration, either of abolishing or in- 
novating, all irregularities are removed, 
and the state completely settled, by appoint- 
ing one general regulation, which shall 
entitle our citizens to receive, and at the 
same time oblige them to take arms, to 
administer justice, to act in all cases as then- 
time of life and our affairs require. But it 
never hath, nor could it have, been moved 
by me, that the rewards of the diligent and 
active should be bestowed on the useless 
citizen; or that you should sit here, supine, 
languid, and irresolute, listening to the 
exploits of some general's foreign troops 
(for thus it is at present).— Not that I 
would reflect on him who serves you in any 
instance. But you yourselves, Athenians ! 
should perform those services for which you 
heap honours upon others ; and not recede 
from that illustrious rank of virtue, the 
price of all the glorious toils of your ances- 
tors, and by them bequeathed to you. 

Thus have I laid before you the chief 
points in which I think you Interested. It 
Is your part to embrace that opinion which 
the welfare of the state in general, and that 
of every single member, recommends to 
your acceptance. 



THE THIRD OLYNTHIAC ORATION: 

PROlfOUlfCJED IN THB 8 A Ma YBAB. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The preceding oration had no farther 
effect upon the Athenians, than to- prevail 
on them to send orders to Charidemus, who 
commanded for them at the Hellespont, to 
make an attempt to relieve Olynthus. He 
accordingly lea some forces into Chakis, 
which, in conjunction with the forces of 
Olynthus, ravaged Pallene, a peninsula of 
Macedon, towards Thrace, and Bottia, a 
country on the confines of Chalds, which, 
among other towns, contained Pella, the 
capital of Macedon. 



But these attempts could not divert Philip 
from his resolution of reducing Olynthus, 
which he had now publicly avowed. The 
Olynthians, therefore, found it necessary to 
have once more recourse to Athens s and to 
request, that they would sen 1 troops, com- 
posed of citizens, animated with a sincere 
ardour for their interest, their own glory, 
and the common cause. 

Demosthenes, in the following oration, 
insists on the importance of saving Olyn- 
thus; alarms his hearers with the appre- 
hension of a war, which actually threatened 
Attica, and even the capital; urges tb» 
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necessity of personal service ; and returns 
to his charge of the misapplication of the 
public money, but in such a manner as 
sheweth that nis former remonstrances had 
not the desired effect. 



OLYNTHIAC THE THIRD. 

Callimach. Archon.—A. R. Philip. 12.— 
Olympiad* 107* An. 4. 

I am persuaded, Athenians! that you 
would account it less valuable to possess the 
greatest riches, [1.] than to have the true 
interest of the state, on this emergency, 
clearly laid before you. It is your part, 
therefore, readily and cheerfully to attend 
to all who are disposed to offer their opini- 
ons. For your regards need not to be con- 
fined to those whose counsels are the effect 
of premeditation : [2.] it is your good fortune 
to have men among, you, who can at once 
suggest many points of moment. From 
opinions, therefore, of every kind, you may 
easily choose that most conducive to your 
interest. 

And now, Athenians ! the present juncture 
calls upon us : we almost hear its voice, 
declaring loudly that you yourselves must 
engage in these affairs, if you have the least 
attention to your own security. You enter- 
tain I know not what sentiments on this 
occasion : my opinion is, that the reinforce- 
ments should be instantly decreed; that 
they should be raised with all possible expe- 
dition ; that so our succours may be sent 
from this city, and all former inconveniences 
be avoided ; and that you should send am- 
bassadors to notify these things, and to 
secure our interests by their presence. For 
as he is a man of consummate policy, com- 
plete in the art of turning every incident to 
his own advantage, there is the utmost rea- 
son to fear, that partly by concessions where 
they may be seasonable, partly by menaces 
(and his menaces may [3.1 be believed), and 
partly by rendering us and our absence sus- 
pected, — he may tear from us something of 
the last importance, and force it into his own 
service. 

[1.] The greatest riches.] Ulpian finds 
out a particular propriety in this exordium. 
He observes, that, as the orator intends to 
recommend to them to give up their thea- 
trical appointments, he prepares them for it 
by this observation ; and, while he is endea- 
vouring to persuade them to a just disregard 
of money, appears as if he only spoke their 
sentiments. 

[2.] Premeditation.] Monsieur Tourreil 
admires the greatness of mind of Demos- 
thenes, who, though he gloried in the pains 
and labour his orations cost him, was yet 
superior to that low and malignant passion, 
which oftentimes prompts us to decry those 
talents which we do not possess. I suspect, 
however, that this passage was occasioned 
by some particular circumstance in the 
debate. Perhaps some speaker, who oppo- 



Those very circumstances, however, which 
contribute to the power of Philip, are 
happily the most favourable to us. For 
that uncontrolled command with which he 
governs all transactions, public and secret.; 
his entire direction of his army, as their 
leader, their sovereign, and their treasurer; 
and his diligence, In giving life to every 
part of it by his presence; these things 
greatly contribute to carrying on a war with 
expedition and success, but are powerful 
obstacles to that accommodation which he 
would gladly make with the Olynthians. 
For the Olynthians see plainly that they do 
not now fight for glory, or for part of their 
territory, but to defend their state from 
dissolution and slavery. They know how 
he rewarded those traitors of AmphipoBs, 
who made him master of that city, and 
those of Pydna, who opened their sates to 
him. In a word, free states, I think, must 
ever look with suspicion on an absolute 
monarchy, but a neighbouring monarchy 
must double their apprehensions. 

Convinced of what hath now been offered, 
and possess?d with every other just and 
worthy sentiment, you must exert your 
spirit, you must apply to the war, now, if 
ever ; your fortunes, your persons, your 
whole powers, are now demanded. There 
is no excuse, no pretence left, for declining 
the performance of your duty. For that 
which you were all ever urging loudly, that 
the Olynthians should be engaged in a war 
with Philip, hath now happened of itself; 
and this in a manner most agreeable to our 
interest. For if they had entered into this 
war at our persuasion, they must have been 

[irecarious allies, without steadiness or reso- 
ution ; but as their private injuries have 
made them enemies to Philip, it is probable 
that enmity will be lasting, both on account 
of what they fear, and what they have 
already suffered. My countrymen ! let not 
so favourable an opportunity escape vou : do 
not repeat that error which hath "been so 
often fatal to you. For when, at our return 
from assisting the Euboeans, [4.1 Hierax and 
Strategies, citizens of Amphipofis, mounted 
this gallery, [5.] and pressed you to send out 
your navy, and to take their city under your 
protection, had we discovered that resolu- 
tion in our own cause, which we exerted 

sed Demosthenes, might have urged his 
opinion somewhat dogmatically, as the 
result of mature reflection and deliberation. 

[3.] His menaces may, &c] Although his 
promises could by no means be relied on. 

[4.] The Euboeans.] This refers to the 
expedition in favour of the Euboeans against 
the Thebans, which is mentioned in the note 
on Philip. 1. page 7* The Athenians pre- 
pared for this expedition in three days, ac- 
cording to Demosthenes ; in five, according 
to iEschines. And their success was as 
sudden as their preparation. 

[5.] This gallery.] In the original, rovro 
to im'MA. That eminence where ail the 
public speakers were placed, and from 
whence the .people were ^addressed on all 
occasions. 
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for the safety of Euboea, then had Amphi- 
poik been yours, and all those difficulties 
mad bean avoided, In which you have been 
since Involved. Again, when we received 
advice of the sieges of Pydna, Potidsea, 
Methane, Pagasse, and other places (for I 
would not detain you with a particular reci- 
tal), had we ourselves marched with a due 
spirit and alacrity to the relief of the first 
of these cities, we should now find much 
more compliance, much more humility, in 
PMHp. But by stfll neglecting the present, 
and imagining our future interests win not 
demand our care, we have aggrandised our 
enemy, we have raised him to a degree of 
eminence greater than any king of Macedon 
bad ever yet enjoyed. — Now we have 
another opportunity. That which the 



Olynthians, of themselves, present to the 
state; one no lew considerable ' 
the former. 



And in my opinion, Athenians! if a 
man were to bring the dealings of the gods 
towards us to a fair account, though many 
things might appear not quite agreeable to 
ouv wishes, yet lie would acknowledge that 
we had been highly favoured by them ; and 
with great reason : for that many places had 
been tost in the course of war is truly to be 
rttiTgcd to our own weak conduct. But 
that the difficulties arisen from hence have 
not long affected as, and that an alliance 
now p res e n t s itself to remove them, if we 
aw disp o sed to make the just use of it ; this 
I cannot but ascribe to the divine goodness. 
Bat the same thing happens in this ease as 
m the use of riches. If a man be careful to 
save those he hath acquired, he readily ac- 
knowledges the kindness of fortune ; but if 
by his imprudence they be once lost, with 
them he also loses the sense of gratitude. 
So in political affairs, they who neglect to 
improve their opportunities, forget the fa- 
vours which the gods had bestowed ; for it 
ia the ultimate event which generally deter- 
mines men's judgment of every thing pre- 
cedent. And therefore all affairs hereafter 
should engage your strictest care, that, by 
correcting our errors, we may wipe off the 
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[1.1 Into Thrace. Here, while engaged, 
fee] Thrace was inhabited by aninfinite num- 
ber of different people, whose names Herodo- 
tus hath transmitted. And he observes, that 
could they have united under a single chief, 
or connected themselves by interest or sen- 
timent, they would have formed a body in- 
finitely' superior to all their neighbours. 
After Teres, the Thraciam had divers kings. 
This prince had two sons, Sitalces and Spa- 
radocus, among whose decendants various 
contests arose; till, after a series of usurpa- 
tions and revolutions, Seuthes recovered part 
of the territory of his father, Maesades, and 
transmitted the succession peaceably to Cotis 
the father of Cersobleptes (as Demosthenes 
says, not his brother, as Diodorus). At the 
death of Cotis, the divisions recommenced ; 
and in the place of one king, Thrace had 
three, Cersobleptes, Berisades, and Ama- 
docus; Cersobleptes dispossessed the other 
two, and was himself dethroned by Philip 



inglorious stain of past actions. But should 
we be deaf to these men too, and should he 
be suffered to subvert Orynthus,— aay, what 
can prevent him from marching his forces 
into whatever territory he pleases ? 

Is there not a man among you, Athenians ! 
who reflects by what steps Philip, from a 
beginning so inconsiderable, hath mounted 
to this height of power ? First, he took Am- 
phipolis : then he became master of Pydna ; 
then Potidsea fell; then Methone: then came 
his inroad into Tnessaly : after this, having 
disposed affairs at Pherae, at Pegasae, at 
Magnesia, entirely as he pleased, he^marched 
into Thrace. [1.] Here, while engaged in ex- 
pelling some, and establishing other princes, 
he feil sick. Again, recovering, he never 
turned a moment from his course to ease 
and indulgence, but instantly attacked the 
Olynthians. His expeditions against the 
Illyrians, the Paeonians, against Arymbas, 
[2. J I pass all over. — But I may be asked, 
why this recital now ?— That you may know 
and see your own error, in ever neglecting 
some part of your affairs, as if beneath your 
regard : and that active spirit with which 
Philip pursueth his designs : which ever fires 
him: and which never can permit him to 
rest satisfied with those things he hath al- 
ready accomplished. If then he determines 
firmly and invariably to pursue his con- 
quests; and if we are obstinately resolved 
against every vigorous and effectual mea- 
sure; think, what consequences may we ex- 
pect ! In the name of Heaven, can any man 
be so weak, as not to know, that by neglect- 
ing this war, we are transferring it from 
that country to our own? And should this 
happen, I fear, Athenians! that as they who 
inconsiderately borrow money upon high in- 
terest, after a short-lived affluence are de- 
prived of their own fortunes: so we, by this 
continued indolence, by consulting only our 
ease and pleasure, may be reduced to the 

Sievous necessity of engaging in affairs 
e most shocking and disagreeable, and of 
exposing ourselves in the defence of this our 
native territory. 

Frontinus reports, that Alexander, when he 
had conquered Thrace, brought the princes 
of that country with him in his expedition 
into Asia, to prevent their raising any com- 
motions in his absence: a proof that Philip 
and Alexander had established several petty 
kings in Thrace, who were vassals to Mace- 
don. TourreU. 

[2.] Arymbas.lHewa8thesonof Aketas, 
king of Epirus, and brother to Neoptole- 
raus, whose daughter Olympius PhOip mar- 
ried. About three years before the date of 
this oration, the death of their father pro- 
duced a dispute between the brothers about 
the succession : Arymbas was the lawful 
heir; yet Philip obliged him, by force of 
arms, to divide the kingdom with Neopto- 
lemus : and not contented with this, at the 
death of Arymbas he found means, by his 
intrigues and menaces, to prevail on the 
Epirots to banish his son, and to constitute 
Alexander, the son of Neoptolemus, sole 
monarch. TourreU, 
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am ! that you an now to determine whe- 
ther It be mart expedient to cany the war 
into Ms country, or to fight him here. If 
(Hynthut be defended, Macedon will be the 
seat of war ; you may harass his kingdom, 
and enjoy your own territories free from 
apprehensions. But should that nation be 
subdued by Philip, who will oppose his 
inarching hither ? Will the Thebans? Let it 
not be thought severe, when I affirm that 
they wfll join readily in the invasion. [1.] 
Will the Phodans ? a people scarcely able 
[fc] to defend their own country, without 

Sir assistance. Will any others ? [3]— But, 
, cries some one, he would make no such 
attempt—This would be the greatest of ab- 
surdities; not to execute those threats, when 
he hath full power, which, now when they 
appear so idle and extravagant, he yet dares 
to utter. And I think you are not yet to 
learn how great would be the difference be- 
tween our engaging him here, and there. 
Were we to be only thirty days abroad, and 
to draw all the necessaries of the camp from 
oar own lands, even were there no enemy to 
ravage diem, the damage would, in my opin- 
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[L] Join readily in the invasion.] The 
reasons of Thebers hatred to Athens have 
been already assigned. See note on Olynth. 
II. p. 67. 

TS.J Scarcely able, Ac. J The Phodans 
were at this time reduced to a very low 
state, by a continued series of ill success in 
the sacred war. Philomelus and Onomar- 
chus had perished ; Phayllus and Phalecus, 
then- successors, had been frequently defeat- 
ed ; and the Thebans were continually gain- 



ion, amount to more than the whole expense 
of the late war. [4.] Add then the presence 
of an enemy, and how greatly must the cala- 
mity be increased ? but, farther, add the 
infamy : and to those who judge rightly, no 
distress can be more grievous than the scan- 
dal of misconduct. 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon us all 
(justly influenced by these considerations), 
to unite vigorously in the common cause, 
and repd the danger that threatens this ter- 
ritory. Let the rich exert themselves on 
this occasion ; that, by contributing a small 
portion of their affluence, they may secure 
the peaceful possession of the rest Let 
those who are of the age for military duty ; 
that by learning the art of war in Philip's 
dominions, they may become formidable 
defenders of their native land. Let our 
orators ; that they may safely submit their 
conduct to the public inspection. For your 
judgment of their administrations will ever 
be determined by the event of things. And 
may we all contribute to render that fa- 
vourable ! 
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ing advantages over them. Tourreil. 

[3.] Will any others ? ] He avoids all men- 
tion of the Thessalians; because he had 
i'ust shewed that they were ill-aftected to 
'tulip, and therefore might be supposed 
willing to join with the Athenians. 

[4.] Of the late war.] That is, their expe- 
dition into Thrace, in order to recover Am- 
phipolis, which, according to the calcula- 
tion of iEschines, cost then 1500 talents. — 
Tourreil. 



THE ORATION ON THE PEACE: 



PROKOUXCSD IN THE ARCHON8HIP OF ARCH IAS, THREE YEARS AFTER THE 

OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Athenians sent those succours to 
Otynthus, which were recommended in the 
preceding oration. But they could not de- 
lend that state against its domestic ene- 
mies : for the year following, two of its ci- 
tiaena, Lasthenes and Eutbycrates, betray- 
ed the dty to Philip. He razed it, threw 
part of the inhabitants in chains, sold an- 
other part, and distinguished the two trai- 
tors only by the cruelty of their death. His 
two brothers, who had been harboured in 
Orynthus, he also sacrificed to his jealousy 
and revenge. 

These events, no less than the repeated 
instances of Demosthenes, prevailed on the 
Athenians to declare war against Philip in 
form. Hitherto he had kept some mea- 
sures with them, and had sought various 
pretences fbr glossing over his hostilities; 
but ndw he feu with the utmost fury upon 
all their tributary states, and obliged De- 
mosthenes to appear once more in the as- 
sembly, to persuade the Athenians to de- 



fend the Islanders, and their colonies which 
lay upon the Hellespont. But scarcely had 
the war been declared, when the vigour of 
their enemy, and their own fickleness and 
indolence, made them weary of it. Ctesi- 
phon and Phrynon were sent to sound Phi- 
lip's dispositions towards a separate peace. 
This was as he could wish. The Phocian 
war was at present the object of his views : 
and his arts had just regained the Thessali- 
ans over to the confederacy, who had been 
prevailed on to stand neuter. To the Athe- 
nian ministers, therefore, he made such 
professions, that Demosthenes and nine 
others were sent to negotiate the peace ; 
who proceeded as far as they were author 
rized, and returned with Antipater, Par- 
menio,and Eurylochus, on the part of Phi- 
lip. Ambassadors were sent, soon after, 
from Athens, with full powers to conclude 
the treaty. In the first of these embassies, 
Demosthenes had met with some Athenian 
prisoners in Macedon, whom he promised 
to redeem at his own expense, and took this 
opportunity to perform it, while his col- 
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leagues* in the mean time* were to proceed 
with all expedition, in order to conclude 
with Philip. Three months elapsed, how- 
ever, before they came to an audience with 
the king, who was all this time making 
himself master of those places in Thrace, 
which the Atnenians claimed as their right. 
At last the terms of the treaty were agreed 
to ; but by affected delays, and by corrupt- 
ing the ambassadors, he found means to 
defer the execution of it, until he had ad- 
ranced his troops into Thessaly, in order 
to proceed against the Phocians. He then 
concluded the peace; and on their return, 
the ambassadors who had conducted the 
treaty (and jfSschines in particular) expa- 
tiated upon his candour and sincerity. They 
declared (at the very time when he was 

gving Thebes the most solemn assurances 
at he would exterminate the Phocians), 
that his sole views were to screen this peo- 
ple from the fury of their enemies, and to 
control the insolence of the Thebans. They 
also vouched for his performing several things 
in favour of the state, not formally stipu- 
lated in the treaty. Thus were the Athe- 
nians amused, and Philip suffered to pass 
the straits of Thermopylae, and to pur- 
sue his march into Phocls. 

His reputation and approach struck such 
a terror into the Phocians, that although 
they received a reinforcement of a thou- 
sand Spartans, they yet sent to treat, or 
rather to submit He allowed Phalecus with 
eight thousand mercenaries to retire into 
Peleponnesus ; but the rest, who were inha- 
bitants of Phocis, were left at his mercy. The 
disposal of these he referred to the Amphic- 

3rons, from an affected regard to the autho- 
ty of an assembly composed of the repre- 
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[1.] I shall here take the liberty to tran- 
scribe a remark from the authors of the 
Universal History. 

Libanius and Photius had taken pains to 
prove that the oration to which we refer 
above ought not to be ascribed to Demos- 
thenes. We might well enough defend our- 
selves, by alleging, that it has been gene- 
rally esteemed his, and, as such, has con- 
stantly maintained its place in his works. 
This would be sufficient for our purpose, 
but, in truth, the arguments on which the 
opposite sentiment u built, are so easily 
overturned, that we might be justly blamed 
for neglecting so favourable an occasion of 
letting this point in a true light. Demos- 
thenes (say those who will not allow this ora- 
tion to be his,) charged iEschines with betray- 
ing his country,on account of his recommend- 
ing warmly a peace with Philip ; they cannot 
therefore think, that Demosthenes would 
run openly into those measures which he 
had so lately and so warmly decried; or 
that he, who on every other occasion singly 
opposed Philip, and ran all hazards to bring 
him into odium with the people, should now 
be single on the other side, and attempt to 
cross the disposition of the Athenians, in 
favour of peace and Philip. These objectors 
forget that Demosthenes was a patriot as 
well as an orator ; that he did not pursue 



sentatives of the states of Greece. They 
thundered out the severest decreet against 
this wretched people. Among other things, 
it was enacted, that they should lose their 
seat in the Amphictyomc council, and that 
the double voice which they had enjoyed in 
it should be transferred to Philip ; who, by 
the same resolution, gained the superintenr 
dency of the Pythian games, which the Co- 
rinthians forfeited by taking part with the 
Phocians. 

The Athenians had not been presen t at 
Philip's election into this council; and pro- 
bably to avoid all opposition he had asseav 
bled only such Amphfctyons as were devoted 
to his interest. He thought it proper, how- 
ever, to send circular letters to the absent 
states, inviting them to assemble at Dei- 
phos, and to ratify his election. 

Athens, among others, received the invi- 
tation; and as Philip's ambitious designs 
could be no longer concealed, many were for 
violent measures. The proposal raised a 
ferment in the assembly; which seems to 
have breathed nothing but indignation and 
opposition. On this occasion, Demosthenes 
thought it his duty to moderate their heat ; 
and, in the following oration, endeavours 
to prevent their being betrayed into any 
rash and imprudent measures. 



THE ORATION ON THE PEACE. [1.] 

Archia, Arch<m.—A. R. Philip. IS. Olym- 
piad. 108. An. 3. 

Athenians ! I see that this debate must be 
attended with many difficulties and great 

Philip with implacable hatred, because he 
was king of Macedon, but because he thought 
him both wiling and able to obstruct the 
designs of Athens, and even to reduce her, 
from that splendid pre-eminence which she 
now held in Greece, to the ordinary rank of 
a state, in name free, but in truth dependant 
upon him : this was the motive of Demos- 
thenes' heat on other occasions; and the 
motive to his coolness now was the strict 
alliance between Philip and the other Grecian 
states, which rendered it a thing impracti- 
cable for Athens to contend with him and 
them, alone. Besides, as he rightly observes 
in the harangue, it would have been ridicu- 
lous for those who refused to enter into an 
equal war for rich cities and fertile pro- 
vinces, to have rushed suddenly into an 
unequal contest about an empty title, or, 
as he emphatically expresses it, *to take 
away the shadow of Delphos from him who 
was master of Delphos itself.' We therefore 
acknowledge this to be the oration of De- 
mosthenes, because he was worthy of it 

It is scarcely worth while to take notice of 
a small mistake in this remark. Libanius 
does not deny that Demosthenes was the 
author of this oration. He allows it to have 
been written by him, but is of opinion that 
he never ventured to pronounce it 
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commotion: not only became many of our 
interests are already given up, and therefore 
inini'w i sasry to be now laid before you ; but 
because it u impossible to agree on such ex- 
pedients as may secure what yet remain; 
Dot that a variety of clashing opinions must 
divide the assembly. Then, to advise, is 
naturally a difficult and distressing part. 
But you, Athenians ! have rendered it yet 
more distressing: for all other people na- 
turally seek counsel while affairs are yet de- 
pending; you deliberate, when the event 
bath made it too late. Hence hath it hap- 
pened, through the whole course of my 
observation, that the man who arraigns your 
conduct is heard with esteem, and his senti- 
ments airoroved ; yet have your affairs ever 
miscarried, and the objects of your delibera- 
tion have all been lost. But although this 
be too true, still I am persuaded (and from 
this persuasion I arose to speak), that if you 
wul put an end to tumult and opposition, 
and grant me that attention which becomes 
those who are consulting for their country, 
and upon so important an occasion ; I have 
some points to urge, some measures to pro- 
pose, which may serve our present interests, 
and repair our past miscarriages. 

Sensible as I am, Athenians ! that to ex- 
patiate on those counsels one hath formerly 
given, and to speak of one's self, is the most 
successful artifice of those who dare to 
practise such artifice ; yet to me it is so 
odious, so detestable, that although I see it 
necessary, yet I loathe it. However, it will 
assist your judgment, I presume, on this 
occasion, if you recall to mind something 
of what I formerly have mentioned.— You 
may remember, that during the disorders of 
Eubcea, when certain persons persuaded you 
to assist Plutarchus, [1.] and to undertake 
an inglorious and expensive war, I was the 
firstTthe only one, who rose up to oppose it, 
and scarcely escaped their fury, who, for a 
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[L] To assist Plutarchus.] Philip had 
long regarded Eubcea as very proper, by its 
situation, to favour the designs tie meditated 
against Greece. He therefore took pains to 
form a party in the island, and fomented 
divisions and factions in the several states of 
which it was composed. Plutarch, the go- 
vernor of Eretria, one of the principal cities 
of Eubcea, applied to the Athenians for as- 
sistance against some attempts of Philip, 
and obtained it ; but afterward (having pro- 
bably been gained over to Philip's party) 
he took up arms against the very auxiliaries 
he had invited. But this perfidy did not 
disconcert Phodon, who commanded them. 
He gained a victory over the Macedonians, 
and drove Plutarch out of Eretria. Phocion 
was afterward recalled, and Molossus, his 
successor in this war, was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Philip. 

[2.1 Neoptolemus the player.] This Ne- 
optolemus was also a great tragic poet, 
though the orator only mentions the less 
honourable distinction. Not that the pro- 
fession of a player was held in disesteem in 
Greece. Players were the favourites of prin- 
ces, and were raised to the highest exnploy- 



triflmg gain, were urging you to many highly 
pernicious measures. In a little time, when 
the load of infamy had fallen upon you, and 
that you had suffered such treatment as no 
people ever received from those they had 
assisted, you were all made sensible of the 
iniquity of your seducers, and the justness 
and integrity of my counsels. Again, when 
I saw Neoptolemus the player [2.] (in that 
full security which his profession gave him) 
involving the state in the greatest distress* 
and in all his public conduct devoted to 
Philip ; I appeared, and warned you of the 
danger ; and this from no secret motive, no 
private enmity, [3.1 no officious baseness, 
as the event itself discovered. But it is not 
the defenders of Neoptolemus that I accuse 
(for he was not depending on a single one), 
but you yourselves ; for had you been spec- 
tators in the theatre, not engaged in affairs 
of the highest and most intimate concern- 
ment to the public, you could not have 
heard him with more indulgence, nor me 
with more resentment. Ana now you all 
know, that he who then went over to the 
enemy, pretending to collect some debts, 
that he might bring them hither (as he said), 
to enable him to serve the state ; that he 
who was perpetually inveighing against the 
cruelty of accusing a man for thus transfer- 
ring his effects from that country hither ; 
the moment that a peace freed him from all 
apprehensions, converted that estate [40 
into money, which he acquired here, and 
brought it off with him to Philip. 

These two instances which I have pro- 
duced, shew with what fidelity and truth I 
spoke on those occasions. I shall mention 
one, and but one more, and then proceed 
to the point now to be debated. When we 
had received the solemn ratification of the 
treaty, and that the embassy returned home ; 
when certain persons assured you, that Thes- 
pia and Platssa were to be repeopled ; [5. J 
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meat* in the state. This very man was 
nominated, the year before, one of the ten 
ambassadors that were to conclude the peace 
with Philip. Tourreil. 

[3.1 No private enmity, arc] Probably 
this is a repetition of the very words of 
Neoptolemus's party. 

[4. j That estate.] The text has it, oinriaw 
<f>avtpdv. The Athenians distinguished two 
sorts of goods or estates : apparent, by which 
they understood lands; and not apparent, 
that is, money, slaves, moveables, (Sec, 

[5.] That Thespia and Plata* were to be 
repeopled.] Thespia had been razed by the 
Thebans, under Epaminondas. Plataea had 
been twice destroyed by them ; once, when 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, obliged the' 
Platoons to surrender at discretion, in the 
fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. The 
Thebans, who were then joined with Lace- 
demon, insisted that they should be exter- 
minated. The treaty of Antalcidas restored 
them : but this did not last long; for, three 
years before the battle of Leuctra, the The* 
bans reduced them to their former wretched 
state, because they refused to join with them 
against the Lacedemonians. Tourreil. 
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that* if Pfaflip became master of the Pho- 
clans, he would spare them: that Thebes 
was to submit to his regulation ; [1 that 
Oropus [2.] was to be ours ; that Euboea 
should be given up [3.] to us as an equivalent 
for Amphlpolb; with other such insidious 
promises, which* in spite of interest, of jus- 
tice, and of honour, drove you to abandon 
Phocis : I never attempted to deceive you ; 
I was not silent ; no, vou must remember I 
declared that I knew of none, that I expected 
none of these things ; but thought that who- 
ever mentioned them could scarcely be 
serious* 

And these instances of my superior fore- 
sight I do by no means ascribe to any extra- 
ordinary penetration; I speak it not from 
boasting or arrogance; nor do I pretend to 
any superiority out what arises from these 
two causes: The first is fortune, which I 
find more powerful than all the policy and 
wisdom of man; the other, that perfect dis- 
interestedness with which my judgments 
are ever formed : so that no man can hold 
out any advantage to my view, to influence 
my public conduct. Hence it is, that on all 
occasions of debate, your true interest strikes 
my eye directly. But when a bribe is, as it 
were, cast into one scale, it then preponder- 
ates, and forces down the judgment with 
it ; so that it is not possible that a person, 
thus Influenced, can ever offer good and 
salutary counsel. 

And now, to give my sentiments on the 
present occasion :— Whether subsidies, or 
alliances, or whatever schemes are concert- 
ing for the public good, one point must be 
secured; the continuance of the present 
peace. Not that it is so very excellent, or so 
worthy of you ; but, of what kind soever it 
may be, it were more for the interest of your 
affairs that it had never been concluded, 
than that now, when it is concluded, you 
should infringe it; for we have suffered our- 
selves to be deprived of many advantages, 
which would have given our arms much 
more security and strength. 
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[1.1 That Thebes was to submit to his 
regulation.] In the Greek it is dtoiKeTi, « ad- 
minktraturuin.' Philip made use of this soft 
expression, to persuade the Athenians that 
he would reduce the Thebans to reason, and 
put it out of their power to undertake any 
act of outrage or injustice; and at the same 
time to avoid alarming the Thebans, or 
alienating them from his party. Wolfius 
thinks that &o;K<eiy is put for dioutVetv, 
translates it ' dJssipaturum,' that he would 
exterminate die Thebans. But I cannot 
think that he would have expressed himself 
in a manner so harsh, and so likely to make 
the Thebans his enemies. Tourreii. 

[2.] That Oropus, dec] This city had 
been taken from the Athenians, the third 

Si of the 103d Olympiad, by Themision, 
tyrant of Eretria, and afterward put into 
the hands of the Thebans. Their mutual 
pretensions to this city had oftentimes em- 
broiled these two states. TonrreiL 

fa] Euboea should be given up, Arc.] For 
he had by this time gained a great authority 



In the next place, we must be careful not 
to drive those to extremities, who are now 
assembled, and call themselves the council 
of Amphlctyons; ndr to afford them a pre. 
tence for a general war against us. Wert 
we again engaged with Philip for Amptri- 
polls, or any such private matter of dispute, 
In which neither Thessanans, nor Argtaas, 
nor Thebans, were concerned; in my opin- 
ion, none of these would join against us; 
and, least of all,— let me be heard out with- 
out interruption, — the Thebans: not mat 
they wish well to us, or would not wflUngr? 
recommend themselves to Philip; but tfiej 
are perfectly sensible (however mean the* 
understandings may be thought), that were 
they to engage in a war with vou, the evfli 
would all fall on them ; [40 the advantage! 
others would he ready to intercept. They 
would therefore never "be betrayed: m such a 
Quarrel, unless the cause were general. In 
like manner, another war with the Thebsm 
for Oropus, or any such private cause, could 
not, I think, distress us : for there are those 
who would either join with us or them, tr* 
repel an invasion, but in offensive measura 
would concur with neither. This is the true 
nature, the very spirit of alliances. There 
are none so much attached to us or Thebes, 
as to desire that we should maintain our 
own power and triumph over our compe- 
titor. To be secure, they would all wish us 
for their own sakes ; but that either of us 
should reduce the other to subjection, and 
so be enabled to give law to them, not one 
would bear. 

Where then lies the danger ? What art 

J r ou to guard against ? that general pretence 
or uniting against us, which the war now 
in agitation may afford the states. For if 
the Argians, [ft.] and the Messenians, and 
the Megalopolitans, and such other of the 
Petoponnesians as are in the same interest, 
should make it a cause of quarrel, that we 
have sought a treaty with the Lacedemo- 
nians, and seem to have favoured their de- 
signs : [6.] if the Thebans, incensed as they 
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in that island, and stationed his garrisons in 
most of its cities. 

[40 The evils would all fall on them, dec] 
Sparta only waited for this rupture, to as- 
sert its power once more. And from Philip's 
former conduct it appeared very plainly, 
that he knew how to avail himself of such a 
quarrel. 

[&.] For if the Argians, dec] When the 
Spartan power was broken by Thebes, these 
people, who had been dependant on Sparta, 
asserted their freedom. This occasioned 
some contests which still subsisted, and m 
which the Spartans were favoured by Athens. 
TourreiL 

KO To have favoured their designs, dec] 
designs of the Lacedemonians, of re- 
ducing these people to their former subjec- •• 
tion. — Tourreu translates eK&xc<r0cu, to ' 
approve. Suidas renders it stronger— to for- . 
ward, to promote i Udt-xectiat, 'significat 
aliquid aS altero accipere, quod ipse deinde 
tractandum suscipias/ Wolfius applies enetm 
von to the Argians, dec and translates the 
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ikl to be at present* should become vet 
incensed at our harbouring their exiles, 
ad taking every occasion of declaring 
Ives implacably averse to them ; if the 
•alians should resent our reception of 
ugltive Phocians, and Philip our op- 
g bis admission into the council of 
Uctyons ; I fear, that, to revenge these 
te quarrels, they may use the authority 
is council, to give sanction to a general 
gainst us; and, in the violence of re- 
lent, forget even their own interest, as 
tpened in the Phocian war. You are 
morant that the Thebans and Philip, 
be TbeasaUans, although they had by 
Bans the same views, have yet all con- 
d in the same scheme of conduct. The 
ana, for instance, were not able to hin- 
hflip from passing, and becoming mas- 
f Thermopylae, nor from coming in 
all their toils, and depriving them of 
lory.; (for as to possessions, [£]and the 
sitton of territories, the Thebans have 
Bded happily; but in point of honour 
reputation they have suffered roost 
rfufly.) If Philip did not pass, they 
to expect nothing ; it was highly disa- 
ble to them; yet, for the sake of Orcho- 
le and Coronea, [3.] which they greatly 
td, but were not able to take, they 
to endure all this. And yet there are 
na who dare to assert that Philip did 
nrrender these cities to the Thebans 
', but was compelled. Away with such 
noes! I am satisfied that this was 
ly his concern with the gaining the 
ta, die glory of the war, the honour of 
log it, and the direction of the Pythian 
a ; and these were the greatest objects 
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ge thus, 'propter acta qussdam soaim- 
av* But 1 have chosen the other mter- 
iion as the most natural. 
] At our harbouring their exiles/) Many 
actties of Boeotia favoured the Phocians 
te sacred war. But when this war was 
i, and the Thebans became masters of 
s dties, they treated the inhabitants 
great cruelty, and obliged them to take 
er at Athens. 

] As to p o ss e s si ons, Ace] All Phods 
given up xo them immediately after the 

1 Orchomenus and Coronea, Ax.] The 
dans had taken these two cities from 
i the year before. 

] A seat in the co'incH, &c] Of which 
had been deprivad by the Phocians 
tag themselves masters of Delphos, 
« this council assembled. „* 

] We «ufler the Cardians to be distin- 
led. &c] This is explained in the in- 
action to the oration on the state of the 



of his most earnest wishes. As to the The' 1 " 
salians, they neither desired to see the The- 
bans aggrandized, nor Philip (for in their 
power they saw danger to themselves) ; but 
two things they greatly desired, a seat in the 
council Pi.] of Amphictyons, and the wealth 
of Delphos ; and thence they were induced 
to join in the confederacy. Thus you may 
observe that private interest oftentimes en- 
gages men in measures quite opposite to 
their inclinations. And therefore ft is your 
part to proceed with the utmost caution. 

What then I saith some one, shall these 
apprehensions make.us yield to his demands ? 
is this your motion ? Not at all ! I only 
mean to shew you, how you may maintain 
your dignity, avoid a war, and approve 
your moderation and justice to the world. 
As to those violent men who think we should 
brave all dangers, nor foresee the difficulties 
attending upon arms, I wish them to con- 
sider this. We allow the Thebans to po s s es s 
Oropus: were we asked the motive, we 
should answer, Toavoki a war. In like man- 
ner, by the present treaty, we yield Ampbi- 
polis to Philip; we suffer the Cardians to 
be distinguished [&] from the other inhaU- 
bitants of the Chersonesus; the king of 
Caria [&] to possess Chios, and Cos, and 
Rhodes; and the Byzantines [70 to cruise 
for prizes : and this, because we think that 
peace andtranquillity will produce more ad- 
vantages than violence and contests about 
these points. And if thus directed in our 
conduct towards each particular state, and 
where our interest is highly and intimately 
concerned, it would be perfect weakness and 
absurdity to provoke the resentment of 
them all for a shadow. [8.] 
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re.] The king of Caria.] Mausolus king 
of that country, had assisted these islands 
against Athens, in the social war ; and when, 
at the conclusion of this war, the Athenians 
were obliged to declare them free and inde- 
pendent, their ally made himself master of 
them. Upon the death of Mausolus, his 
wife Artemisia maintained his dominion in 
these new-conquered islands. She survived 
her husband but two years, and was suc- 
ceeded by ber brother Hidrieas, who reigned 
in Caria at the time that this oration was 
pronounced. TourreiU 

[7*1 And the Byzantines, dec.] These 
people had also revolted from the Athenians, * 
and joined with the islanders in the social 
war : — How far, or on what pretence, they 
were suffered to commit those outrages upon 
the seas, does not appear. TourreiU 

[8»] For a shadow.] In the Greek, nept 
rf t t iv AeXfolt antui, tot a shadow in Del- 
phos. That is. for an empty title of Am 
phictyon, or of a protector ox the temple of 
Delphos* 



DEMOSTHENES' ORATIONS. , [on 
THE SEVENTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP: 



INTRODUCTION. . Argoe. ami Messene, prated the Athenian 

on their part, and reproached them with 

Thi Qreetj thought 11 moper to confirm, having alieady too much floured the Llce- 

or at lout Dot to oppoea Phllip-i admission ' dcmonians, those enemies of Thabea, and 
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general welfare of 

Greece, No; wai It owing to any design of 
conceallng his ignorance, that this explana- 
tion was not orknallv allowed a place In 
ll:- nstn on this oration. What u, or faj 
Imagined to be, clear to us, we are apt to 
no c ter ou raclves muat, at first glance, appear 
to others eiactiy in the same iijjh;. Just iu 

r, Is. In luelf; ab- 
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your displeasure; but confine ourselves to 
general representations of the grievous, of 
the outrageous nature of his conduct, and 
the like. Then, you who attend, are better 
qualified than Philip, either to plead the 
justice of your cause, or to apprehend it, 
when enforced by others: but as to any 
effectual opposition to his present designs, in 
this you are entirely inactive. You see then 
the consequence, the necessary, the natural 
consequence; each of you excels in that 
which hath engaged your time and applica- 
tion: he, in acting; you, in speaking. And 
if, on this occasion, it be sufficient that we 
speak with a superior force of truth and 
justice, this may be done with the utmost 
ease : but if we are to consider how to rectify 
our present disorders, how to guard against 
the danger of plunging inadvertently into 
still greater; against the progress of a power 
which may at last bear down all opposition ; 
then must our debates proceed in a different 
manner; and all they who speak, and all you 
who attend, must prefer the best and most 
salutary measures to the easiest and most 
agreeable. 

First, then, Athenians ! if there be a man 
who feels no apprehensions at the view of 
Philip's power, and the extent of his con- 
quests; who imagines that these portend 
no danger to the state, or that his designs 
are not all aimed against you ; I am amazed ! 
and must entreat the attention of you all, 
while I explain those reasons briefly, which 
Induce me to entertain different expecta- 
tions, and to regard Philip as our real ene- 
my ; that if I appear to have looked forward 
with the more penetrating eye, you may 
join with me ; if they, who are thus secure 
and confident in this man, you may yield to 
their direction. 

In the first place, therefore, I consider 
the acquisitions made by Philip when the 
peace was just concluded : Thermopylae, 
and the command of Phocis. What use did 
he make of these ? — He chose to serve the 
interest of Thebes, not that of Athens. And 
why? As ambition is his great passion, 
universal empire the sole object of his views ; 
not peace, not tranquillity, not any just pur- 
pose; he knew this well, that neither our 

[l.] When Alexander, Ac] The reader 
may find the history here alluded to in the 
eighth and ninth books of Herodotus. The 
expressions in the original are as contemp- 
tuous as possible, 6 rovrou t or as some edi- 
tions have it, 6 rovrtav Upofovot, the ances- 
tor of these wretches the Macedonians ; and 
then, not npoofius, ambassador, but KHPYS, 
herald or crier, the slave or menial officer of 
his master Mardonius. Avec le titre d'am- 
hassadeur (as Tourreil translates it) suggests 
the honourable idea which Demosthenes 
takes such pains to keep out of view. 

[2.] The one, he knows, fought for the 
Barbarian ; the others did not oppose him.] 
The readiness with which the Thebans 
granted earth and water, the tokens of sub- 
mission, to the Persian, the regret with 
which they joined Leonidas at Thermopylae, 
their joining openly with Xerxes, when his ■ 



constitution nor our principles would admit 
him to prevail upon you (by any thing he 
could promise, by any thing he could do), 
to sacrifice one state of Greece to your pri- 
vate interest: but that, as you have the 
due regard to justice, as you have an abhor- 
rence of the least stain upon your honour, 
and as you have that quick discernment 
which nothing can escape ; the moment his 
attempt was made, you would oppose him 
with the same vigour as if you yourselves 
had been immediately attacked. The The- 
bans, he supposed (and the event confirmed 
his opinion), would, for the sake of any pri- 
vate advantage, suffer him to act towards 
others as he pleased ; and, far from opposing 
or impeding his designs, would be ready at 
his command to fight upon his side. From 
the same persuasion he now heaps his favours 
upon the Messenians and Argians. And this 
reflects the greatest lustre upon you, my 
countrymen! for by these proceedings you 
are declared the only invariable assertors of 
the rights of Greece ; the only persons, whom 
no private attachment, no views of interest, 
can seduce from their affection to the Greeks. 
And that it is with reason he entertains 
these sentiments of you, and sentiments so 
different of the Thebans and the Argians ; he 
may be convinced, not from the present 
only, but from a review of former times. 
For he must have been informed, I presume, 
he cannot but have heard, that your ances- 
tors, when, by submitting to the King, they 
might have purchased the sovereignty of 
Greece, not only scorned to listen, when 
Alexander, [1.] this man's ancestor, was 
made the messenger of such terms, but 
chose to abandon their city, encountered 
every possible difficulty ; ana, after all this, 
performed such exploits, as men are ever 
eager to recite, yet with the just force and 
dignity no man ever could express: and 
therefore it becomes me to be silent on this 
subject : for in reality their actions are su- 
perior to the power of words. As to the 
ancestors of the Thebans and the Argians, 
the one, he knows, fought for the Barba- 
rian ; the others did not oppose him. [2.1 
He knew then, that both these- people would 
attend but to their private interest, without 
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arms had the appearance of success, and 
other circumstances, confirmed oy the united 
testimony of historians, all warrant the as- 
sertion or Demosthenes. The Argians were 
engaged to a neutrality, by an artifice of the 
Persians, who pretended to derive their 
descent from Perseus, the son of Acrisius, 
one of the kings of Argos. This pretence, 
how gross soever, was sufficient for a people 
who chose to be deceived ; and would not 
reflect that this monarchy had not the title 
of Persian till the reign of Cyrus. Their 
infidelity to the cause of Greece they con- 
cealed under the veil of ambition ; for they 
professed themselves ready to concur in the 
common defence, provided that they were 
admitted to an equal share of the command 
with Lacedemon: which proposal was re- 
jected, as they desired. TourreU. 

E 
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the least regard to the common cause of 
Greece: should he choose you for allies, 
you would serve him so far only as justice 
would permit; but if he attached himseli 
to them, he gained assistants in all the 
schemes of his ambition. This it is that 
then determined him, this it is that now 
determines him, to their side rather than to 
yours : not that he sees they have a greater 
naval force [1.] than we ; or that, having 
gained the sovereignty in the inland coun- 
tries, he declines the command of the seas, 
and the advantages of commerce ; or that 
he hath forgotten those pretences, those 
promises which obtained him the peace. 

But I may be told, It is true, he did act 
thus ; but not from ambition, or from any 
of those motives of which I accuse him ; but 
as he thought the cause of Thebes mure just 
than ours-fa.]— This of all pretences he can- 
not now allege. Can he, who commands the 
Lacedemonians [3.1 to quit their claim to 
Messene, pretend that, in giving up Orcho- 
menus and Coronea to the Thebans, he 
acted from regard to justice? But now 
comes his last subterfuge. He was com- 
pelled ; and yielded these places quite against 
his inclinations, being encompassed by the 
Thessalian horse and Theban infantry. 
Fine pretence !— Just so, they cry, he is 
to entertain suspicions of the Thebans : and 
some spread rumours of their own fra- 
ming, that he is to fortify Elatea. [4.] 
Yes ! these things are yet to be, and so wiu 
they remain, in my opinion; but his attack 
on Lacedemon, In conjunction with the 
Thebens and Argians, is not yet to be made. 
No! he is actually detaching forces; sup- 
plying money ; and is himself expected at 
the head of a formidable army. The La- 
cedemonians, therefore, the enemies of 
Thebes, he now infests. And will he then 
restore the Phocians, whom he hath but just 
now ruined ? Who can believe this ? I, for 
my part, can never think, if Philip had been 
forced into those former measures, or if he 
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[1.] A greater naval force, ere] Athens, 
as a maritime power, was superior to all the 
other Greeks. At the battle of Salamis, of 
the three hundred vessels which composed 
the Grecian fleet, two hundred were Athe- 
nian. Three hundred ships sailed from the 
port of Athens upon the expedition of Sicily ; 
and their fleet was afterward increased to 
four hundred. Tourreih 

[2.1 The cause of Thebes more just than 
ours. J The union of Philip with the Thebans 
had a very plausible colour : that to espous- 
hig the cause of Apollo, and punishing the 
sacrilegious profaners of his temple. It was 
not convenient to display this at large, and 
therefore he cuts it snort by one vague ex- 
pression. For the art of an orator appears 
no less in suppressing such things as may 
prove unfavourable to his design, than in 
o welling on those points which may assist it. 
TourreU. 

[3.1 Can he, who commands the Lacede- 
monians, dcc.1 Because the pretensions of 
each were of the same nature. Lacedemon as- 
sumed the supreme power in Peloponnesus. 



had now abandoned the Thebans, that he 
would make this continued opposition to their 
enemies. No ! his present measures prove 
that all his past conduct was the effect of 
choice ; and from all his actions it appears, 
that all his actions are directly levelled 
against this state. And there is in some sort 
a necessity for this. Consider : he aims at 
empire, and from you alone he expects op- 
position. He hath long loaded us with in- 
juries ; and of this he himself is most inti- 
mately conscious ; for those of our posses- 
sions which he hath reduced to his service* 
he uses as a barrier to his other territories: 
so that if he should give up Amphipolis and 
Potidaea, he would not think himself secure 
even in Macedon. He is therefore sensible, 
that he entertains designs against you, and 
that you perceive them. Then, as bethinks 
highly of your wisdom, he concludes that 
you must hold him in that abhorrence which 
he merits : hence is he alarmed ; e xp e c t in g 
to feel some effects of your resentment (If you 
have any favourable opportunity)* unless bt 
prevents you by his attack. Hence h Ms 
vigilance awakened ; his arm raised^ 
the state : he courts some at the 
and such of the Peloponnesians ae have the 
same views with him ; whom he deem too 
mercenary to regard any thing but present 
interest, and too perversely stupid to foresee 
any consequences. And yet persons of but 
moderate discernment may have some mani- 
fest examples to sssnm them, which I had 
occasion to TA.1 mention to the Messenians, 
and to the Ammbs. Perhaps it may be pro- 
per to repeat them here. 
'Messentatl'saJdl, 'bow highly (think 
e) would the Orynthlans have been offended, 
f any man had spoken against Philip at 
that time when he gave them up Anthe- 
mus, [6. ] a city which the former kings of 
Macedon had ever claimed ? when he drove 
out the Athenian colony, and gave themPoti- 
cUea ? when he took all our resentment on 
himself, and left them to enjoy our domi- 
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Thebes affected the like power in Baeotia. 

[4.] To fortify Elatea.] This was the 
most considerable city in Phocis; and, by 
its situation, very well fitted to keep the 
Thebans in awe. So that, some years after, 
when Philip perceived that the Thebans 
were growing cool to him, his first step was 
to take possession of Elatea. Tourreih 

[5.] Which I had occasion to, &c1 When 
Philip first began to interest himself in the 
disputes between these states and Lacede- 
mon, the Athenians sent an embassy, to 
endeavour to weaken his interest in Pelopon- 
nesus, and to dissuade the Messenians and 
Argians from accepting of his interposition. 
On this occasion ft was, that Demosthenes 
made the oration from which he now quotes 
this passage. 

[6.1 Anthemus.1 This city of Macedon 
had been possessed by the ancestors of Phi- 
lip from the earliest ages; for we learn from 
Herodotus, (B. 5.) that about two hundred 
years before, Amyntas made an offer of An- 
themus to Hipp&s, the son of Pisistratus. 
Tourreih 
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to the like treatment, and once more give 
my old enemies an opportunity of receiving 
Philip's gold ; nor yet that I may indulge an 
impertinent vanity of haranguing. But I 
apprehend the time must come, when Phi- 
lip s actions will give you more concern than 
at present. His designs, I see, are ripening : I 
wish my apprehensions may not prove just } 
but I fear that time is not far off. And when 
it will no longer be in your power to dis- 
regard events ; when neither mine, nor any 
other person's information, but your own 
knowledge, your own senses, will assure you 
of the impending danger ; then will your 
severest resentment break forth. Ana as 
your ambassadors have concealed certain 
things, influenced (as they themselves are 
conscious) by corruption ; I fear that they 
who endeavour to restore what these men 
have ruined, may feel the weight of your 
displeasure: for there are some, I find, who 
generally point their anger not at the deserv- 
ing objects, but those most immediately at 
their mercy. 

While our affairs, therefore, remain not 
absolutely desperate; while it is yet in our 
power- to debate ; give me leave to remind 
you all of one thing, though none can be 
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interpretation by the Italian commentator, 
who renders the former part of the sentence 
thus : Eos non ideo vocari velim, ut qui olim 
convitis dehonestatus fui, ©que nunc mihi 
a vobis famam conciliem.-— wap vjjliv ought 
not to be rendered a vobis, but apud vos : or, 
as the translator, who follows Lucchesini's 
authority, has justly explained it in his note, 
in your presence. But my objection to this 
interpretation does not arise from gramma- 
tical nicety, but from a regard to the context, 
the surest comment. It Demosthenes, in- 
stead of the disgraceful treatment he for- 
merly received, both from the partisans of 
Macedon and from the people, was now to 
be received with applause, and to triumph 
over his opposers, how could these have ano- 
ther opportunity of receiving Philip's gold ? 
Such wages were only paid when earned. 
They were bestowed, not on ineffectual ef- 
forts, but real services ; and these his friends 
could not perform, if disgraced and dis- 
couraged by the assembly. The whole sen- 
timent of the orator, as translated by Wol- 



ignorant of it.— Who was the man [1.] that 
persuaded you to give up Phods and Ther- 
mopylae ? which once gained, he also gained 
free access for his troops to Attica and to 
Peloponnesus ; and obliged us to turn our 
thoughts from the rights of Greece, from all 
foreign interests, to a defensive war, in these 
very territories ; whose approach must be se- 
verely felt by every one of us : and that very 
day gave birth to it : for had we not been then 
deceived, the state could have nothing to 
apprehend. His naval power could not have 
been great enough to attempt Attica by sea, 
not could he have passed by land through 
Thermopylae and Phocis. But he must have 
either confined himself within the bounds of 
justice, and lived in a due observance of his 
treaty, or have instantly been involved in a 
war, equal to that which obliged him to sue 
forpeace. 

Thus much may be sufficient to recall past 
actions to your view. May all the gods for- 
bid, that the event should confirm my sus- 
picions ! for I by no means desire that any 
man should meet even the deserved punish- 
ment of his crimes, when the whole com- 
munity is in danger of being involved in his 
destruction 
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fius, is this : ' I do not wish that these men 
may appear, in order to indulge my indigna- 
tion and resentment against them, that so 
they may retort my accusations with double 
virulence, (as was the case when we first re* 
turned from our embassy,) and thus, by once 
more gaining your favour, and triumphing 
over me, they may have an opportunity of 
boasting their services to Philip, and obtain- 
ing their reward.' The passage manifestly 
alludes to the transactions of the assembly, 
when the ten ambassadors returned, who had 
been sent to treat with Philip about a peace: 
and which are particularly described by De- 
mosthenes, in his oration on the Embassy. 
And we may safely appeal to the reader who 
consults that oration, as to the propriety of 
the present interpretation, 

[1.] Who was the man, &c] The person' 
pointed at is jEschines. These two states- 
men accused each other, when the bad con- 
sequences of this treaty came to be univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged. 



THE ORATION ON THE STATE OF THE CHERSONESUS: 



PRONOUNCED IN THE ARCHON8H1P OF 808rGENB8, TWO YEARS AFTER THE SECOND 

PHILIPPIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the foregoing oration, the vehemence of 

.Demosthenes determined the Athenians to 

oppose the attempts of Philip ; and his re- 

{nresentations to the Arglans and Messenians 
nspired them with suspicion, and at length 
detached them from all connexions with 
Macedon. When Philip therefore found his 
practices in Peloponnesus unsuccesful, he 



began to turn his thoughts to other enter- 
prises ; to pursue his conquests in Thrace, 
and cross the Athenian interest in the Cher- 
sonesus. This peninsula had, with some 
little interruption, been for many years in 
the hands of the Athenians. Cotys, as king 
of the country, had lately wrested it from 
them, and left it in succession to his son Cer- 
sobleptes. But he, being unable to support 
himself against the power of Philip, resigned 
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tt again to the Athenians; and they, accord- 
ing to custom, sent in a colony, which the 
inhabitants received, and freely shared then- 
lands and habitations with their new guests. 
The people of Cardia, die principal city, 
however, still asserted their independence; 
and when Diopithes, the commander of the 
Athenian colony, would have reduced them 
by force of arms, had recourse to Philip, 
who immediately detached a body of forces 
to their support. Diopithes considered this 
proceeding as an act of hostility against 
Athens; and without waiting for instruc- 
tions from his state, raised a considerable 
force ; and while Philip was engaged in war 
in the inland parts of Thrace, entered the 
maritime parts (which were his territories) 
with fire and sword, and brought off a great 
booty, which he lodged safe in the Cherso- 
nesus. Philip was not at leisure to repel 
this insult : he therefore contented himself 
with complaining by letters to the Athenians 
of this conduct of their general. The pen- 
sioners which he had at Athens immediately 
exerted themselves for their master. They 
inveighed loudly against Diopithes, accused 
him of violating the peace which then sub- 
sisted between them and Phflip, of involving 
the state in war, of exaction, rapine, ana 
piracy ; and pressed for his being recalled. 

Demosthenes, judging that at such a junc- 
ture the public interest was connected with 
that of Diopithes, undertakes his defence in 
the following oration; throws tlie whole 
blame of the exactions and piracies he is ac- 
cused of, upon the Athenians themselves; 
turns their attention to Fhilip and his hos- 
tilities ; and concludes, that whoever opposes 
or distresses him in any manner does a service 
to the state ; and that, instead of disavowing 
what Diopithes had done, or directing him 
to dismiss his army, they should reinforce 
him, and shew die king of Macedon, they 
know how to protect their territorial, and to 
maintain the dignity of their country, as 
well as their ancestors. 

It appears, from the beginning of this ora- 
tion, that before Demosthenes arose, the 
affair had been violently contested in the 
assembly. Possibly the neat of opposition 
added to the natural fire of the orator. For 
the style of the oration is (in my opinion) 
remarkably animated: and we find an ex- 
traordinary degree of severity and indigna- 
tion breaking out in every part of it. 



THB 

ORATION ON THE STATE OF THE 
CHERSONESUS. 

SoHgene Archon.—A. R. Philip. 19.— 
Olympiad. 109. An. 3. 

It were to be wished, Athenians ! that they 

[1.] Hovering about the Hellespont.] By 
the Hellespont we are to understand, not the 
strait itself that separates Europe from Asia, 
but the cities and countries all along the 
coast. 

[2.] In the senate.] Into which Demos- 



who speak in public woukt never suffer ha- 
tred or affection to influence their counsels ; 
but in all that they propose, be directed by 
unbiassed reason ; particularly when affairs 
of state, and those of highest moment, are 
the object of our attention. But since there 
are persons, whose speeches are partly dic- 
tated by a spirit of contention, partly by 
other like motives ; it is your duty, Athe- 
nians ! to exert that power which your num- 
bers give you : and in all your resolutions, 
and m all your actions, to consider only the 
interest of your country. 

Our present concernment is about the 
affairs of the Chersonesus, and Philip's ex- 
pedition into Thrace, which hath now en- » 
gaged him eleven months : but most of our * 
orators insist upon the actions and designs 
of Diopithes. As to crimes objected to those 
men, whom our laws can punish when we 
please ; I, for my part, think it quite indif- 
ferent, whether they be considered now, or 
at some other time ; nor is this a point to be 
violently contested, by me or any other 
speaker. But wh?n Philip, the enemy of our 
country, is now actually novering about the 
Hellespont [1.] w.th a numerous army, and 
making attempts on our dominions, which if 
one moment neglected, the loss may be irre- 
parable; here, our attention is Instantly 
demanded; we should resolve, we should 
prepare with all possible expedition, and not 
run from our main concern, in the midst of 
foreign clamours and accusations. 

I have frequently been surprised at asser- 
tions made in public ; but never more, than 
when I lately heard it affirmed in the senate, 
[2.] that there are but two expedients to be 
proposed : either absolutely to declare war, 
or to continue in peace. The point is this : 
if Philip acts as one in amity with us ; if he 
does not keep possession of our dominions, 
contrary to his treaty ; if he be not every 
where spiriting up enemies against us; aU 
debates are at an end ; we are undoubtedly 
obliged to live in peace, and I find it per- 
fectly agreeable to you. But if the articles 
of our treaty, ratified by the most solemn 
oaths, remain upon record, open to public 
inspection; if it appears, that long before the 
departure of Diopithes and his colony, who 
are now accused of involving us in a war, 
Philip had unjustly seized many of our pos- 
sessions (for which I appeal to your own de- 
crees) ; if, ever since that time, he has been 
constantly arming himself with all the pow- 
ers of Greeks ana barbarians, to destroy us ; 
what do these men mean, who affirm we are 
either absolutely to declare war, or to ob- 
serve the peace ! You have no choice at 
all; you have but one just and necessary 
measure to pursue, which they industriously 
pass over. And what is this ? To repel force 
by force. Unless they will affirm, that while 
Philip keeps from Attica and the Piraeus, [3.] 

thenes had been admitted, in the archonship 
of Themistodes, a little after the taking of 
Olynthus : and (if we may believe iEschines) 
not in the regular manner, but by intrigue 
a n d bribery. 
f&] The Pirsms.] This is the first time 
IS 
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wiili trip <H|-nity and the aefety of Athene. 
Berides, they thonielvs contradict their 

Philip be left It full liberty to purine (II 
hi. other detlen., provided he keep* from 

to uilat the Thrackaro I and If hedoe., ihaU 
we kcuh him of IdtoIiIhr ui In ■ war >— 
But thl. li their Incnull or, ' Out foreign 

ths lidl?[pLMTt : I)iopith«, without regard 
to Justice, .elaes and plunder ve---.i 1'in;;^ 

■cqulnce J but while they are labourliur to 
have not troop, dlibandrd, by invel;[hiii£ 

mppnrt them (If they really .peak from ■ 
regard to justice); they ihould ihew in, 
lhat, If we yield to their remon.rr.ncs., 
Philip', .rmy el» will be dlioinded I elK, it 

h apparent [lint their whote aim Is to ntfur.= 



hi. mind perpe- 
V hli de>hriie, he 



i|i].::.[' In: hath lately made, he now enjoy. 
hifullHcurlry ; while all your effort, are too 

farther aggravated Ijy the dlagrace. 



Mipport them, noth 

ill !he. nh'iiuW 
irthkiithem 



jji In that cornier.'. If :n;n [he forroa 51c- 
:loried there Be UNI fcjpt up, we may litfend 
mr own domhikroi, and Jjifeit thcee of oul ' 



Athena. It »a> It ftnt detached from the 
ci:v. but iifttrwerd joined to It by two long 
waiJi, whicri the Onaii called the I*g. or 



call It the triple port, for it really conla 
three 1 UieHr.tcalledKdrfi.uoi, from al 

It: £■ Llilnl Zfu, became It waa the 1 

[IA If there were a people Id whom they lea* 
confided, ic] In the third year of the iOJtr. 
kaguo witA Chlca, Cot, ud Bhodei, i 



j£K 






people In whom they lea. confided [l.]Ilue 

Belr city, rather than jive It up to hhn 
nleu prevented by the qulckneaa of hi 



id folly of 

-I pant It. 



itely did upon Oreumi[2.1 which would 

Let thene thluKi .ink deep into our mind. J 
he Athenians, and withdrew themielve. 
henfa call, theii folly and extravagance- 
fended .oyereignl : ' howeret,' aayi the orator, 
1 IT they were reduced to the nlteniatlve of 
lubmktlag to Philip, or having re- 
to you for protection, they would 

It hesitation choca the latin,' The 

event confirmed hi. prediction. Philip be. 
ateged Byzantium, the Byaantinei had re- 
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and let ga not mi» Invfdlova clamours I public fundi, nor grant i 
aetalnet those forces which Diopithei l> m- thee* DwnOTrcreaof trniBl 

country, or attempt to break, therm Let iu Interests. I have nothing 



tanceiroiir hit designs man, for whet they pretend he will do. before 

a haiti seel. Imagine this question It be yet done, whet cui one say I — 
uicd to Philip i 'Which would he mast But it ii Decenary to eiplain to tome of 
agreeable to you, that the forces commanded you the effect of this behaviour [1.1 (1 ahal] 
by Dlcejlthes— (of whatever kind thej be, i speak within undaunted freedom, foe In no 
tor I shall not dispute on that heed)— ahould other manner cm 1 speak) — It has been the 
_... — - i„ a.n — ■ - -i. — a _, — i __.„- — islam custom of all the commander! who 
1 sailed from this dty, (If 1 advance 1 



cuutinue in full strength and pood esteem 
at Athena, and be reinforced by detachment* 
from the city; or that the clamimn and 
. „.... . _, _._..,. .... .—.yi ^j 



take the field, not do we spare the public 
fundi, nor da we grant supplies to Iliupitha, 

pry mhr hll designs, and watch hb mo 
tlona. Thui we proceed, quite regardless of 



fl.J But It ie neceaiary to explain to sene 
of you the effect of thai behaviour.] To it 

lined by Wolfius and Tourrell. Hut tli 



am the Erythrisns, and from any paople 
at would give It | I mean, of the Inha- 
lants of Ails. They who hive but one or 






provide them 



;.££E£ 



and dignify thoie payments with th 



Diupitlia l» at the head of a conaidetabie 



EdrabeeoV- ■ ' 

dra to mile th . 

It li Inferred, that the meaning of the phrase 
ham quoted must be, that ' the a-enaral li 
warranted, Iry justice and 
he had done.' The omlor. 



•dlogl-e 






* et.ru,, -JE 
due to the original. 



not hing from you, [ 
own 1 Fran the it 
hit he can collect, 
.. -jthat the whole acrn 

$»%U rrrtrrTSrrrawS 



and from any people that would 
„ . .ilmeen.of theuthabltanUof All*. 
They who hive but one or two ihipi take a 
talent I they whci command a grata force 
raise a Utter contribution. And the people 
who give thli money, whether more m lent, 
do not give It for nothing {they ire not » 
u'-.rl); no i it la the price they pay tosecurt 
their tredlng veneris from rapine and piracy, 
to provide them with the necessary con voys, 
and the like i howerer they may pretend 
friendship and affection, and dignify thoea 
payment! with the name of free gifts. It h 
therefore evident, that, as DIopTthes ll at 
the head of 1 considerable power, the aw 
contributions wm he rnantail to Mm. Hat. 



and beg, and l)orrow. , Then followi the 
.conclusion from the whole: Overv OVN 

ri.iAejoi»n» awns,, drc So that the whole 

rh>-lv mivhul i. in ™ sit jtuplc to 
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committed, or in which he hath already as- 
sisted. This is die meaning of their clamours. 
• He is going to form sieges ! he leaves the 
Greeks exposed.' Have these men all this 
tenderness for the Grecian colonies of Asia ? 
They then prefer the interest of foreigners 
to that of their own country. This must be 
the case, if they prevail to have another 
general sent to the Hellespont If Diopithes 
commit outrages, if he be guilty of piracy, 
one single edict, [1.] Athenians! a single 
edict will put a stop to such proceedings 
This is the voice or our laws; that such 
offendeig should be impeached [3.] and not 
opposed [3.] with such vast preparations of 
ships and money (this would be the height of 
madness) : it is against our enemies, whom 
the laws cannot touch, that we ought, we 



must maintain our forces, send ou£ 
navies, and raise our contributions. Bstl 
when citizens have offended, we can 
we can impeach, we can recall. [4.] 
are arms sufficient ; these are the n 
befitting men of prudence: they who wonMj 
raise disorder ana confusion in the state* : 
have recourse to such as these men proposal 

But, dreadful as it is to have such 
among us, yet the most dreadful est 
stance of all is this. You assemble here* wtt 
minds so disposed, that if any one 
Diopithes, or Chares, [5.] or 
phon,[6.]or any citizen whatever, as the< 
of our misfortunes, you instantiybreakfbrlk 
into acclamations and applause. But if a man 
stands forth, and thus declares the truth, 
' This is all trifling, Athenians ! It is to Philip 
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[1.] One single edict] In the Greek 
UivoiKtov, which in this place may either 
signify the tablet which was fixed up in 
public, containing a citation of the accused 
party, and an account of the crimes of which 
he was accused ; or that which was gjven to 
the judges who sat on his trial, to write their 
sentences upon. I have chosen the first of 
these senses. 

f2.] That such offenders should be im- 
peached.] The Greek words EuraiyeWeiv, 
and E'ttTayyeXla, which I have translated * to 
impeach,' and ' impeachment,' are terms in 
the Athenian judicature ; and relate to those 
particular kind of actions, which were not 
referred to any court of justice, but imme- 
diately brought before the senate of 600, or 
assembly of. the people, and sometimes be- 
fore the Archon : and in which, both the ac- 
cusation and defence were made by word of 
mouth, without any written articles. 

f&] And not opposed, dec.] The accusers 
of Diopithes raised loud clamours against 
his conduct They insisted, that he had 
committed depredations on the Grecian 
colonies, and was meditating further hosti- 
lities against them, contrary to his commis- 
sion and instructions. They declared, that 
a force should be despatched to defend them ; 
which Demosthenes calls raising an army 
against Diopithes. * It is against our enemies,' 
eaith he, ' whom our laws cannot reach, that 
we are to raise our forces; when citizens 
have offended, we can impeach them,' &c. 
But this interpretation hath been loaded 
with the heavy charge of absurdity. If the 
translator had a right to pronounce so 
peremptorily and so severely, ne would de- 
clare, that, by the same rule, every ardent 
expression, every bold figure, every lively 
image, in short, every thing in eloquence, 
not literally and strictly consonant to meta- 
physical truth, might be pronounced 
equally absurd. The meaning of the passage 
here quoted, is said to be. We are not to 
protect the islanders by our armies, but to 
employ them against our enemies. But why 
were they to raise their armies against their 
enemies? Because their enemies were not 
punishable by the laws. Those, therefore, 
against whom they were not to raise their 
armies, must have been such as were pun- : 
ishable by the laws. This conclusion might, j 
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perhaps, be deemed natural and necessary, 
even if the orator had not expressly pointed 
out both those against whom they were, and 
were not to raise their armies. 'E»« row 
kxtipovt, 'Against enemies.' And en-i if 
bnav abrow, but * against yourselves.' La. 
our own citizens. 

[4.] We can recall.] In the original, *• 
have the n«paXo? that is, the galley (called 
so, from the hero Paralus, who with Theseus 
signalized himself against the Thebans.) Tlfe 
Athenians had two galleys, the SaJarninian 
and Paralian, appointed for the most press- 
ing occasions of the state. In allusion to 
this usage, Pericles was called the Salamfntan 
galley, because he affected to appear in public 
only upon extraordinary emergencies. When 
Lysander had beaten the Athenian fleet at 
the Hellespont, the Paralian galley was des- 
patched with the melancholy news to the 
people. And when Alcibiades was recalled 
from Sicily, to defend himself against the 
charge of Impiety, the Salarninian galley was 
ordered to bring him home. Both the one 
and the .other were employed to recall such 
generals as were superseded. Tourreil* 

("5.] Or Chares.] This apology (says Mon- 
sieur Tourreil) savours a little of faction and 
cabal : their ill success might with great jus- 
tice have been charged upon Chares. Indeed 
what could have been expected from a gene- 
ral no less incapable than luxurious, who 
in all his military expeditions drew after him 
a train of musicians, whom he kept in pay 
at the expense of his troops ? accordingly, 
his enterprises were unsuccessful; and, to 
crown all his miscarriages, he lost the battle 
of Chseronea. And yet this Chares was able 
to support himself to the last, by the credit 
of those orators who protected him. 

[6.] Or Aristophon.] Another Athenian 
general. Aristotle (Rhet. 1. ii. c 23.) men- 
tions a smart answer made to him by Iphi- 
crates. Aristophon accused him of having 
betrayed the fleet which he commanded. 
Iphicrates, with that confidence which an 
established reputation inspires, asked Mm, 
Would you be guilty of such a piece of trea- 
chery ? By no means, answered he. What ! 
returned the other, can Iphicrates have 
committed what Aristophon would refuse 
to do? 
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owe our calamities : he bath plunged us 
base difficulties ; for had he obierved his 
ity, our state would be In perfect tran- 
Hty:* this you cannot deny; but you 
r It with the utmost grief, as if it were 
f account of some dreadful misfortune 

• cause is this (for when I am to urge the 
neat of my country, let me speak boldly.) 
itafn persons, who have been intrusted 
h public affairs, have for a long time past 
sieved you daring and terrible, m council ; 
^ in all affairs of war, wretched and con- 
sjrtJble. Hence it is that if a citizen, 
sject to your own power and jurisdiction, 
pointed out as the author of your mis- 
fanes, you hear the accusation with ap- 
nse i but if they are charged upon a man, 
s> must first be conquered before he can 
punished, then you are utterly discon- 
ted : that truth is too severe to be borne. 
or ministers, Athenians! should take 
!t» * contrary course, They should ren- 

• you gentleand humane in council, where 
i rights of citizens and allies come before 
i :Tn military aflairs, they should inspire 
i wish fierceness and intrepidity ; for here 
i are engaged with enemies, with armed 
mm. But now, by leading you gently on 
their purposes by the most abject com- 
mea with your humours, they have so 
mad and moulded you, that in your as- 
ibUes you are delicate, and attend but to 
tary and entertainment) in your affairs, 
I find yourselves threatened with extre- 
ty of danger. 

knd now, In the name of Heaven, suppose 
t the states of Greece should thus de- 
ad £1.] an account of those opportunities 
fccfe your indolence hath lost. 'Men of 
mus I you are ever sending embassies to 
i you assure us that Philip is projecting 
r ruin, and that of all the Greeks ; you 
m us to guard against this man's design. 
ad it ia too true, we have done thus.) 
U Omost wretched of mankind ! when this 
sj bad been ten months detained abroad ; 
an sickness, and the severity of winter, and 
r armies of his enemies, rendered it impos- 
la «br him to return home ; you neither 
torod the liberty of Euboea, nor recovered 
r of your own dominions. But while you 
■thane in perfect ease and health, (if such 
ante may be called health,) Euboea is 
amended by his two tyrants; [2 ] the one, 
t opposite to Attica, to keep you perpe- 
dry m awe; the other to Scyathus. Vet 
a have not attempted to oppose even this. 
»t you have submitted ; you have been 
anslble to your wrongr.; you have fully 
dared, that if Philip were ten times to die, 
rosin not inspire you with the least degree 
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at vigour. Why then these embassies, these 
accusations, all this unnecessary trouble, to 
us ?*— If they should say this, what could 
we allege ? what answer could we give ? I 
know not ! 

We have those amongst us, who think a 
speaker fully confuted by asking, What then 
is to be done ? To whom I answer, with the 
utmost truth and justness. Not what we are 
now doing. — But I shall be more explicit, 
if they will be as ready to follow, as to ask 
advice. 

First then, Athenians ! be firmly convinced 
of these truths : That Philip does commit 
hostilities against us, and has violated the 
peace, (and let us no longer accuse each other 
at his crimes ;)— that he is the implacable 
enemy of this whole city, of the ground on 
which the city stands, of every inhabitant 
within these walls; even of those who 
imagine themselves highest in his favour. If 
they doubt this, let them think of Euthy- 
crates and Lasthenes, the Olynthians. They 
who seemed the nearest to his heart, the 
moment they betrayed their country, were 
distinguished only by the superior cruelty of 
their death. But it is against our constitu- 
tion that his arms are principally directed ; 
nor. in all hi* schemes, in all his actions, 
hath he any thing so immediately in view, as 
to subvert it. And there is in some sort a ne- 
cessity for this. He knowb full well, that his 
conquests, however great and extensive, can 
never be secure, while you continue free ; 
but that if once he meets with any accident, 
(and every man is subject to many,) all 
those whom he hath forced into his service 
will instantly revolt, and fly to you for pro- 
tection. For you are not naturally disposed 
to grasp at empire yourselves ; but to frus- 
trate the ambitious attempts of others ; to 
be ever ready to oppose usurpation and 
assert the liberty of mankind ; this is your 
peculiar character. And therefore it is not 
without i egret that he sees, in your freedom, 
a spy upon the incidents of his fortune. 
Nor is this his t easouing weak oi trivial. 

In the first place, therefore, we are to con- 
sider him as the enemy of our state, the im- 
placable enemy of our free constitution. No- 
thing but the deepest sense of this can give 
you a true, vigorous, and active spirit In 
the next place, be assured, that every 
thing he is now labouring, every thing he is 
concerting, he is concerting against our 
city ; and that wherever any man opposes 
him, h'„> oppose* an attempt against these 
walls. For none of you can be weak enough 
to imagine that Philip's desires are centred 
in those jwdtry villages of Thrace (for what 
name else can one give to Drongilus, and 
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1.1 Suppose that the states of Greece 
nua thus demand, fee.] After the taking | 
Olynthus, when the Athenians were at 
t prevailed upon to declare war in form 
■net Philip, they sent embassies to all 
b states of Greece, to represent the danger 
hk growing power, and to engage them 
loin against him. From hence the orator 
us occasion to introduce this beautiful 
osopopceia, by which he throws out the 



bitterest reproaches against his countrymen, 
so artfully, as not to give them offence, and 
yet at the same time sets the shamefulncss 
of their misconduct in the strongest light 
Tournrtl. 

it.] By his two tyrants.] Philistides and 
tarchus ; the one fixed at Eretria, opposite 
to Attica ; the other at Oreum, over against 
Scvathus, an island subject to Athens. 
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Cabyle, and Mastira, [1.] and all those 
places he is now reducing to his obedience ?) 
that he endures the severity of toils and sea- 
sons, and braves the utmost dangers, for 
these; and has no designs upon the ports 
and the arsenals, and the navies, and the 
silver-mines, and all the other revenues of 
Athens ; but that he will leave them for 
you to enjoy ; while, for some wretched 
hoards of grain in the cells of Thrace, he 
lakes up his winter quarters in the horrors of 
a dungeon? [2.] Impossible! No; these and 
ell his expeditions are really intended to 
facilitate the conquest of Athens. 

Let us then approve ourselves men of 
wisdom; and, fully persuaded of these 
truths, let us shake off our extravagant and 
dangerous supineness. Let us supply the 
necessary expenses; let us call upon our 
allies ; let us take all possible measures for 
keeping up a regular army : so tnat, as he 
hath his force constantly prepared to injure 
and enslave the Greeks, yours too may be ever 
ready to protect and assist them. If you 
depend upon occasional detachments, you 
-cannot ever expect the least degree of suc- 
cess : you must keep an army constantly on 
foot, provide for its maintenance, appoint 
public treasurers, and by all possible means 
secure your military funds : and while these 
officers account for all disbursements, let 
your generals be bound to answer for the 
conduct of the war. Let these be your mea- 
sures, these your resolutions, and you will 
compel Philip to live in the real observance 
of an equitable peace, and to confine himself 
to his own kingdom, (which is most for our 
interest, ) or we shall fight him on equal terms. 

If any man thinks that the measures I 
propose will require great expense, and be 
attended with much toil and trouble, he 
thinks justly. Yet, let him consider what 
consequences must attend the state, if these 
measures be neglected ; and it will appear, 
that we shall really be gainers, by engaging 
heartily in this cause. Suppose some god 
should be our surety, (for no mortal ought to 
be relied on in an affair of such moment,) 
that if we continue quiet, and give up all 
our interests, he will not at last turn his arms 
against us ; it would yet be shameful ; it would 
(Icall all the powers of heaven to witness !) 
be unworthy of you, unworthy the dignity 
of your country, and the glory of your an- 
cestors, to abandon the rest of Greece to 
slavery, for the sake of private ease. I, for 
my part, would die, rather than propose so 
mean a conduct : however, if there oe any 
other person who will recommend it, be it so ; 
neglect your defence ; give up your interests I 
But if there be no such counsellor; if, on 
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[1.] For what name else can one give to 
Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, dec] 
Drongilus and Cabyle, however the orator 
affects to treat them with contempt, are yet 
mentioned in history. As to Mastira, it is 
entirely unknown : hence Harpocration sug- 
gested, that instead of Mastira we should 
read Bastira, a town of Thrace of that name, 
having been mentioned in the history of 
Philip, written by Anaximenes, a work long 



the contrary, we all foresee, that the fart 
this man is suffered to extend his conque 
the more formidable and powerful em 
we must find in him ; why this rehictan 
why do we delay t or when, my court 
men 1 will we perform our duty ? Must sc 
necessity compel us ? What one may call 
necessity of freemen, not only presses 
now, but hath long since been felt : tha 
slaves, it is to be wished, may never appro 
us. And how do these differ ? to a freem 
the disgrace of past misconduct is the n 
urgent necessity ; to a slave, ■ stripes 
bodily pains. Far be this from us ! Itos 
not to be mentioned ! 

• I would now gladly lay before you 
whole conduct of certain politicians ; b 
spare them. One thing only I shall obaa 
The moment that Philip is mentioi 
there is still one ready to start up, and 

* What a happiness to live in peace ! 1 
grievous the maintenance of a great an 
certain persons have designs upon our t 
sury !' Thus they delay your resofuti 
and give him full liberty to act as he plea 
hence you gain ease and indulgence for 
present (which I fear may, at some ti 
prove too dear a purchase ;) and these l 
recommend themselves to your favour, 
are well paid for their service. But 
my opinion there is no need to pent 
you to peace, who sit down already t 
roughly persuaded. Let it be reo 
mended to him who is committing 1 
tilities : if he can be prevailed on, 
are ready to concur. Nor should we til 
those expenses grievous which our secu 
requires ; but the consequences which v. 
arise, if such expenses be denied. Thei 
to plundering our treasury, this must 

Srevented by intrusting it to proper gi 
ians, not by neglecting our affairs. '. 
my own part, Athenians ! I am filled * 
indignation, when I find some persons 
pressing their impatience, as if our treast 
were exposed to plunderers ; and yet utti 
unaffected at the progress of Philip, whe 
successively plundering every state of Gret 
and this, that he may at last fall with all 
fury upon you. 

What then can be the reason, Athenia 
that, notwithstanding all his manifest 1 
tilities, all his acts or violence, all the pk 
he hath taken from us, these men win 
acknowledge that he hath acted unjusi 
and that he is at war with us ; but ace 
those of embroiling you in a war, i 
call upon you to oppose him, and to ch 
his progress ? I shall tell you. That popi 
resentment which may arise from any 
agreeable circumstances with which a ' 
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time lost. Tourreti. 

[2.] In the horrors of a dungeon.] In 
original it is, in a Barathrum. There wi 
ditch or cavern in Athens of that name, i 
which criminals were precipitated. Sot 
by this figure he not only represents 
dreadful and deadly nature of the count 
but at the same time sets Philip in the U 
of a wicked wretch, who merited the vi 
and most ignominious fate. Tourreil* 
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be attended, (and it is necessary, abso- 
y necessary, that a war should be at- 
ed with many such disagreeable circum- 
ess,) they would cast upon your faithful 
Bailors, that you may pass sentence 
a them, instead of opposing Philip; 
they turn accusers, instead of meeting 
punishment due to their present prac- 
u This is the meaning of their clamours, 
i certain persons would involve you in a 
; hence nave they raised all these cavils 
debates. I know full well, that before 
Athenian had ever moved you to declare 
at^lnst him, Philip had seized many of 
dominions : and hath now sent assistance 
he Cardians. If you are resolved to dis- 
||» your sense of his hostilities, he would 
m weakest of mankind if he attempted 
Mstradict you. But suppose he marches 
ftHy against us, what shall we say in that 
I? He will still assure us, that he is not 
Mr: such were his professions to the 
tie of Oreum, when his forces were in 
Mart of their country ; and to those of 

Ft, until the moment that he attacked 
walls; and thus he at first amused the 
Bthians, until he had marched his army 
t their territory. And will you still insist, 
ft in such a case, that they who call upon 
to defend our country are embroiling us 
I war ? Then slavery is inevitable. There 
so other medium between an obstinate 
■alto take arms, on your part, and a 
■mined resolution to attack us, on the 
tof our enemy. 

lor is the danger which threatens us the 
pi with that of other people. It is not 
'conquest of Athens which Philip aims 
t no, it is our utter extirpation. He 
rws full well, that slavery is a state you 
iH not, or, if you were inclined, you 
Id not sub mit to ; for sovereignty is be- 
st habitua 1 to you. Nor is he ignorant, 
U*t any unfavourable puncture, you have 
■ power to obstruct his enterprises, than 
whole world besides. 
at us then be assured, that we are con- 
dftng for the very being of our state ; let 
> msnfre us with abhorrence of those who 
e sold themselves to this man ; and let 
n feel the severity of public justice : for 
ilnot, it is not possible to conquer our 
sgn enemy, until we have punished those 
Ions who are serving him within our 
b.' Else, while we strike on these, as so 
ly obstacles, our enemies must necessarily 
m superior to us. — And whence is it that 
ikies treat you with insolence, (I cannot 
i his present conduct any other name,) 
: he utters menaces against you, while 
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.] And even our ally Cersobleptes.] The 

treaty of peace, between Philip and 

ftthrniaiy> was concluded without giving 



(then in alliance with Athens) 

opportunity of acceding to it : nor was 
provision made by it for his security 
protection. By this means Philip found 
df at liberty to turn his arms against 
I" and a few years after drove him from 
ingdom, and obliged him to become his I 
itary. I 



on others he confers acts of kindness? (to 
deceive them at least, if for no other pur- 
pose !) Thus, by heaping favours on the 
Thessalians, he hath reduced them to their 
present slavery. It is not possible to recount 
the various artifices by which he abused the 
wretched Olynthians, from his first insidious 
gift of Potidsea. But now he seduced the 
Thebans to his party, by making them mas- 
ters of Bceotia, and easing them of a great 
and grievous war. And thus, by being gra- 
tified in some favourite point, these people 
are either involved in calamities known to 
the whole world, or wait with submission for 
the moment when such calamities are to fall 
upon them. 1 do not recount all that you 
yourselves have lost, Athenians ! but in the 
very conclusion of the peace, how have you 
been deceived? how have you been des- 
poiled ? Was not Phocis, was not Thermo- 
pylae, were not our Thracian dominions, 
Doriscum, Serrium, and even our ally Cer- 
sobleptes, [1.] all wrested from us ? Is he 
not at this time in possession of Cardia ? and 
does he not avow it ? Whence is it, I say, 
that he treats you in so singular a manner ? 
Because ours is the only state where there is 
allowed full liberty to plead the cause of an 
enemy ; and the man who sells his country 
may harangue securely, at the very time that 
you are despoiled of your dominions. It was 
not safe to speak for Philip at Olynthus, 
until the people of Olynthus had been gained 
by the surrender of Potidsea. In Thessaly, 
it was not safe to speak for Philip, until the 
Thessalians had been gained by the expul- 
sion of the tyrants, and the recovery of their 
rank of Amphictyons; nor could it have 
been safely attempted at Thebes, before he 
had restored Boeotia, and extirpated the 
Phocians. But at Athens, although he hath 
robbed us of Amphipolis, and the territory 
of Cardia ; though he awes us with his for- 
tifications in Euboea; though he be now 
upon his march' to Byzantium; [2.] yet his 
partisans may speak for Philip without any 
danger. Hence some of them, from the 
meanest poverty, have on a sudden risen to 
affluence; some, from obscurity and dis- 
grace, to eminence and honour : while you, 
on the contrary, from glory have sunk into 
meanness ; from riches, to poverty : for the 
riches of a state I take to be its allies, its 
credit* its connexions ; in all which you are 
poor. And by your neglect of these, by your 
utter insensibility to your wrongs, he is be- 
come fortunate and great, the terror of 
Greeks and Barbarians ; and you abandoned 
and despised : splendid indeed is the abun- 
dance [3.] of your markets ; but as to any 
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[2.] To Byzantium.] See the introduction 
to the following oration. 

[3.] Splendid indeed is the abundance, 
<fcc] They who opposed Philip's interest in 
the Athenian assembly, were ever urging the 
fallen condition of their country, and the 
dishonour of suffering another power to 
wrest that pre-eminence from her which had 
been enjoyed for ages. The speakers on the 
other side affected to despise the power of 
Philip, or insisted on the sincerity and up- 
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real provision for your security, ridiculously 
deficient. 

There are some orators, I find, who view 
your interests and their own in a quite dif- 
ferent light. They would persuade you to 
continue quiet, whatever injuries are offered 
to you: they themselves cannot be quiet, 
though no one offers them the least injury. 
When one of these men rises, I am sure to 
hear, « What ! will you not propose your 
decree? will you not venture? No; you 
are timid, you want true spirit.' — I own, 
indeed, I am not, nor would I choose to 
be, a bold, an importunate, an audacious 
speaker. And yet, if I mistake not, 1 have 
more real courage than they who manage 
your affairs with this rash hardiness. For 
he who, neglecting the public interests, is 
engaged only in trials, m confiscations, in 
rewarding, in accusing, doth not act from 
any principle of courage ; but, as he never 
speaks but to gain your favour, never pro- 
noses measures that are attended with the 
least hazard : in this he has a pledge of his 
security, and therefore he is daring. Dut he 
who, for his country's good, oftentimes op- 
poses your inclinations ; who gives the most 
salutary, though not always the most agree- 
able counsel ; who pursues those measures 
whose success depends more on fortune than 
on prudence, and is yet willing to be ac- 
countable for the event ; this is the man of 
courage, this is the true patriot ; not they 
who, by flattering your passions, have lost 
the most im)>ortant interests of the state : 
men whom I am so far from imitating, or 
deeming citizens of worth, that should this 
question be proposed to me, ' What services 
have you done your country?' although I 
might recount the galleys I have fitted out, 
and the public entertainments 1 have exhi- 
bited, [l.]and the contributions I have paid, 
and the captives I have ransomed, [2. J and 
many like acts of benevolence, I would yet 
pass them all by, and only bay, that my 
public conduct hath ever been directly op- 
posite to theirs. I might, like them, nave 
turned accuser, have distributed rewards 
and punishments : but this is a part I never 
assumed : my inclinations were averse ; nor 
could wealth or honours prompt me to it. 
No; I confine myself to such counsels as 
have sunk my reputation ; but, if pursued, 
must raise the reputation of my country. 
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Tightness of his intentions. But now, when 
the danger became too apparent, and his 
designs too flagrant to be dissembled, it ap- 
pears that they had recourse to other argu- 
ments. They endeavoured to confine the 
views of the Athenians to what passed within 
their own walls; displayed the advantages 
of their trade, the flourishing state of their 
commerce; and perhaps recommended it 
as their true policy, to attend only to these, 
without making themselves a party in the 

auarrels of others, or loading the state with 
ic expense of maintaining wars to support 
the power and interest of foreigners. 

fl.j The public entertainments I have ex- 
hibited.] In the original it is, the offices of 
Choregus tha£ I have discharged. Each of 
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Thus much I may be allowed to say L 
out exposing myself to envy. — I should 
have thought myself a good citizen, ~ 
proposed such measures as would have 
me the first among my countrymen, but 
duced you to the last of states: on I 
contrary, the faithful minister should 
the glory of his country ; and upon all 
casions, advise the most salutary, not 
easiest, measures. To these, nature its 
inclines ; those are not to be promoted, 
by the utmost efforts of a wise and faith 
counsellor. 

I have heard it objected, ' that indie* 
ever speak with reason ; yet still this is r 
more than words, that the state requi '' 
something more effectual, some vigc«s£] 
actions.' Upon which I shall give my 
timents without the least reserve. The 
business of a speaker is, in iny opmioiw. 
propose the course you are to pursue. T*T^ 
were easy to be proved. You know, i \ - 
when the great Timotheus moved you -C 
defend the Euboeans, against the tyranny 
Thebes, he addressed you thus : ' What, 
countrymen! when the Thebans are 
in the island, are you deliberating what 
to be done? what part to be taken? 

you not cover the seas with your 

why are you not at the Piraeus ? why 
you not embarked?' — Thus Timotheus 
vised ; thus you acted ; and success 
But had he spoken with the same 
and had your indolence prevailed, 
advice been rejected, would the state 
had the same success ? By no means, 
so in the present case, vigour and 
is your part; from your speakers you 
only to expect wisdom and integrity. 

I shall just give the summary of 
opinion, and then descend. You 
raise supplies, you should keep up 
present forces', and reform whatever j 
may be found in them, (not break thedt 
tirely upon the first complaint.) You 
send ambassadors into all parte, to 
to remonstrate, to exert all their effort! 
the service of their state. But, abort 
things, let those corrupt ministera fed 
severest punishment ; let them, at an 
and in all places, be the objects of youri 
horrence; that wise and faithful 
may appear to have consulted their 
interest as well as that of others. — If 
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the ten tribes of Athens had their bands I 
musicians to perform in the feasts of 
chus, together with a poet, to compose 
hymns and other pieces; and these bs 
contended for a prize. The feasts were 
hibited with great magnificence; and in 
to defray the charges, they appointed 
richest citizen out of each tribe ' (or so 
times he offered himself) to exhibit themi 
his own cost. He was called the Choregat 
and if his band gained the prize, his nan 
was inscribed, together with those of d 
tribe and the poet, upon the vase ; whk 
was the reward of the conquerors. Tout 
reU. 

£2.] The captives I have ransomed.] S$ 
the preface to the Oration on the 
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will act Ihui, if you will .Inks off thia in- | la to be done, link again Into your luplne- 
Tirnmiin: ^Irlcl'M W1I1C *oo<l fortune. But world can save the state from ruin, whesi 



THE TENTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP: 

Common^ called the Third. 



INTRODUCTION. 



| Instead of puTual 



Diopithea, the Athe- 

,.-. .._- _ — .....i of continuing bis e\. 

peditlons. In the mean time, Philip pursued 

nil Thraclan conquests, and made himself 

r "' master of aevera! placet, which, though of 

'■ little Importance Id themselves, yet opened 

" the Propontxt, 



number of his allies; but this proving In- 
effectual, he resolved to proceed in another 
manner. He had a party In the city, at 
whose head was the orator Python, that en- 
sued to deliver him up one of the Dates t 
but while he was on his march towards the 




pretence of restorlns: their peace, Philip sent 
them a tody of a thousand traces, under the 

nunedmesuccr^rkytohis'iidc, PrdUatldes," 
a tyrant, who had grow, old In Tactical and 
public contests, was intrusted with the go- 




lllip'i Browing 




than cc prcsciil. And to thia, perhaps, a 

. of causes have conspired ; nnrcould 

' i been thus affected by one or two. 

. tpon a strict and just Inquiry, you 'vili 

principally owing to those orators, who 

Vbtkh richer to Bain your favour, than to 

.,,..-,„■,■ your interests. Some of whom («- 

Ihrir own reputation and power) never ei- 
theli thoughts beyond the present mo- 
ment, and therefore think that your views 
are equally confined. Others, by their ac- 
cusations and invectives against those m the 
head of affairs, labour only to make the 
state Inflict severity upon itself I that. whUs 

"•■« engaged, Philip may haw full 

leaking and of acting as he pleases- 
3w the usual methods of our statee. 



liberty of Bpeeeh bo £enet»l a'privrlegc of 

dependent And moat humane of all people 
With then a stranger bad liberty of speak. 
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domestics may be found among you, speak- 
ing their thoughts with ess reserve than 
citizens in some other states. But from your 
councils you have utterly banished it. And 
the consequence is this : In your assemblies, 
as you listen only to be pleased, you meet 
with flattery and Indulgence: in the circum- 
stances of public affairs, you find yourselves 
threatened with extremity of danger. If 
you have still the same dispositions, I must 
be silent : if you will attend to your true 
interests, without expecting to be flattered, 
I am ready to speak. For although our 
affairs are wretchedly situated, though our 
inactivity hath occasioned many losses, yet 
by proper vigour and resolution you may 
still repair thera all. What 1 am now going 
to advance may possibly appear incredible ; 
yet it is a certain truth. The greatest of all 
our past misfortunes is a circumstance the 
most favourable to our future expectations. 
And what is this ? That the present diffi- 
culties are really owing to our utter disregard 
of every thing which in any degree affected 
our interests: for were we thus situated, 
in spite of every effort which our duty 
demanded, then we should regard our for- 
tune as absolutely desperate. But now Philip 
hath conquered your supineness and inac- 
tivity : the state he hath not conquered. Nor 
have you been defeated ; your force hath not 
even been exerted. 

Were it generally acknowledged that Philip 
was at war with the state, and had really 
violated the peace, the only point to be con- 
sidered would then be, how to oppose him 
with the greatest ease and safety. But since 
there are persons so strangely infatuated, 
that although he be still extending his con- 
quests, although he hath possessed himself 
of a considerable part of our dominions, 
although all mankind have suffered by his 
injustice, they can yet hear it repeated in 
this assembly, that it is some of us who are 
embroiling the state in war. This sugges- 
tion must first be guarded against; else there 
is reason to apprehend, that the man who 
moves you to oppose your adversary, may in- 
cur the censure of being the author of the war. 

And, first of all, I lay down this as certain : 
if it were in our power to determine whether 
we should be at peace or war ; if peace (that 
I may begin with this) were wholly depen- 
dent upon the option of the state, there is 
no doubt but we should embrace it And I 
expect, that he who asserts it is, will, with- 
out attempting to prevaricate, draw up his 
decree in form, and propose it to your ac- 
ceptance. But if the other party had drawn 
the sword, and gathered his armies round 
him; if he amuse us with the name of peace, 
while he really proceeds to all kinds of hos- 
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ing as he pleased, provided he let nothing 
cs cape him against the government. So far 
were they from admitting him into their 
public deliberations, that a citizen was not 
permitted to touch on state affairs in the 
presence of an alien. Their slaves enjoyed 
a proportionable degree of indulgence. The 
Saturnalia, when they were allowed to as- 
sume the character of masters, wasoriginally 
aa Athenian institution, and adopted at 



tilities; what remains but to oppose him ? 
To make professions of peace, indeed, like 
him;— if this' be agreeable to you, I acqui- 
esce. But if any man takes that for peace, 
which is enabling him, after all his other 
conquests, to leadnis forces hither, his mind 
must be disordered : at least, it is our con- 
duct only towards him, not his towards us, 
that must be called a peace. But this it is for 
which all Philip's treasures are expended ; 
that he should carry on the war against you, 
but that you should make no war on him. 
—Should we continue thus inactive, till he 
declares himself our enemy, we should be 
the weakest of mortals. This he would not 
do, although he were in the heart of Attica, 
even at the Piraeus, if we may judge from 
his behaviour to others. For it was not till 
he came within a few miles [I.] of Olynthus 
that he declared, that ' either the Oh/nthlans 
must quit their city, or he his kingdom.' 
Had he been accused of this at any time be- 
fore, he would have resented it, and ambas- 
sadors must have been despatched to justify 
their master. In like manner, while he war 
moving towards the Phocians, he sttn affec- 
ted to regard them as allies and friends : nay, 
there were actually ambassadors from Pho- 
cis, who attended him in his march ; and 
among us were many who insisted that this 
march portended no good to Thebes. Not 
long since, when he went into Thessaly, with 
all the appearance of amity, he possessed 
himself of Pherse. And it is but now he 
told the wretched people of Oreum, that he 
had, in all affection, sent some forces to in- 
spect their affairs: for that he heard they 
laboured under disorders and seditions ; and 
that true friends and allies should not be 
absent upon such occasions. And can you 
imagine, that he who chose to make use 
of artifice rather than open force, against 
enemies by no means able to distress him, 
who at most could but have defended them- 
selves against him ; that he will openly pro- 
claim his hostile designs against you ; and 
this when you yourselves obstinately shut 
your eyes against them? Impossible! He 
would be the absurdest of mankind, if, while 
his outrages pass unnoticed, while you are 
wholly engaged in accusing some among 
yourselves, and endeavouring to bring them 
to a trial, he should put an end to your 
private contests, warn you to direct all your 
zeal against him, and so deprive his pen- 
sioners of their most specious pretence for 
suspending your resolutions, that of his not 
being at war with the state. Heavens ! is 
there any man of a right mind who would 
judge of peace or war by words, and not 
by actions f Surely, no man. To examine 
then the actions of Philip.— When the peace 
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Rome by Numa. At Sparta and Thessaly, 
on the contrary, slaves were treated with 
such severity, as obliged them frequently to 
revolt. The humanity of Athens had its 
reward; for their slaves did them consider- 
able service on several occasions ; at Mara- 
thon, in the war of Egina, and at Arginusss. 
TourreiU 

£1.] A few miles, &c.] In the original, 
' forty stadia,' about five miles. 
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ww just concluded, before ever Diopithes 
had received his commission, or those in the 
Chenonesus had been sent out, he possessed 
himself of Serrium and Doriscum, and 
obliged the forces our general had stationed 
in the citadel of Serrium and the Sacred 
Mount, to evacuate these places. From 
these proceedings, what are we to judge of 
him ? The peace he had ratified by the most 
solemn oaths. — And let it not be asked, [1.] 
of what moment is all this? or how is the 
state affected by it ? Whether these things 
be of no moment, or whether we are affected 
by them or no, is a question of another 
nature. Let the instance of violation be 
great or small, the sacred obligation of faith 
and justice is, in all instances, the same. 

But farther : when he sends his forces into 
the Chenonesus, which the King, which 
every state of Greece acknowledged to be 
ours; when he confessedly assists our ene- 
mies, and braves us with such letters, what 
are h» intentions ? for they say, he is not at 
war with us. For my own part, so far am I 
from acknowledging such conduct to be con- 
sistent with his treaty, that I declare, that 
by bis attack of the Megareans, by his at- 
tempts upon the liberty of Euboea, by his 
late incursion into Thrace, by his practices 
hi Peloponnesus, and by his constant re* 
»to the power of arms, in all his trans- 
s, he has violated the treaty, and is at 
with you ; unless you will affirm, that 
he who prepares to invest a city is still at 
peace until the walls be actually assaulted. 
You cannot, surely, affirm it! He whose 
designs, whose whole conduct, tends to re- 
duce me to subjection, that man is at war 
with me, though not a blow hath yet been 
given, not one weapon drawn. And if any 
accident should happen, to what dangers 
must you be exposed ! The Hellespont will 
beno longer yours ; your enemy will become 
master of Megara and Euboea : the Pelopon- 
neaians will be gained over to his interest. 
And shall I say, that the man who is thus 
noting his engines, and preparing to storm 
the city, that ne is at peace with you ? No : 
from that day in which Phocis fell beneath 
his arms, I date his hostilities against you. 
If you will instantly oppose him, 1 pro- 
nounce you wise ; if you delay, it will not 
be in your power when you are inclined. 
And so far, Athenians ! do I differ from 
some other speakers, that I think it now no 
time to debate about the Chenonesus or 
Byzantium ; but that we should immediately 
tend reinforcements, and guard these places 
from all accidents, supply the generals sta- 
tioned there with every thing they stand in 
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CI.] Let it not be asked, &c] The parti- 
sans of Philip affected to speak with con- 
tempt of these places. To deny the right of 
Athens to them was dangerous and unpo- 
pular ; they therefore endeavoured to repre- 
sent them as beneath the public regard. 

fS.] Seventy-three years.] See a note on 
Ofrnth. II. p. 20. 

[3.] Twenty-nine years.] That is, from 
the destruction of Athens by Lysander, in 
the last year of the 93d Olympiad, to the 



need of, and extend our care to aU the 
Greeks, now in the greatest and most im- 
minent danger. Let me intreat your atten- 
tion, while 1 explain the reasons which in- 
duce me to be apprehensive of this danger ; 
that if they are just, you may adopt them, 
and be provident of your own interests at 
least, if those of Others do not affect you : 
or if they appear frivolous and impertinent, 
you may now, and ever hereafter, neglect 
me as a man of an unsound mind. 

That Philip, from a mean and inconsider- 
able origin, hath advanced to greatness; 
that suspicion and faction divide all the 
Greeks ; that it is more to be admired that 
he should become so powerful from what ho 
was, than that now, after such accessions of 
strength, he should accomplish all his am- 
bitious schemes : these, ana other like points 
which might be dwelt upon, I choose to pass 
over. But there is one concession, which, 
by the influence of your example, all men 
have made to him, which hath heretofore 
been the cause of all the Grecian wars. And 
what is this ? an absolute power to act as he 
pleases, thus to harass and plunder every 
state of Greece successively, to invade an J 
to enslave their cities. You held the sove- 
reignty of Greece seventy- three years : [2. J 
the Lacedemonians commanded for the 
space of twenty-nine years : [3.] and in these 
latter times, after the battle of Leuctra, the 
Thebans were in some degree of eminence. 
Yet neither to you, nor to the Thebans, 
nor to the Lacedemonians, did the Greeks 
ever grant this uncontrolled power : far 
from it. On the contrary, when you, or 
rather the Athenians of that age, seemed 
to treat some persons not with due modera- 
tion, it was universally resolved to take up 
arms ; even they who had no private com- 
plaints espoused the cause of the injured. 
And when the Lacedemonians succeeded to 
your power, the moment that they at- 
tempted to enlarge their sway, and to make 
such changes in affairs as betrayed their 
ambitious designs, they were opposed by all, 
even by those who were not immediately 
affected by their conduct. But why do 1 
speak of others ? we ourselves and the Lace- 
demonians, though from the first we could 
allege no injuries against each other, yet, to 
redress the injured, thought ourselves "bound 
to draw the sword. And all the faults of 
the Lacedemonians in their thirty years, and 
of our ancestors in their seventy years, do 
not amount to the outrages which Philip 
hath committed against the Greeks, within 
less than thirteen years of power; [4.] or, 
rather, do not all make up the smallest 

first war in which the Athenians, when re- 
established by Conon, engaged against Spar- 
ta, to free themselves and the other Greeks 
from the Spartan yoke, in the Last year of 
the 100th Olympiad. TourreU. 

[4.] Thirteen years of power.] Philip had 
now reigned nineteen years. But being at 
first engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
he did not begin to make any considerable 
figure in Greece until the eighth year of his 
reign, when, after the taking of Methone, 
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part of them. This I shall easily prove in 
a few words. 

Olynthus, and Methone, and Apollonia, 
and the two-and-thirty cities of Thrace, I 
pass all over ; every one of which felt such 
severe effects of. his cruelty, that an observer 
could not easily determine whether any of 
them had ever been inhabited or no. The 
destruction of the Phocians, a people so con- 
siderable, shall also pass unnoticed. But 
think on the condition of the Thessalians. 
Hath he not subverted their states and cities ? 
•—hath he not established his tetrarchs over 
them ; that not only single towns, but whole 
countries, [1.] mightpay him vassalage ? — 
are not the states of Euboea in the hands of 
tyrants, and this in an island bordering on 
Thebes and Athens ?— are not these the ex- 
press words of his letters, * they who are 
willing to obey me may expect peace from 
me?' And he not only writes, but confirms 
his menaces by actions. He marches direct- 
ly to the Hellespont; but just before he 
attacked Ambracia; Elis, [2.1 one of the 
chief cities of Peloponnesus, fs in his pos- 
session ; not long since, he entertained de- 
signs against Megara. All Greece, all the 
barbarian world, is too narrow for this man's 
ambition. And though we Greeks see and 
hear all this, we send no embassies to each 
other, we express no resentment : but into 
such wretchedness are we sunk, (blocked up 
within our several cities,) that even to this 
day we have not been able to perform the 
least part of that, which our interest or our 
duty demanded ; to engage in any associa- 
tions, or to form any confederacies; but 
look with unconcern upon this man's grow- 
ing power, each fondly imagining, (as far as 
I can judge,) that the time in which another 
is destroyed is gained to him, without ever 
consulting or acting for the cause of Greece ; 
although no man can be ignorant, that, like 
the regular periodic return of a fever, or 
other disorder, he is coming upon those 
who think themselves most remote from 
danger. 

You are also sensible, that whatever in- 
juries the Greeks suffered by the Lacedemo- 
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he expelled the tyrants of Thessaly, and 
cut off the Phocian army commanded by 
Onomarchus. From this period, Demos- 
thenes begins his computation. Tourreil. 
[1.] Whole countries, &c.l The word 
in the original signifies, a number of differ- 
ent people dependent on one principal state 
or city. 

/2.1 Elis, dec.] He made himself master 
this place by treaty, not by force of arms. 
Elis entered into the league of the Amphic- 
tyons, by which Philip was acknowledged 
as their chief: and maintained its freedom 
till after the death of Alexander. Tourreil. 
[3.] The Pithian games, &cj To this 
honour he was admitted by being made an 
Amphictyon, and declared head of the sacred 
league. By ' his slaves,' we are to under- 
stand no more than his subjects ; for those 
republicans affected to speak thus of the 
subjects of every king or tyrant. Tourreil 
and Olivet, 



nians, or by us, they suffered by the true 
sons of Greece. And one may consider it 
in this light. Suppose a lawful heir, born 
to an affluence of fortune, should, in some 
instances, be guilty of misconduct ; he in- 
deed lies open to the justest censure and re- 
proach ; yet it cannot be said, that he hath 
lavished a fortune to which he had no claim, 
no right of inheritance. But should aslave, 
should a pretended son, waste those posses- 
sions which really belonged to others, how 
much more heinous would it be thought ! 
how much more worthy of resentment! 
And shall not Philip ana his actions raise 
the like indignation r he, who is not only no 
Greek, no way allied to Greece, but sprung 
from a part of the barbarian world unwor- 
thy to be named ; a vile Macedonian ! where 
formerly we could not find a slave fit to pur- 
chase ! And hath his insolence known any 
bounds ? Besides the destruction of cities, 
doth he not appoint the Pithian games, [3. J 
the common entertainment of Greece ; and, 
if absent himself, send his slaves to preside ? 
Is he not master of Thermopylae ? Are not 
the passes into Greece possessed by his 
guards and mercenaries ? Hath he not as- 
sumed the honours of the temple, [4.1 in 
opposition to our claim, to that of the Thes- 
salians, that of the Doreans, and of the other 
Amphictyons ; honours, to which even the 
Greeks do not pretend ? Doth he not pre- 
scribe to the Thessalians, how they shall be 
governed ? Doth he not send out his forces, 
some to Pothmus, to expel the Eretrian 
colony: some to Oreum, to make Philis- 
tides tyrant ? And yet the Greeks see all this 
without the least impatience. Just as at the 
fall of hail ; every one prays it may not 
alight on his ground, but no one attempts 
to fend himself against it : so they not only 
suffer the general wrongs of Greece to pass 
unpunished, but carry their insensibility to 
the utmost, and are not roused even by their 

Erivate wrongs. Hath he not attacked Am- 
racia and Leucas, cities of the Corinthians ? 
Hath he not wrested Naupactus from the 
Achaeans, [5.] and engaged by oath to deli- 
ver it to the iGtolians? Hath he not robbed 
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[4.] The honours of the temple, dec.] 
ilpo/xavTeiav, the right of precedency in 
consulting the oracle of Delphos. This the 
Phocians nad enjoyed, as being in possession 
of the temple : and Philip was invested with 
it, as well as their other privileges. It was 
thought of considerable consequence by the 
Greeks, as appears from the first article of 
a peace made between the Athenians and 
the allies of Lacedemon. See Thucyd. B. 
6. Tourreil, 

[5.] Wrested Naupactus from the Achae- 
ans, <fcc] Naupactus was not a city of the 
Achaeans, but of the Locri Ozolse. Possibly 
Demosthenes speaks with the liberty of an 
orator, and founds his assertion on some 
alliance which Naupactus might have had 
with the Achaeans against the iGtolians, its 
inveterate enemies. This city, thus deli- 
vered up, remained ever after under the 
jurisdiction of jEtolia, and is mentioned by 
1 Livy and Polybius as the principal city of 
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free from guilt who executes this sentence. 
Our fathers, therefore, thought themselves 
bound to extend their care to all Greece: 
else they must have looked with unconcern 
at the introduction of bribery into Pelopon- 
nesus. But we find they proceeded to such 
severity against all they could detect in it, 
as to raise monuments of their crimes. 
Hence it was (and no wonder) that the 
C J reeks were a terror to the Barbarians, not 
the Barbarians to the Greeks. But now it 
is not so: for you do not shew the same 
spirit, upon such or upon any other oc- 
casions. How then do you behave? you 
need not be informed. Why should the 
whole censure fall on you ? the conduct of 
the rest of Greece is no less blamable. It Is 
my opinion, therefore, that the present state 
of things demands the utmost care, and 
most salutary counsel. What counsel ? Shall 
I propose it? and will ye not be offended? 
—Read this memorial. 
[Here the secretary reads. And the speaker 

resumes his discourse.] 
And here I must take notice of one weak 
argument made use of, to inspire us with 
confidence: That Philip is not yet so power- 
ful as the Lacedemonians once were, who 
commanded by sea and land, were strength- 
ened by the alliance of the King, [1.] were 
absolute and uncontrolled ; and yet we made 
a brave stand against them ; nor was all their 
force able to crush our state. In answer to 

[1.1 Were strengthened by the alliance of 
the King.] After the expedition into Sicily, 
an expedition as unfortunate as it was im- 
prudent, the Athenians might still have 
supported themselves, if the king of Persia 
had not concurred to precipitate their ruin. 
Tissaphernes, the satrap of Darius Nothus, 
conducted the first alliance between his 
master and the Lacedemonians. This al- 
liance had at that time no very great effect. 
But when Cyrus the younger was sent, by 
order of his father, to command in Asia 
Minor, Lysander gamed the affection of this 
young prince, who soon made him able to 
give law to Athens. It is this period which 
Demosthenes points out. Tourreil. 

[2.] I should say the national spirit, dec.] 
Circumstances peculiar to any people, sin- 
gular customs, particular relations, and the 
like, give rise to words and phrases, inca- 
pable of being precisely rendered into any 
other language. And such 1 take to be the 
word noXiTiKw. Every particular state of 
Greece was a member of a larger political 
body, that of the nation, in which all the 
several communities were united by national 
laws, national customs, and a national re- 
ligion. This I have explained at large, on 
another occasion. (See Prelim. Dissert, to 
the Life of Philip.) The word iroAmicw?, 
therefore, I understand as expressive of that 
duty which each state owed to the Helenic 
Body, which prescribed bounds and laws to 
their wars, and forbade their passions, con- 
tests, and animosities against each other, to 
break out into any excesses which might af- 
fect the welfare, of the nation. They were 
to fight not as inveterate foes, but compe- 



thls, I shall observe, that, amidst all the 
alterations and improvements which have 
happened in affairs of every kind, nothing 
hath been more improved than the art of 
war: for, in the first place, I am informed, 
that at that time the Lacedemonians, and 
all the other Greeks, used to keep the field 
four or five months, just the convenient 
season ; and having so long continued their 
invasion, and infested the territories of their 
enemy with their heavy-armed and domestic 
forces, they retired into their own country. 
Then, sucn was the simplicity, I should say 
the national spirit [2.] of that age, that the 
power of gold was never called to their assist- 
ance : but all their wars were fair and open. 
Now, on the contrary, we see most dereets 
owing to treachery ; no formal engagement, 
nothing left to the decision of arms. For 
you find the rapid progress of Philip is not 
owing to the force of regular troops, bat 
to armies composed of light horse andforelgn 
archers. With these he pours down upon 
some people, already engaged by civil dis- 
cord and commotions : and when none wfB 
venture out in defence of their state, on ac- 
count of their private suspicions, he brings 
up his engines, and attacks their walls. Not 
to mention his absolute indifference to heat 
and cold, and that there is no peculiar season 
which he gives to pleasure. Let these tilings 
sink deep into all our minds: let us not sufifir 
his arms to approach these territories: let us 
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titers for power and honour. To recur to 
bribery in order to defeat their antagonists, 
was to be guilty of corrupting the morals, of 
what, in an extensive sense, may be called 
their country. In like manner, the word 
' civilis,' in Latin, is used in a sense some- 
what analogous to this, as denoting the re- 
gard which every citizen should pay to the 
rights of others, in opposition to despotism, 
pride, imperiousness, and all those passions 
which are enemies to liberty and the general 
good. Thus we find in Tacitus, ' Juveni 
civile ingenium, mira comitas. Ann. 1. Silen- 
tium ejus non civile, ut crediderat, sed in 
superbum accipiebatur.' Ann. 6. And of 
Tiberius, the historian says, 'Liberatus 
metu, civilem se admodum inter initia, ac 
paulo minus quam privatum egnV I have 
observed, in a note on the exordium of the 
Second Philippic, that a regard to the in- 
terest of Greece was generally the most ex- 
tensive affection in the minds of its inhabit- 
ants. And that the extensive social affections 
were denoted by the Greek word *-o\<ti «4v, 
we learn from Cicero. Let the following 

auotation, from the fifth book of his treatfce 
e Finibus, suffice on this occasion: * Com 
sic homhus natura generata sit, ut habeat 
quiddam innatum quasi civile et populate 
quod Graeci UoXtriKnv vocant, quicquid 
aget qussque virtus, id a communitate, at 
ea quam exposui charitate, atque societate 
humana, non abhorrebit ' The authority of 
a writer, who devoted so much of his at- 
tention to the moral and political tfrttpg 
of the Greeks, and took so much pains to 
explain it to his countrymen, may surely be 
deemed decisive. ■ 
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it own friends! The Bme reeeon 

ana bed lent Amphlpolii, Pydne, end 
e, they were mill in putieiuon of 

vhence they might Teedfly_have et- 
templededeKent on biecedon. TourrtU. 
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which prevails here. Because they, who 
are engaged on the part of truth and justice* 
can never, even IT they were inclined, ad- 
vance any thing to recommend themselves 
to favour ; their whole concern is for the 
welfare of the state. The others need but 
to soothe and flatter, in order to second the 
designs of Philip. The one press for sup- 
plies; the others insist that they are not 
wanted: the one call their countrymen to 
battle, and alarm them with apprehensions 
of danger ; the others are ever recommend- 
ing peace, until the toils come too near to 
be escaped. And thus, on all occasions, 
one set of men speak but to insinuate them- 
selves into the affections of their fellow- 
citizens ; the other to preserve them from 
ruin : till, at last, the interests of the state 
are given up ; not corruptly or ignorantly, 
but from a desperate purpose of yielding to 
the fate of a constitution thought to be irre- 
coverably lost. And, by the powers of hea- 
ven! I dread, that this may prove your 
case ; when you find that reflection cannot 
serve you ! And when I turn my eyes to 
the men who have reduced you to this, it is 
not terror [1.1 that 1 feel ; it is the utmost 
detestation. For, whether they act through 
design or ignorance, the distress to which 
they are reducing us is manifest. But far be 
this distress from us, Athenians ! It were 
better to die ten thousand deaths, than to 
be guilty of a servile complaisance to Philip, 
and to abandon any of your faithful coun- 
sellors! The people of Oreum have now 
met a noble return for their confidence in 
Philip's creatures, and their violence to- 
wards Euphrasus. The Eretrians are nobly 
rewarded for driving out our ambassadors, 
and committing their affairs to Clitarchus. 
Captivity, and stripes, and racks, are their 
reward. Great was his indulgence to the 
Olynthians, for choosing Lasthenes their 
general, and banishing Apollonides. It 
were folly and baseness to be amused with 
such false hopes as theirs, when neither our 
counsels direct us, nor our inclinations 
prompt us, to the pursuit of our true in- 
terests ; and to suffer those who speak 
for our enemies to persuade us that the 
state is too powerful to be affected by 
any accident whatever. It is shameful to 
cry out, when some event hath surprised 
us, 'Heavens! who could have expected 
this? We should have acted thus and 
thus; and avoided these and these er- 
rors.' There are many things the Olyn- 
thians can now mention, which, if foreseen 
in time, would have prevented their de- 
struction. The people of Oreum can men- 
tion many : those of Phocis many : every 
state that hath been destroyed can mention 
many such things. But what doth it avail 
them now ? While the vessel is safe, whe- 
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[1.] It is notterror, «kc] The word in the 
original signifies the most abject fear and 
dismay; and the whole passage seems to 
have a particular reference or allusion. Pos- 
sibly some of Philip's partisans might have 
accused Demosthenes of being thus affected 
at their sight ; while they magnified their 



ther it be great or small, the mariner, the 
pilot, every person should exert himself to 
his particular station, -and preserve it from 
being wrecked, either by villany or unskfl* 
fulness. But when the sea hath once bro- 
ken in, all care is vain. And therefore, 
Athenians ! while we are yet safe, possessed 
of a powerful city, favoured with ma ny re- 

sources, our reputation illustrious What 

are we to do ? (perhaps some have sat with 
impatience to ask.) — I shall now give my 
opinion, and propose it in form ; that, ff 
approved, your voices may confirm it. 

Having, in the first place, provided for 
your defence, fitted out your navy, raised 
your supplies, and arrayed your forces, (for sl- 
thoughall other people should submit to sla- 
very, you should still contend for freedom;) 
having made such a provision, (1 say,) and 
this in the sight of Greece, then we are tocaD 
others to their duty ; and, for this purpose, 
to send ambassadors into all parts, to Pelo- 
ponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, and even to 
the KING, (for he is by no means uncon- 
cerned in opposing the rapidity of this mors 
progress.) If ye prevail, ye will have sha- 
rers in the dangers and expense which may 
arise ; at leas£ you may gain some respite: 
and as we are engaged against a single per- 
son, and not the united powers or a com- 
monwealth, this may be of advantage ; as 
were those embassies of last year into Pelo- 
ponnesus, and those remonstrances which 
were made in several places by me, and Po- 
lydatus, that true patriot, and Hegesippus, 
and Clitomachus, and Lycurgus, and the 
other ministers ; which checked his progress, 
prevented his attack of Ambracia, ana se- 
cured Peloponnesus from an invasion. 

I do not mean that we should endeavour 
to raise that spirit abroad, which we our- 
selves are unwilling to assume. It would 
be absurd to neglect our own interests, and 
yet pretend a regard to the common cause; 
or, while we are insensible to present do* 
gers, to think of alarming others with ap- 
prehensions of futurity. No : let us pro- 
vide the forces in the Cnersonesus with mo- 
ney, and every thing else that they de- 
sire. Let us begin with vigour on our pant 
then call upon the other Greeks; convene, 
instruct, exhort them. Thus it becomes a 
state of such dignity as ours. If you think 
the protection of Greece may be intrusted to 
the Chalcidians and Megaraeans, and so 
desert its cause, you do not think justly. It 
will be well if they can protect themselves. 
No : this is your province; this is that pre- 
rogative transmitted from your ancestors, 
the reward of all their many, and glorious, 
and great dangers. If every man sits down 
in ease and indulgence, and studies only to 
avoid trouble, he will certainly find no one 
to supply his place; and I am also appre- 
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own integrity and resolution, their true 
discernment, and patriotic seal for the in- 
terest of their country : and possibly might 
have called out for severe punishment on 
the man who dared to utter the most bitter 
invectives against a powerful prince in alli- 
ance with Athens. 
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heasive, that we may be forced into all that 
trouble to which we are so averse. Were 
there persons to act in our stead, our in- 
activity would have long since discovered 
them : but there are really none. 

You have now heard my sentiments. You 
have heard the measures I propose, and by 



which I apprehend our affairs may be yet 
retrieved. If any man can offer some more 
salutary course* let him arise, and declare 
his opinion. And whatever be your reso- 
lution, the gods grant that we may feel its 
good effects. 



THE ELEVENTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP: 
Commonly called the Fourth* 



PRONOUNCED IN THE ABCHONSHIP OF NICOMACHUS, THB YFAR AFTER THE 

FORMER ORATION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Soon after the preceding oration, the 
Athenian succours arrived at Eubcea. De- 
mosthenes had proposed the decree for 
them ; and the command was given to Pho- 
don, whom the Athenians gladly employed 
an all extraordinary emergencies, and who 
was always ready to serve them, at the 
same time that he highly condemned their 
conduct. 

Demosthenes attended Phocion, not in a 
military character, but to endeavour to gain 
over the people of Eubcea to the Athenian 
interest; in which he had some success: 
while the general, on his part, acted with so 
much conduct and resolution, that the 
Macedonians were forced to abandon the 
island; and the Euboeans entered into a 
treaty of alliance with Athens. 

In the mean time Philip marched along 
the Hellespont, to support his fleet then in 
view, and to prevent Diopithes from cutting 
off his provisions. When he had crossed the 
Isthmus of the Chersonesus, he returned, 
and by a forced march arrived with the 
choice of his army at Cardia ; where he sur- 
prised Diopithes, and defeated him in an 
action in which that general fell. This he 
affected to consider, not as an open breach of 
his treaty, but only as the consequence of 
the protection he had granted to the Car- 
dians, and an act of particular revenge he 
had determined to take on Diopithes. 

Philip then joined his army, and encamp- 
ed before Perinthus, a place considerable 
by its commerce and situation, ever firm to 
*he Athenians, and consequently dreadful 
and dangerous to Philip. The Perinthians 
defended themselves with a courage almost 
incredible, and which, it appeared, could 
not be abated by danger or fatigue. Philip, 
on his part, pressed them by all the methods 
df assault; and after many vigorous efforts 
on each side, when the city was just on the 
point of being taken by assault, or of being 
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obliged to surrender at discretion, fortune 
provided for it an unexpected succour. 

The fame of Philip's arms having alarmed 
the court of Persia, Ochus sent his letters 
mandatory to the governors of the maritime 
provinces, directing them to supply Perin- 
thus with all things in their power ; in con- 
sequence of which they filled it with troops 
and provisions. While the Byzantines, justly 
conceiving their own turn would be next, 
sent into the city the flower of their youth, 
with all other necessaries for an obstinate 
defence. 

The Perinthians, thus reinforced, resumed 
then" former ardour. And as all they suffered 
was on account of Athens, they despatched 
ambassadors thither, to demand the speedy 
and effectual assistance of that state. On 
this occasion Demosthenes pronounced the 
following oration. 



ri.] We shall find in this oration many 
things which occur in those that are prece- 
dent ; and as it is on the same subject, al- 
ready exhausted by so many orations, it was 
in some sort necessary for the orator to make 
use of repetitions. And it should seem, 
that in such a case repetition is by no means a 
fault, particularly as we may consider this 



PHILIPPIC THE FOURTH. [1.] • 

Nicomachu*, Archon. — A. R. Philip. 20.— 
Olympiad. 109. An. 4. 

As I am persuaded, Athenians! that you 
are now convened about affairs of greatest 
moment, such as affect the very being of 
the state, I shall endeavour to speak to 
them in the manner most agreeable to your 
interests. 

There are faults of no late origin, and 
gradually increased to no inconsiderable 
number, which have conspired to involve us 
in the present difficulties. But, of all these, 
what at this time most distresses us is this : 
that your minds are quite alienated from 
public affairs; that your attention is en- 
gaged just while you are assembled, and 
some new event related; then each man 
departs, and, far from being influenced by 
what he hath -heard, he does not even re- 
member it. 

The insolence and outrage with which 
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as a recapitulation of all the others ; and 
may in effect call it the ' peroration of the 
Philippics.' In which the orator resumes 
the arguments he had already made use of; 
but, in resuming them, gives them new 
| force, as well by the manner in which they 
are disposed, as by the many additions with 
which they are heightened. Tourreil. 
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Philip treats all mankind, are really as great 
as you hear them represented. That it is 
not possible to set bounds to these, by the 
force of speeches and debates, no one can be 
ignorant; for if other arguments cannot 
convince, let this be weighed : whenever we 
have had occasion to plead in defence of our 
rights, we have never failed of success, we 
have never incurred the censure of injustice ; 
but all places and all persons must acknow- 
ledge that our arguments are irresistible. 
Is he then distressed by this ? and are our 
affairs advanced ? By no means ! For as 
he proceeds to take up arms, leads out his 
troops, and is ready to hazard his whole 
empire in pursuit of his designs, while we 
sit here, pleading, or attending to those who 
plead the justness of our cause, the conse- 

2uence (and I think the natural consequence) 
i this : actions prove superior to words ; 
and men's regards are engaged, not by those 
arguments which we have advanced, or may 
now advance, how just soever, but by the 
measures we pursue; and these are by no 
means fitted to protect any of the injured 
states : to say more of them is unnecessary. 
As, then, all Greece is now divided into 
two parties; the one composed of those 
who desire neither to exercise, nor to be 
subject to arbitrary power, but to enjoy the 
benefits of liberty, laws, and independence ; 
the other, of those who, while they aim at 
an absolute command of their fellow-citizens, 
are themselves the vassals of another person, 
by whose means they hope to obtain their 
purposes: his partisans, the affecters of ty- 
ranny and despotism, are superior every 
where. So that of all the popular constitu- 
tions, I know not whether one be left firmly 
established, except our own. And they who 
in the several states have been raised by him 
to the administration of affairs, have their 
superiority secured by all the means which 
can advance a cause. The first and prin- 
cipal is this : When they would bribe those 
who are capable of selling their integrity, 
they have a person ever ready to supply 
them. In the next place, (and it is of no less 
moment,) at whatever season they desire it, 
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[1.] Like men reduced by some potion, 
Ac] In the original, 'like men who have 
drank of mandragora;' an herb ranked by 
naturalists among those of a soporiferous 
kind. It seems to have been a proverbial 
phrase, to signify indolent and negligent 
persons. Tourreil. 

[2.] For the honour of commanding, 
some about the place of conference.] In 
all the confederate wars of the Greeks, that 
state which was acknowledged the most 
powerful had the honour of giving a com- 
mander-in-chief, and of appointing the place 
of general congress for concerting the ope- 
rations. In the Persian war we find the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians sometimes 
contending for these points ; which in ef- 
fect was a dispute which of these states was 
most respectable. 

[a] Pherse, the march to Ambracia, the 
massacre of Elis.] An orator does not al- 
ways pique himself on an exact adherence 



there are forces at hand to overwhelm then 
opposers: while we, Athenians! are not 
only deficient in these particulars, but un- 
able even to awaken from our indolence; 
like men reduced by some potion Tl.] to a 
lethargic state. In consequence of this, (for 
1 hold it necessary to speak the truth,) we 
are fallen into such contempt and infamy, 
that, of the people immediately threatened 
with danger, some contend with us for the 
honour of commanding, some about the 
place of conference; [2. J while others deter 
mine rather to trust to their own strength 
than to accept of your assistance. 

And why am I thus particular in recount- 
ing these things ? I call the gods to witness, 
that I would not willingly incur your dis- 
pleasure ; but I would have you know, and 
see, that in public as well as in private af- 
fairs, continued indolence and supineness, 
though not immediately felt in every single 
instance of omission, yet, in the end, must 
affect the general welfare. You see this in 
the instances of Senium and DorJscum. 
When the peace was made, we began with 
neglecting these places. (Perhaps some of 
you have never heard of them.) And these 
places, thus abandoned and despised, lost 
you Thrace and your ally Cersobleptst. 
Again, when he saw that this did not rouse 
you, and that you sent no assistance, he 
razed Porthmus ; and to keep us m conti- 
nual awe, erected a tyranny in Euboea, over 
against Attica. This was disregarded : and 
his attempt upon Megara was well nigh sue. 
cessfuL Still ye were insensible, expressed 
no impatience, no inclination to oppose him. 
He purchased Antronss; and soon after got 
possession of Oreum. I pass over many 
things ; Pherse, the march to Ambracia, the 
massacre of Elis, [3.] and thousands of the 
like actions: for it Is not my design to give 
a detail of Philip's acts of outrage and in- 
justice; but to convince you, that the pro- 
perty and liberty of mankind will never be 
secure from him, until he meets with some 
effectual opposition. 

There are persons who, before they hen 
affairs debated, stop us with this question, 

to history ; but sometimes disguises facts, 
or aggravates them, when it serves his pur- 
pose. One would imagine that Philip had 
committed some terrible outrages at Pherse; 
and yet he only restored the liberty of thai 
city, by expelling its tyrants. And as to 
the massacre of Elis, it is not to be imputed 
immediately to Philip. He had, indeed, 
as chief of the allies in the sacred war, and 
head of the Amphictyons, suggested the re- 
solution of proscribing the Pnocians, and 
all the favourers of their impiety. Some 
of these, who had fled into Crete with their 
general Phalecus, joined with a body of 
men who had been banished from Elis, 
made an inroad into Peloponnesus, and at- 
tempted an attack upon their countrymen; 
who, with the assistance of the Arcadians, 
obliged this rebellious army to surrender at 
discretion ; and, in obedience to the decree 
of the Amphictyons, put it to the sword* 
TourreiL 
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Me trifling hoards of Brain he find* In the 
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rett of our country. To yourselves 1 ap- 
peal: If after the fltat, or the second, or the 
thi>d or' Philip', infraction, of fall treaty, 
(for there wm a ]onc succession of :1k m,) 
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will engage him upon equal terms. And 
perhaps, Athenians! perhaps, as you now 
sk, 'What is Philip doing? whither is he 
marching ?' so there may come a time when 
he will be solicitous to know whither our 
forces have directed their march, and where 
they are to appear. 

If it be objected, that these measures will 
be attended with great expense, and many 
toils and perplexities, 1 confess it. (It u 
necessary, absolutely necessary, that a war 
should be attended with many disagreeable 
circumstances.) But let us consider what 
consequences must attend the state, if we 
refuse to take this course; and it will ap- 
pear that we shall really be gainers by a 
seasonable performance of our duty. Sup- 
pose some god should be our surety, (for no 
mortal could be depended on in an affair of 
such moment,) that, although you are quite 
inactive and insensible, yet he will not at 
last lead his armies hither; still it would be 
ignominious, it would (I call every power 
of Heaven to witness !) be beneath you, 
beneath the dignity of your state, beneath 
the glory of your ancestors, to abandon all 
the rest of Greece to slavery, for the sake of 

Sivate ease. I, for my part, would rather 
e, than propose such a conduct : if, how- 
ever, there be any other person to recom- 
mend it to you, be it so ; make no opposi- 
tion ; abandon all affairs : but if there be 
no one of this opinion ; if, on the contrary, 
we all foresee, that the farther this man is 
suffered to extend his conquests, the more 
dangerous and powerful enemy we must 
find in him ; why is our duty evaded ? why 
do we delay ? or when will we be disposed 
to exert ourselves, Athenians ? Must some 
necessity press us ? What one may call the 
necessity of freemen not only presseth us 
now, but liath long since been felt ; that of 
slaves, it is to be wished may never ap- 
proach us. How do these differ ? To free- 
men the most urgent necessity is dishonour ; 
a greater cannot, I think, be assigned : to 
•laves, stripes and tortures. Far be this 
from us ! it ought not to be mentioned ! 

And now, the neglect of those things, to 
which your lives and fortunes should be 
devoted, it must be confessed is by no 
means justifiable: far from it ! some pre- 
tence, however, may be alleged in its ex- 
cuse. But to refuse even to listen to those 
things which demand your utmost atten- 
tion, which are of the greatest moment to 
be fully considered, .this deserves the most 
severe censure. And yet you never attend, 
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[1.] They whom the king regards, &cl 
He probably means the Thebans, who had 
given Ochus powerful assistance in the siege 
of Pelusium ; and who were now much pro- 
voked at Philip, on account of Echinus, 
which he had taken from them. Toui-reil. 

[2.] The man who was, <kc] As Philip 
seems to have already projected an expedi- 
tion into Asia, he received with open arms 
all the malcontents of Persia, and held se- 
cret intelligence with the rebel satraps. 
Hermias, the tyrant of Artana, a city of 
Mysia, was of this number; and had been 



but upon occasions like this, when the dan- 
ger is actually present ; nor in time of dis- 
engagement, do you ever think of consult- 
ing: out while he is preparing to distress 
you, instead of making like preparations, 
and providing for your defence, you are 
sunk in inactivity : and if any one attempts 
to rouse you, he feels your resentment 
But when advice is received that some place 
is lost, or invested, then you attend, then 
you prepare. The proper season for at- 
tending and consulting, was then, when 
you refused : now, when you are prevailed 
upon to hear, you should be acting, and 
applying your preparations. And by mis 
supineness is your conduct distinguished 
from that of all other nations: they usually 
deliberate before events : your consultations 

follow them. There is but one course 

left, which should long since have been pur- 
sued ; but still may be of service.— This I 
shall lay before you. 

There is nothing which the state is more 
concerned to procure on this occasion than 
money. And some very favourable oppor- 
tunities present themselves, which, if wisely 
improved, may possibly supply our demands. 
In the first place, they whom the king re- 
gards [1.] as his faithful and strenuous ad- 
herents are the implacable enemies of Phi- 
lip, and actually in arms against him. Then 
the man who was [2. J Philip's assistant and 
counsellor in all nis designs against the 
king, hath been' lately seized, so that the 
king will be informed of his practices, not 
by our accusations, to which he might sup- 
pose our private interest prompted us, but 
by the very agent and conductor of them. 
This will give weight to your assertions; 
and there will be nothing left for your mi- 
nisters to urge, but what the king wfll 
gladly attend to : that we should unite to 
chastise the man who hath injured us 
equally : that Philip will be much more for- 
midable to the king, if his first attack he 
made on us : for that, if he should be per- 
mitted to gain any advantage here, he wfll 
then march against him free from all ap- 
prehensions. For all these reasons, I think 
you should send ambassadors to treat with 
the king ; and lay aside those idle prejudices, 
which have so often been injurious to your 
interests ; ' that he is a barbarian, our com- 
mon enemy, and the like.' For my own 
part, when I find a man apprehending dan- 
ger from a prince, whose residence is in 
Susa and Ecbatana, and pronouncing him 
the enemy of our state, who formerly rees- 

in confidence with Philip. Mentor, the 
Rhodian, general of the Persian army, 
drew him to an interview by feigned pro- 
mises, where he seized him, and sent him 
in chains to Ochus. Instead of ai/dpircurrur, 
some copies have ixvaa-nacro^, brought 
back : in which case it must be understood 
of Memnon or Artabazus, two rebellious sa- 
traps, who had taken refuge in Philip's 
court, but, by the mediation of Mentor, 
were reconciled to the king of Persia. t/J- 
piatu Tuurreil. 
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. Why then do *e re- 
duty 1 unless we envy the poor that supply 
with which fortune hath favoured them. I 
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these. The King, while he had no alliances 
here, was equally suspected by alL By es- 
pousing the cause of the vanquished, [1.] he 
gained some credit, until he restored them 
to the same degree of power with their 
adversaries; after that, he became no less 
hated [2.] by those whom he had saved, 
than by those whom he had constantly 
opposed. But now, in the first place, the 
King lives in amity with all the Greeks, (in- 
deed without some immediate reformation 
in our conduct, we must be excepted.) In 
the next place there are several cities which 
affect the characters of guardians and pro- 
tectors. They are all possessed with a strong 
passsion for pre-eminence; and some of 
them (to their shame 1) desert, and envy, 
and distrust each other. In a word, the 
Argians, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedemo- 
nians, Arcadians, and Athenians, have all 
erected themselves into so many distinct 
sovereignties. But among all these parties, 
all these governing states, into which Greece 
is broken, there is not one (if I may speak 
freely) to whose councils [3. J fewer Grecian 
affairs are submitted, than to ours : and no 
wonder ; when neither love, nor confidence, 
nor fear, can induce any people to apply to 
you. It is not one single cause that hath 
effected this, (in that case, the remedy were 
easy ;) but many faults, of various natures 
ana of long continuance. Without entering 
into a particular detail, I shall mention one 
in which they all centre :— but I must first 
entreat you not to be offended, if I speak 
some bold truths without reserve. 

Every opportunity which might have been 
improved to your advantage hath been sold. 
The ease and supineness in which you are 
indulged have disarmed your resentment 
against the traitors; and thus others are 
suffered to possess your honours. — But, at 
present, I shall take notice only of what re- 
lates to Philip. If he be mentioned, im- 
mediately there is one ready to start up, 
and cry, 'We should not act inconsider- 
ately; we should not involve ourselves in a 
war.' And then he is sure not to forget the 
great happiness of living in peace, the mis- 

[1.] By espousing the cause of the van- 
quished, <Stc] Lacedemon first entered into 
an alliance with Darius Nothus, by the 
mediation of Tissaphernes ; which enabled 
Lysander to conquer Athens. Conon ob- 
tained from Artaxerxes Mnemon the suc- 
cours necessary to revenge his country, and 
to re-establish it. And it was with reason 
that the kings of Persia attended to the 
preservation of a due balance between the 
Grecian states, lest the prevailing power 
might turn its thoughts to Asia, and attempt 
an invasion there. Tourreil. 

[2.] He became no less hated, <kc] Lace- 
demon had no sooner subjected the Athe- 
nians, by the help of Darius, but she ravaged 
the Persian provinces in Asia Minor, and 
joined with the rebellious satraps. And as 
soon as the Athenians were delivered by 
Artaxerxes from the Spartan yoke, they 
espoused the quarrel of Evagoras, who had 
revolted from Artaxerxes, and usurped a 



fortune of being loaded with the mainte- 
nance of a large army, the evil designs of 
some persons against our treasures; with 
others of the like momentous truths. 

But these exhortations to peace should 
not be addressed to you: your conduct is 
but too pacific: let them rather be addressed 
to him who is in arms. If he can be pre- 
vailed on, there will be no difficulty on your 
part. Then it cannot be thought a mis- 
fortune to provide for our security at the 
expense of some part of our possessions: 
the consequences that must arise, if this 
provision be neglected, rather deserve that 
name. And as to the plundering of your 
treasury, this must be prevented, by find- 
ing some effectual means to guard it ; not 
by neglecting your interests. Nor can I 
but express the utmost indignation, when 
I find some of you complaining that your 
treasures are plundered, though it be in your 
power to secure them, and to punish the 
guilty ; and yet looking on with indifference, 
while Philip is plundering every part of 
Greece successively : and this, that he may 
at last destroy you. 

And what can be the reason, Athenians ! 
that when Philip is guilty of such manifest 
violations of justice, when he is actually 
seizing our cities, yet none of these men will 
acknowledge that he acts unjustly, or com- 
mits hostilities ; but assert, that they who 
rouse you from your insensibility, and urge 
you to oppose these outrages, are involving 
you in war ? This is the reason : that what- 
ever accidents may happen in the course of 
the war, (and there is a necessity, a melan- 
choly necessity, that war should be attended 
with many accidents,) they may lay the 
whole blame upon your best and most faith- 
ful counsellors. They know, that if with 
a steady and unanimous resolution you op- 
pose the insolent invader, he must be con- 
quered and they deprived of a master, 
whose pay was ever ready. But if the first 
unhappy accident calls you off to private 
trials and prosecutions, they need but ap- 
pear as accusers, and two great points are 
secured; your favour, and Philip's gold: 
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great part of the kingdom of Cyprus. Bene- 
fits could not bind these states. Interest 
alone formed their engagements, and interest 
dissolved them. The picture here exhibited 
of the conduct of the Greeks towards the 
kings of Persia, is by no means flattering, in 
point of morals. But it is not in ancient 
times only that we find morals must be 
silent, when politics speak. Tourreil. 

[3.] To whose councils, &c] The ruling 
states of Greece accounted it their greatest 
glory to see and hear a number of ambas- 
sadors in their assemblies, soliciting their 
protection and alliance. The conquests 
which Philip made in Thrace had put an 
end to many applications of this sort, which 
had 'formerly been addressed to the Athe- 
nians. And their indolence made people 
decline any engagements with them. Foreign- 
ers were persuaded, that they who were insen- 
sible to their own interests, were not likely 
to grant the due attention to those of others* 
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while you discharge the vengeance due to 
their perfidy against your faithful speakers. 
Thase are their hopes ; these the grounds of 
their complaints, that certain persons are 
involving you in war. For my own part, 
this I know perfectly, that although it hath 
never been proposed by any Athenian to de- 
clare war, yet Philip hath seized many of 
our territories, and but just now sent suc- 
cours to the Cardians. But if we will per- 
suade ourselves that he is not committing 
hostilities, he would be the most senseless of 
mortals, should he attempt to undeceive us : 
for when they who have received the injury 
deny it, must the offender prove his guilt? 
But when he marches directly hither, what 
shall we then say ? He will still deny that 
he is at war with us, (as he did to the people 
of Oreum, until his forces were in the heart 
of their dominions; as he did to those of 
Pherae, until he was upon the point of storm- 
ing their walls ; as he did to the Olynthians, 
until he appeared in their territories at the 
head of an army.) Shall we then say, 
that they who urge us to defend our coun- 
try are involving us in war ? if so we must 
be slaves. There is no medium! Nor 
is your danger the same with that of 
other states. Philip's design is not to en- 
slave, but to extirpate, Athens. He knows, 
that a state like yours, accustomed to com- 
mand, will not, or, if it were inclined, can- 
not, submit to slavery : he knows, that if 
you have an opportunity, you can give him 
more disturbance than any other people : 
and therefore if ever he conquers us, we may 
be sure of finding no degree of mercy. 

Since, then, you are engaged in defence 
of all that is dear to you, apply to the great 
work with an attention equal to the import* 
ance of it : let the wretches who have openly 
sold themselves to this man, be the objects 
of your abhorrence ; let them meet with the 
utmost severity of public justice. For you 
will not, you cannot conquer your foreign 
enemies, until you have punished those that 
lurk within your walls. No; they will ever 
prove so many obstacles to impede our pro- 
gress, and to give our enemies the supe- 
riority. 

And what can be the reason that he treats 
you with insolence, (for I cannot call his 
present conduct by another name;) that he 
utters menaces against you, while he at least 
condescends to dissemble with other people, 
and to gain their confidence by good offices ? 
Thus, by heaping favours upon the Thes- 
salians, he led them insensibly into their 
present slavery. It is not possible to enu- 
merate all the various artifices he practised 
against the wretched Olynthians, (such, 
among others, was the putting them in pos- 
session of Potidsea.) In his late transactions 
with the Thebans, he enticed them to his 
party, by yielding Boeotia to them, and by 
freeing them from a tedious and distressing 
war. And thus, after receiving their several 
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[1.1 To you I speak, Aristodemus !] He 
was by profession a player ; and was one of 
the ten ambassadors which the Athenians 
had sent to the court of Macedon, to treat 



insidious favours, some of these people have 
suffered calamities but too well known to 
aQ ; others must submit to whatever may 
befall them. What you yourselves have 
formerly lost, I shall not mention; but in 
the very treaty of peace, in how many in- 
stances nave we been deceived ? how have 
we been despoiled ? Did we not give up 
Phods and the Straits? Did we not lose our 
Thracian dominions, Doriscum, Senium, 
and even our ally Cersobleptes ? la he notin 
possession of Cardia? ana doth he not now 
avow his usurpation ? Whence is it, then, 
that his behaviour towards you is so differ- 
ent from that towards others ? Because, of 
all the Grecian states, ours is the only one 
in which harangues m favour of enemies 
are pronounced with impunity; and the 
venal wretch may utter his falsehoods with 
security, even while you are losing your 
dominions. It was not safe to speak for 
Philip at Olynthus, until the people had 
been gained by Potidsea. In Thessah/, it 
was not safe to speak for Philip, until mat 
people had been gained by the expulsion 
of their tyrants, and by being reinstated in 
the council of Amphlctyons. Nor could 
it have been safely attempted at Thebes, 
until he had given them up Boeotia, and ex- 
terminated the Phocians. But at Athens, 
without the least danger, may Philip be de- 
fended, although he hath deprived us of 
Amphipolis and the territory of Cardia; 
although he threatens our city by Ids for- 
tifications in Eubcea; although he is now 
marching to Byzantium. Hence some of 
bis advocates Have risen from penury to 
affluence, from obscurity and contempt to 
honour and eminence ; while, on the other 
hand, you have sunk from glory to disgrace, 
from wealth to poverty ; for the riches of a 
state I take to be the number, fidelity, and 
affection of its allies; in all which you are 
notoriously deficient. And by your total 
insensibility, while your affairs are thus fall- 
ing into ruin, he is become successful, great, 
and formidable to all the Greeks, to all the 
barbarians; and you, deserted and incon- 
siderable; sumptuous indeed in your mar- 
kets, but in every thing relating to military 
power, ridiculous. 

There are some orators, I find, who view 
vour interests and their own in a quite dif- 
ferent light To you they urge the necessity 
of continuing quiet, whatever injuries you 
are exposed to ; they themslves find this im- 
possible, though no one offers them the least 
injury. To you I speak, Aristodemus ! [1.] 
Suppose a person should, without seventy, 
ask you this question : * How is it, that 
you, who are sensible (for it is a well-known 
truth) that the life of private men is serene 
and easy, and free from danger; that of 
statesmen, invidious and insecure, subject 
to daily contests and disquiets; should yet 
prefer the life encompassed with dangers, to 
chat of peace and disengagement ?* What 

about the peace. At his return Demosthenes 
proposed a deciee for crowning this very man 
for nis good services, whom he here invssghf 
against with so much bitterness. 
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could you sayf Suppose we admit the truth 
of the very best answer you could make, 
'that you were prompted by a desire of 
honour and renown :' is it possible, that you, 
who engaged in such painful undertakings, 
who despised all toils and dangers, for the 
sake of these, should advise the state to rive 
them up for ease and indulgence? You 
cannot surely say, that it was incumbent 
upon you to maintain a degree of eminence 
In the city; and that the city was not con- 
cerned to maintain her eminence in Greece ! 
Nor do I see how the public safety requires 
that we should confine ourselves to our own 
co n cer ns , and yet, that an officious intrusion 
into those of others should be necessary for 
your safety. On the contrary, you are in- 
volving yourself in the greatest dangers, by 
being unnecessarily assiduous; and the city 
by being quite inactive. 'But then you 
have an illustrious reputation, derived from 
your family, which it would be shameful 
not to support; while on the contrary, 
nothing has been transmitted from our 
fathers, but obscurity and meanness.' This 
it equally false. Your father was like you, 
and therefore base and infamous. To the 
honour of our ancestors, let all Greece bear 
witness; twice rescued, [1.] by their valour, 
from the greatest dangers. 

There are persons, then, who do not act 
with the same firmness and integrity, in the 
conduct of their own affairs and those of 
the state. Is not this the case, when some 
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p.} Twice rescued, &c.J First, at Mara- 
thon, and afterward at Salamis. Isocrates 
mentions a third time, when they delivered 
Greece from the Spartan yoke. Demos- 
(frequently speaks of this in the 



of them, after escaping from prison, have 
raised themselves so high, as to forget their 
former condition ; and yet have reduced a 
state, whose pre-eminence in Greece was but 
now universally acknowledged, to the lowest 
degree of infamy and meanness ?— I could 
say more on these and other points, but 1 
forbear : for it is not want of good coun 
sel that now distresses, or ever hath dis 
tressed you. But when your true interests 
have been laid before you, and that you 
have been unanimous in your approbation, 
you can, with equal patience, attend to 
those who endeavour to discredit, to over 
throw all that hath been advanced. Not 
that you are ignorant of their characters, 
(for you can, at first glance, distinguish 
the hireling and agent of Philip from the 
true patriot;) but that, by impeaching 
your faithful friends, and by turning the 
whole affair into ridicule and invective, you 
may find a pretence for a general neglect of 
your duty. 

You have now heard truths of the highest 
moment, urged with all freedom, simplicity, 
and zeal. You have heard a speech not filled 
with flattery, danger, and deceit ; calculated 
to bring gold to the speaker, and to reduce 
the state Into the power of its enemies. It 
remains, therefore, that the whole tenour of 
your conduct be reformed ! if not, that ut- 
ter desolation, which will be found in your 
affairs, must be imputed wholly to your- 
selves. 
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highest terms, but) here rather chooses to 
lessen the glory of his country, than to re- 
call an event which reflected on the Lacede- 
monians, now in alliance with Athens. 
TourreiU 



THE TWELFTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP 



Commonly called the Oration on the Letter. 

PRONOUNCED IN THE ARCHON8H1P OF THE0PHRASTU8, THE YEAR AFTER THE 

FOREGOING ORATION. 

TO WHICH 18 PREFIXED PHILIP'S LETTER TO THE ATHENIANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The former oration inspired the Athe- 
nians with the resolution to send succours 
to all the cities that were threatened by 
Philip's arms; and their first step was to 
iVipgfrh to the Hellespont a convoy with 
provisions; which weighed anchor in view 
of Serymbria, a city of the Propontis, then 
besieged by the Macedonians, and was there 
seised by Amyntas, Philip's admiral. The 
ships were demanded by the Athenians, 
and returned by Philip, but with declara- 
tions sufficiently alarming. 

The obstinate valour of the Perinthians 
had forced Philip to turn the siege into a 
Hftrkadi* He marched off with a consider- 
able body of his army, to attack other 



i places; and made an incursion into the ter- 
ritories of Byzantium. The Byzantines shut 
themselves up within their city, and des- 

Satched one of their citizens to Athens, to 
esire the assistance of that state; who, 
with some difficulty, prevailed to have a 
fleet of forty ships sent out, under the com- 
mand of Chares. 

As this general had not the same reputa- 
tion in other places as at Athens, the cities 
by which he was to pass refused to receive 
him : so that he was obliged to wander for 
some time along the coasts, extorting con- 
tributions from the Athenian allies; des- 
pised by the enemy, and suspected by the 
whole world. He appeared at last before 
Byzantium ; where he met with the same 
mortifying treatment at in other placet, 
• S 
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and was refused admission : and shortly af- 
ter was defeated by Amyntas in a naval en- 
gagement, in which a considerable part of 
his fleet was either sunk or taken. 

Philip had for some time perceived, that, 
sooner or later, he must inevitably come to 
a rupture with the Athenians. His parti- 
sans were no longer able to lull them into 
security. Their oppositions to his designs, 
however imperfect and ineffectual, were yet 
sufficient to alarm him. He therefore de- 
termined to endeavour to abate that spirit 
which now began to break through then* in- 
veterate indolence; and for this purpose 
sent them a letter, in which, with the ut- 
most art, he laid open the causes of com- 
plaint he had against them, and threatened 
them with reprisals. This letter was not 
received at Athens till after the news of 
Chares's defeat. 

Philip had now laid siege to Byzantium ; 
and exerted all his efforts to make himself 
master of that city. On the other hand the 
Athenians were disheartened by the ill success 
of their commander, and began to repent of 
having sent any succours ; when Phocion, 
who always assumed the liberty of speaking 
his sentiments freely, assured them that, 
for once, they themselves had not been in 
fault ; but that their general only was to 
blame. He was immediately desired to take 
on himself the charge of relieving Byzan- 
tium ; and set sail with a numerous body of 
forces. He was received with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy ; and his whole con- 
duct expressed the utmost wisdom and mo- 
deration. Nor was his valour less conspi- 
cuous: he sustained many assaults with an 
intrepidity worthy of the early ages of the 
commonwealth ; and at last obliged Philip 
to raise the siege. 

Phocion then departed amidst the general 
acclamations of the people whom he had 
saved. He proceeded to the relief of the 
colonies of the Chersanesus, who were ever 
exposed to the attacks of the Cardians. In 
his way he took some vessels laden with 
arms and provisions for the enemy : and 
obliged the Macedonians, who had attempt- 
ed Sestos, to abandon their enterprise, and 
shut themselves up in Cardia. 
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S.]. This letter is a master-piece in the 
inaL It has a majestic and a nersuasive 
vivacity ; a force and justness ox reasoning 
sustained through the whole; a clear expo- 
sition of facts, and each followed by its na- 
tural consequence ; a delicate irony : in short 
a noble and concise style, made for kings 
who speak well, or have taste and discern- 
ment at least to make choice of those who 
can . make them speak well. If Philip was 
himself the author of this letter, as it is but 
just to believe, since we have no proof to 
the contrary, we may reasonably pronounce 
of him, as was said of Caesar, * that he 
wrote with that spirit with which he fought. 
Eodem animo dixit, quo bellavit. Quint* 
Inst. 1. 10. c 17.' TourreiL 

[2.] When Nicias the herald, &c Pro- 
bably he had been seized upon his journey 
from Thrace to Macedon, by Dkmfthes, at 



And thus, after various expeditions high- 
ly honourable to himself and to his country. 
Phocion returned home, where he found 
the Athenians engaged in a debate on Phi- 
lip's letter ; on which occasion Demosthenes 
pronounced his last oration against Philip. 
To have answered the letter particularly* 
would have been very difficult: for though 
Athens had the better cause, yet many irre- 

fularities had really been committed ; winch 
•hilip knew how to display in their lull 
force. The orator therefore makes use of 
his art to extricate himself from the diffi- 
culty ; avoids all farmer discussions of tacts; 
and applies himself at once to raise the live- 
ly passions: affects to consider this letter as 
an open declaration of war ; inflames the 
imaginations of his hearers with this idea; 
and speaks only of the means to support 
their arms against so powerful an enemy. 



PHILIPS LETTER [1.] TO THE 
ATHENIANS. 

Tfieophrastus, Archon.—A. A. Philip. 21— 
Olympiad. 110. An. 1. 

Philip, to the Senate and People of Athens, 

greeting: 
As the embassies I have frequently sent* 
to enforce those oaths and declarations by 
which we stand engaged, have produced no 
alteration in your conduct, I thought it ne- 
cessary thus to lay before you the several 
particulars in which I think myself ag- 
grieved. Be not surprised at the length of 
this letter; for as I nave many causes of 
complaint, it is necessary to explain them 
all distinctly. 

First then, when Nicias the herald [3.] 
was forcibly taken out of my own territory; 
instead of punishing the author of this out- 
rage, as justice required, you added to his 
wrongs, by keeping him ten months in pri- 
son: and the letters intrusted to him, by 
us, [3.] you read publicly in your assembly. 
Again; when the ports of Thassus wen 
open [4.] to the Byzantine galleys, nay, to 
any pirates that pleased, you looked on with 
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the time of his invading Philip's Thradan 
dominions, as mentioned in the preface to 
the oration on the State of the Chersanesus. 
TourreiL 

[8.] And the letters intrusted to him, by 
us, &c] The Athenians hoped, by open- 
ing this packet, to get some light into Phi- 
lip's secret schemes and practices against 
them. There were found in it some fetters 
dirrected to Olympias, Philip's queen, 
which they treated with a most scrupulous 
respect, and took care she should receive 
them in the same condition in which they 
had been intercepted. Tourreil. 

[4.] When the ports of Thassus were open, 
Ace.] The Athenians had engaged, by an 
article of their treaty, that the Thassians, 
who were their subjects, should not receive 
any ships that committed piracies on the 
subjects or allies of Philip. This artide had 
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fndlfflBMDOt s although our treaties express- 
ly say, that such proceedings shall be consi- 
dered^ an actual declaration of war. About 
the same time it was that Diopithes made a 



. upon my iirPi 11 " '******, carried off in 
chains the inhabitants of Crobyle and Tiris- 
tasJs, [1.] ra v a ged all the adjacent parts of 
Thrace, and at length proceeded to such a 
■itch of lawless violence, as to seise Amphi- 
loehus, £&] who went, in quality of an am- 
bassador, to treat about the ransom of 
prisoners : whom, after he had reduced him 
i the g re a te s t difficuties, he compelled to 
i his freedom, at the rate of nine 
And this he did with the appro- 
of his state. Yet the violation of 
the sacred character of heralds and ambas- 
sadors is accounted, by all people, the height 
of impiety: nor have any expressed a deeper 
sense of this, than you yourselves: for 
when the Megareans had put Anthemocritus 
to death, [& Tthe people proceeded so far as 
to exclude them from the mysteries ; and 
erected [/L] a statue before the gates, as a 
monument of their crime. And is not this 
shocking; to be avowedly guilty of the very 
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j strictly observed; perhaps on ac- 
count of Philips own infidelity' Tourreil. 

[L] CrobyleandTiristasis.] The first of 
these places is quite unknown. Tiristashis 
placed by Pliny in the Thradan Chersonesus. 
Tmrreu. 

p.J As to seise Ampbilochus.1 It is im- 
possible to save the honour of Diopithes, 
bat by denying the fact; at least In the 
manner that PmBp re p re s en ts it. Tourreil. 

[3-3 For when the Megareans had put 
Anthmwcrltus to death, AcQ Philip, here, 
beats the Athenians with then* own weapons, 
and cites, very much to the purpose, the ex- 
sanpie of a memorable vengeance, which 
they had taken about an age before, upon 
the Megareans. They had accused this peo- 
ple of labouring a revolt of their slaves, and 
of nofanmg a tract of consecrated land; 
and upon tins account excluded them from 
all advantages of commerce in the ports and 
markets of Athens. Thucydides stops here; 
but Pausanias adds, that Anthemocritus 
went from Athens in quality of a herald, 
to summon the Megareans to desist from 
their sacrilege, and that for answer they put 
him to death. The interest of the gods 
served the Athenians for a pretence; but 
die famous Aspasia, whom Pericles was so 
viol e ntly in love with, was the true cause 
of their r u pt ur e with Megara. Some young 
Athenians, heated by wine, had taken away 
from Megara a remarkable courtesan, called 
and the Megareans, by way of re- 
sed two Athenian ladies of the 
i character, mat were in Aspasia's train. 

ies espoused his favourite's quarrel; 

and, with the power which he then possessed, 
easily persuaded the people to whatever he 
phrased They thundered out a decree 
against the Megareans, forbidding all com- 
merce with them upon pain of death : they 
drew up a new form of an oath, by which 
era! obliged himself to invade the 
i of Megara twice every year. This 



same crimes, for which your resentment 
fell so severely upon others, when you your- 
selves were aggrieved ? 

In the next place, Callias, your general, 
hath made himself master of all the towns 
upon the bay of Pagasse; though compre- 
hended in the treaty made with you, and 
united in alliance to me. Not a vessel could 
steer its course towards Macedon, but the 
passen ge r s were all treated by him as ene- 
mies, and sold : and this his conduct hath 
been applauded by the resolutions of your 
council. So that 1 do not see how you can 
proceed farther, if you actually declare war 
against me. For when we were at open 
hostilities, you did but send out your cor- 
sairs, make prise of those who were sailing 
to my kingdom, assist my enemies, and in- 
fest my territories. Yet now, when we are 
professedly at peace, so far have your in- 
nistice ana rancour hurried you, that you 
have sent ambassadors to the Persian [5.] 
to persuade him to attack me; which must 
appear highly surprising; for before that 
prince had subdued Egypt and Phoenicia, 
it was resolved, [&] that, if he attempted 
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decree kindled the first sparksof contention, 
which at length flamed out in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It was the work of three cour- 
tezans. The most illustrious events have 
sometimes as shameful an origin. TourreiL 

[4.] To exclude them from the mysteries ; 
and erected, dec'] All the Greeks had, or- 
dinarily, a right to be initiated into what 
were called the lesser mysteries which the 
Athenians celebrated at Eleusis, in honour 
of Ceres and Proserpine. But upon the 
death of Anthemocritus, the Megareans were 
excluded; and a statue or tomb erected in 
honour of this herald, on the road leading 
from Athens to Eleusis, near the gate called 
Dipykm. According to Aristophanes, (in 
Acharn. Act 2. Sc 5.) the Megareans dented 
this murder, and threw the whole blame of 
it upon Aspasia and Pericles. ^Tourreil. 

[5.1 You have sent ambassadors to the 
Persian, &c] Diodorus informs us, that 
about this time the satraps of the lesser 
Asia had obliged Philip to raise the siege of 
Perinthus. The historian does not say that 
the Athenians invited them; but Philip 
complains of it here; and Pausanias ob- 
serves, that in this expedition the Persian 
forces were commanded by ApoDodorns, 
an Athenian general. We may observe, 
with what disrespect Philip (whose ances- 
tors, in their greatest prosperity, never as- 
pired higher than to the alliance of some 
satrap) here speaks of the Great King—' The 
Persian!' Tourreil. 

[0.1 Before that prince had subdued Egypt 
and Phoenicia, it was resolved, Ac] Artax- 
erxes Ochus, who governed Persia at that 
time, before his reduction of these revolted 
provinces, had marched into the lesser Asia, 
against Artadazus, a rebellious satrap. The 
approach of um Persians alarmed the Greeks': 
and Athens conceived a design of attacking 
them in their own country. This gave occa- 
sion to the oration of Demosthenes, entitled, 
Depi rfiv ZvwMptfiv. Philip pretends that 
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i me, claring him an nimy to the Athenians. 

e with him against calumniated, to give him the title of your 

.1 an MM, your an- dtiien; when Siraleea « slain, faTj to 

cestoraobjeetedlt.----'-- ■ i~ ....... „i — — .-* .>.. _•.« > 

family [1.] of PiaL _ , 

the Persian again*' tli-i' Girota : and ytt you hie murderer : yet to engage In a srar with 

action, for which you "ere continually In- when you are sensing tint not one of these 

vetahkng against those tyrants- your adopted citizen! have ever shewed the 

Hut tour brjuitlce hath not atopped here. Mat regard to your laws or detenninaliona 

Your deem command me to permit Terea —But to bring thla affair to a abort Issue, 

and Cenobleptes to reign [2. J unmolested You granted the rights of your community 

In Thimce, aa being citlrerii of Athena.— [4.] to Evagoms of Cyprus, [».] to Dlonyih» 

[ do Dot know that they were Included in the Syraruaan, and to their oeacendanta- 

our treaty* that their namea are to be found Prevail therefore upon the men who haw 

In the record! of our engagement!, or that diapoaaeaaed each of these, to reatore them 

they are Athenian*. Sut thla I know, that to their dominion*, and you shall recover 

Terea served In my army against you; and from mi* -II llirioi' territories of Thrace [6.] 

bassadors to take the necessary o :n 

treaty, your general! prevented him 

they had resolved to admit him I 
conli.kvrtry h.lilch was then formbu 
vour of the Greek*, with whom he a 
rank, and by his expressions remov. 

idea of foreigner and barbarian, wl..~. ».» - -. .-- .... ...... .... , . ,,^, 

the representation! that the orator frequently an offer of the freedom of their city, aa the 

makes of him, Tourreil. greatest mark of honour possible Alexan- 

[1.] Your ancestors objected it aa an hei- der, now to the full splendour of his fortune, 

pariaon which Philip makes here, between contemptuous smile. Thla slung the am- 

advised an alliance with Persia, Is founded bold enough to say, ■ Know, Sir, that the 

upon a history too well known to beenlarged great Hercules and you, are the only person! 

upon. It is undoubtedly bynomeans Just: «li"in L'orinrh has ever deigned to dss- 

for, in .iiireient conjunctures, the good cltl- tlny*il*h 111 this manner.' This softened tha 

country, that the wicked one had formerly rnarlcs yf respect, and accepted ofaUUe 

■nployed en destroy It. However, the turn -wltli'lt hid been to dignified. TWrsty. 

he gives it wb. the flttest In the world to af- '.'i.J To Evagoraa of Cyprus.] TbeAthe. 

fectthepeople.whothoughtittheirgreotint nl.i:i< fitted a statue lo Evagoras, the 

ing their lit 



refoi, 4c] History twain only of Cersob- lamli 

Septra. They had Buffered him to be over- dued moat part of the island of Cyprus; 

thrown by Philip: and, when they found but wis afterward reduced, end fell oy the 

how nearly they themselves were adected by hand! of Fi'lcoclea. Hia sou, Evagoraa the 

i loved those decrees to endeavour younger, however, asserted his claEn to the 

is against Protagoras, 



snthebegsnning'or the PelononuKiBn warl not successful. Protagoras supplanted hha 



Se Athenians s'ucli important at tin- tourt uf Feriii<>,''where li/had been 

si his son Sadocui into the heads or an accusation; and, upon hia ji 

■ -p eighth tlfvinghim -■" '-■■'■ - 

ledTna Alia, well 

nephew hsi bad* 



year of this war, Sitnkfl w> 

battle against tie Trlballi 

Beuthai seised the kingdom, in nreiunice or 

his child™., and hence became suspected of wretchedly. 

hetng the cause of his death. Philip argues, [«.] Ail t..- 

rrom this suspicion, ss If it ware an un- the original, 1 

[4] Ycm a™tnd the right! rf your com- 
munity, Ac] What idea mult we form o! 



I 'TIk CirSui, [llTftidT * 
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detssTrursnd lo support, as ray IIIIUH Il 

to On an prior to our treatyl and as you 
irAasad to submit your dnvnfl wit 
th™ to a srrtottntlon, though frequentl! 
■■need by me: nor hM they been rail - 
hg fc i A . Mm iplldwlom. Should not 1 , 

fts nMrty, (fa 1 enmot fS 

Mary, upon tDtbn cDBpuLiofthTpi^r 

■MM thUttaytad ton severely OnM 

la KDl orders to jour (rami to revenge 
their quarrel. Yet the punlihnent which 
I tmirtfi) n DO way nuil to the h ' 
near of therir crime. irCty had, in 

KuS, 




toSarantni, you confess yourselves guilty 
of rertdnar out pirates: If he Ud It -1 Lh- 
oat your count, how have I Injured you 

■?IW*»Ig I'nofit.andhyrrsrsdering 

k a secure harbour ? Nay, ta gnat Wat lay 
mend to your Hate, that I offered to be- 
au™ on you this Island: but thk « nit 
sgreeahsetn your oaten: they [i] would 
aM Ban It accepted, but resumed So that 
If I compiled with their diree.irms, I pro- 
claimed myself a usurper: IT I Hill kept 
■a—aU n of the place, I became impacted 
to (he people. 1 aiw through these ar- 
tincea. and therefore proposed to brlriu 
oordlhrsrssscea to a judicial determination : 

I Irecjuently desired : you would Dot have 
B: the Peparethiana selied the Island. 



abode of foreeatrmjugli 
d defend them against 

by * decree of Polyrrates, [4] confirmed 
tie resolutions of your courldL Nay, 
r general has actually Invited the Byran- 
i to join him ; and luuerery wlreruDUb- 
declared, that he hai your hutructlont. 
imnwu: huHllltles at the tint revour- 
aEHe opportunity. All tlua could not prevail 
upon me to make any attempt upon your 
city, or your navy, or your territories, al- 
though freight have had success ta moat, or 
ever all of them. (chose rather to continue 
untied (o proper umpires. And which, 
thiolt ye, 1> the Attest decision, that of rat- 
ion or of the sword 1 Wno are to tK Judges 
-.yourselves or others) WBac 

:^«. n.l.trat, Ola thai ute fao- 

|.|,-,,|-,Vlv.'r, ^l:, c,. spelled the Thsastrne 
.- i ■., . . 4 . . 14 •*: i — >.-■ 
!.. tin: riiv ut" Mrvrii.i id a judicial decision, 
should yet rrfu»- to hire tfietr own disputes 

I ininil ,,:■. ■...[.'.in, sensible that, if the 
ilecree he against you, still you lore no- 



But what twtagn b- 

abiei.lh»: when I <el 
■wrafron " ' 



,i federated powers, on 

ail the ilncereat rntentloni 
reasonable- and Just engaerv 
in relation to the affairs of 



ljaasauotr on that head. It was then In tour 
•?ho suspected any danger from my designs, 
less. This was the Interest of the 



leonlti but the or. 



nt in It i for they are a set of men 

efr^a. ^ JtreTwlTy.'lur, 
uuitlme place rnThrace- 1 



gj&s-. 



designs of ' (S.J Peace is war, and war k peace, etc.] 

le better to conceal hit at- tills [nearly] as an example of an agreeable 
at be might afterward sell aJtlthesis: which. Joined to the furor, and, 

The flrst of these people ' that Aristotle wai hit secretary on this oe- 
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make a property of the generals, either by 
aiding their designs, or by malicious prose- 
cutions. Then they need but throw out 
some scandalous invectives against persons 
of worth and eminence, citizens or foreign- 
ers, and they at once acquire the character 
of patriots, among the many. I could have 
easily silenced their clamours against me, by 
a little gold; and even have converted them 
into praises : but I should blush to purchase 
your friendship from such wretches. To 
such insolence have they proceeded upon 
other occasions, that they even dared to 
dispute my title to Amphipolis; which is 
founded, I presume, upon reasons beyond 
their power to invalidate : for if it is to be- 
long to those who first conquered it, what 
can be juster than our claim ? Alexander, 
our ancestor, was the original sovereign ;[l.j 
as appears from the golden statue J"2. J which 
he erected at Delphos, from the first fruits 
of the Persian spoils taken there. But if 
this admits of contest, and it is to continue 
the property of those who were last in pos- 
session, it is mine by this title too, (for I took 
it from the Lacedemonian inhabitants, who 
had dispossessed you :) [3.] and all cities are 
held either by hereditary right or by the 
right of conquest. And yet you, who neither 
were the original possessors, nor are now in 
possession, presume to lay claim to this city, 
under pretence of having held it for some 
short time ; and this, when you have your- 
selves given the strongest testimony in my 
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casion. But my conjecture, whether well 
or ill founded, does not detract from Philip, 
in point of genius and spirit. The true 
talent of a king is to know how to apply 
the talents of others to the best advantage. 
And we do not want other proofs of Philip's 
abilities in writing: witness his letter to 
Aristotle, on the birth of Alexander. Tour- 
reil. 

[I.] Alexander, our ancestor, was the 
original sovereign.] Philip asserts boldly, 
without giving himself much trouble even 
to preserve probability : for in the time of 
Alexander, the contemporary of Xerxes, 
there was no city, nor any fortified post, in 
the place Amphipolis was afterward raised ; 
nor was it till thirty years after the defeat 
of the Persians that Agnon founded it. 
Tourreil. 

[2.] As appears from the golden statue, 
die.] Herodotus speaks of this statue, and 
places it near the colossal statue which the 
Greeks raised, according to custom, out of 
the Persian spoils. The proximity of these 
statues serves Philip as a foundation for 
giving his ancestors an honour which really 
belonged to the Greeks. Solinus mentions, 
that Alexander, a very rich prince, made an 
offering of a golden statue of Apollo in the 
temple of Delphos, and another of Jupiter 
in the temple of Elis ; but not that the Per- 
sian spoils were any part of these offerings. 
— This Alexander, surnamed 4>iX6\Aqv, 
'friend of Greeks,' had the reputation 
of an able politician, but not of a good 
soldier, or great commander. He served 
the Persians a long time, rather by force 



favour: for I frequently wrote to you upon 
this head ; and you as often acknowledged 
me the rightful sovereign : and by the ar- 
ticles of our late treaty, the possession of 
Amphipolis, and your alliance* were both 
secured to me. What title therefore can be 
better established ? It descended to us from 
our ancestors ; it is ours by conquest; and, 
lastlv, you yourselves have acknowledged 
the justice of our pretensions; you who 
are wont to assert your claim, even when it 
is not supported by right. 

I have now laid before you the grounds 
of my complaints. Since you have been 
the first aggressors ; since my gentleness and 
fear of offending have only served to increase 
your injustice, and to animate you in your 
attempts to distress me; I must now take 
up arms : and I call the gods to witness to 
the justice of my cause, and the necessity 
of procuring for myself that redress which 
you deny me. 



THE ORATION ON THE LETTER. [4.] 

Theophraatus, Archon. — A. R. Philip. 21— 
Olympiad. 110. An. 1. 

Now, Athenians ! it is fully evident to you 
all, thac Philip made no real peace with us, 
but only deferred hostilities. When he sur- 
rendered Halus to the Pharsalians, [6.] 
when he completed the ruin of Phocis, when 
he overturned all Thrace, [6.] then did he 

than inclination ; and, before the battle of 
Salamis, declared, of a sudden, for the 
Greeks. Tourreil. 

T3.] I took it from the Lacedemonian in- 
habitants, who had dispossessed you, dec.] 
Brasidas, the Lacedemonian general, took 
Amphipolis from the republic of Athens: 
and by the assistance of Sparta, it afterward 
maintained its independence, until it fell 
into the power of Philip. Tourreil. 

[4.] It must be confessed, that this oration 
consists almost wholly of repetitions. This 
great man seems to have thought himself 
superior to all vain criticism; and, only 
concerned for the safety of Athens, was in 
no pain about his private glory. He speaks 
as an orator, whose end is to persuade and 
convince; not as a declaimer, who seeks 
only to give pleasure and excite admiration. 
He therefore resumes those topics he had 
already made use of, and gives them new 
force, by the close and lively manner h. 
which he delivers them. Tourreil. 

[5.] When he surrendered Halus to the 
Pharsalians, dec.] Halus was a town of 
Thessaly, upon the river Amphrysus. Par 
menio besieged and took it; after which 
Philip put the people of Pharsalia in posses- 
sion of it. TourteiU 

[6.] When he overturned all Thrace, dtc] 
This is the language of an orator, who, to 
represent Philip's outrages with the greater 
aggravation, takes the liberty of speaking 
of a part of that country as of the whole. 
Philip had indeed made himself master of 
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really attack the state under the concealment f 
of fuse allegations and unjust pretensions ; 
but now he bath made a formal declaration 
of war, by this his letter. That we are not 
to look with horror upon his power ; that, 
on the other hand, we are not to be remiss 
in our opposition, but to engage our persons, 
our treasures, and our navies ; in one word, 
our whole strength, freely, in the common 
cause ; these are the points I would establish. 
First then, Athenians ! the gods we may 
justly regard as our strongest allies and as- 
sistants; since in this unjust violation of 
his treaty, he hath trampled upon religion, 
and despised the most solemn oaths. In the 
next place, those secret practices to which 
his greatness hath hitherto been owing, all 
his arts of deceiving, all his magnificent 
promises, are now quite exhausted. The 
Perinthians, and the Byzantines, and their 
confederates, [1.] have at length discovered, 
that he intends to treat them as he formerly 
treated the Olynthians. The Thessalians 
are no longer Ignorant that he affects to be 
the master, and not the leader, of his allies. 
The Thebans begin to see danger in his sta- 
tioning a garrison at. Nicsea, [2.1 his assum- 
ing the rank of an Amphictyon, his bringing 
into Macedon the embassies from Pelopon- 
nesus, [3.] and his preventing them in seizing 
the advantage of an alliance with the people 
of that country. So that, of those who 
have hitherto been his friends, some are now 
irreconcilably at war with him ; others no 
longer serve him with zeal and sincerity; 
and all have their suspicions and complaints. 
Add to this, (and it is of no small moment,) 
that the satraps of Asia have just now forced 
him to raise the siege of Perinthus, by 
throwing in a body of hired troops t and as 
this must make him their enemy, [4.] and 
as they are immediately exposed to danger, 
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the territories of Teres and Cersobleptes, 
both kings in Thrace, and allies of the Athe- 
nians. But Pausanias observes, that, before 
the Romans, no one had ever made an entire 
conquest of Thrace. Tourreil. 

ri.] And their confederates.") The in- 
habitants of Chios, Rhodes, and some other 
places, joined to defeat Philip's designs upon 
Perinthus and Byzantium. Tourreil. 

[2.]At Nicssa.J This town was situated 
near ThermopylsB, and was counted among 
the principal towns of the Locrians, (Epic- 
nemidil,) the neighbours and allies of the 
Boeotians and Thebans. Philip made himself 
master of it at the time that he seized Ther- 
mopylae, under pretence of putting an end 
to the sacred war. Tourreil. 

[&] His bringing into Macedon the em- 
bassies from Peloponnesus, Ace.] Probably 
this was at the time when he interested him- 
self in the disputes between Sparta and the 
Argians and Messenians, as mentioned in 
the preface to the Second Philippic Oration. 
— > Strabo mentions an application of the Ar- 
gians and Messenians to Philip, to regulate 
a contest between them and Lacedemon, 
about their boundaries. And Pausanias de- 
claims against the pride of Gallus, a Roman 
senator, who thought it derogated from his 
dignity to decide the differences of Lacede- 



should he become master of Byzantium, 
they will not only readily unite their force 
with ours, but prevail upon the king of 
Persia to assist us with his treasure; who, 
in this particular, far exceeds all other po- 
tentates; and whose influence in Greece is 
so great, that formerly, when we were en- 
gaged in a war with Lacedemon, he never 
railed to give the superiority to [5.] that 
party which he espoused : and now, when 
he unites with us, he will with ease subdue 
the power of Philip. 

I shall not mention, as a balance to these 
so considerable advantages, that he hath 
taken the opportunity of the peace to make 
himself master of many of our territories, 
our ports, and other like conveniences. 
For it is observable, that where affection 
joins, and one common interest animates 
the confederating powers, there the alliance 
is never to be shaken ; but where subtle 
fraud, and passions insatiable, and perfidy 
and violence have formed it, (and these are 
the means which he hath used,) the least 
pretence, the slightest accident, gives it the 
fatal shock, and in an instant it is utterly 
dissolved. And from repeated observations 
I am convinced, Athenians! that Philip 
not only wants the confidence and affection 
of his allies, but even in his own kingdom 
he is by no means happy in that well-esta- 
blished regularity, and those intimate at- 
tachments, which might be expected. The 
power of Macedon, indeed, as an ally, 
may have some effect; but if left to 
itself, is insufficient; and when compared 
with his pompous enterprises, quite con- 
temptible. And then his wars, his expe- 
ditions, all those exploits which have given 
him this splendour, are the very means of 
rendering it yet weaker : foryou are not to 
imagine, Athenians! that Philip and his 
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mon and Argos; and disdained' to meddle 



with a mediation, which Philip had formerly 
not only accepted, but courted. TourreiL 

[4.] As this must make him their enemy.] 
This proved an exact prediction of what 
happened some time after. Alexander, in 
his letter to Darius, alleges, as one of the 
principal subjects of their rupture, the power- 
ful succours which Perinthus received from 
the Persian satraps. Arrian, L 1. TourreiL 

[5.] He never failed to give the superiority 
U), &c] History represents the king of 
Persia as the supreme arbiter of the fate of 
Athens, and Lacedemon, during the whole 
time of their quarrels. Darius Nothus 
joined with the Lacedemonians; and Ly- 
sander, their general, destroyed Athens. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon protected Conon, the 
Athenian general ; and immediately Athens 
resumed her former splendour. Lacedemon 
afterward joined in alliance with the Great 
King; and this intimidated the Athenians, 
and obliged them to seek for peace. Artax- 
erxes dictated the articles of ft, threatening 
to declare against those who should refuse 
to subscribe to them. Athens instantly 
obeved. Thus it was that a foreign power 
lorded it over the Greeks, and by means of 
their divisions had the absolute command 
of their fate. Tourreil. 
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subjects have the same desires. He is pos- 
sessed with the love of glory ; they wish 
only for security. The object of his passion 
must be attended with danger; and they but 
ill endure a banishment from their children, 
parents, wives ; a life worn out with toils, 
and exposed to continual perils in his cause. 

Hence we may learn how his subjects in 
general are affected to their prince. But 
then his guards, and officers of his foreign 
troops; these, you will find, have some 
military reputation : yet they live in greater 
terrors than the obscure and mean. These 
are exposed only to their avowed enemies ; 
the others have more to fear from calumny 
and flattery, than in the field. The one, 
when engaged in battle, but share the com- 
mon danger : the others, besides their part, 
and this not the least of that danger, have 
also their private apprehensions from the 
temper of their prince. Among the many, 
when one hath transgressed, his punishment 
is proportioned to his crime: the others, 
when they have most eminently distin- 
guished themselves, are then, in open defi- 
ance of all decency, treated with the greatest 
insolence and disdain. 

That these are incontestible truths, no 
reasonable man can doubt: for they who 
have lived with him assure us, that his am- 
bition is so insatiable, that he will have the 
glory of every exploit ascribed wholly to 
himself; and Is much more incensed against 
such commanders as have performed any 
thing worthy of honour, than against those 
whose misconduct hath ruined his enter- 
prises. But if this be the case, how is it that 
they have persevered so long in their attach- 
ment to his cause ? It is for this reason, 
Athenians ! because success throws a shade 
on all his odious qualities, (for nothing veils 
men's faults from observation so effectually 
as success:) but let any accident happen, 
and they will be perfectly discovered. Just 
as in our bodies; while we are in health, 
our inward defects lie concealed ; but when 
we are attacked by a disorder, then they are 
all sensible, in the vessels, in the joints, or 
wherever we are affected : so in kingdoms 
and governments of every kind, while their 
arms are victorious, their disorders escape 
the common observation but a reverse of 
fortune, (and this he must experience, as he 
has taken up a burden much beyond his 
strength,) never fails to lay them open to 
every eye. 

If there be a man among you, Athenians ! 
who regards Philip as a powerful and for- 
midable enemy, on account of his good 
fortune, such cautious foresight bespeaks a 
truly prudent mind. Fortune indeed does 
greatly influence, or rather has the entire 
direction of all human affairs: but there are 
many reasons to expect much more from 
the fortune of Athens, than that of Philip. 
We can boast of an authority in Greece, 
derived from our ancestors, not only before 
his days, but before any one prince of Ma- 
cedon. They all were tributaries of Athens : 
Athens never paid that mark of subjection 
to any people. In the next place, the more 
inviolably we have adhered to piety and 
justice, the greater may be our confidence in 



the favour of the gods. But if this be the case, 
how is it that, in the late war, his arms had 
such superior fortune? This is the cause, 
(for I will speak with undaunted freedom:) . 
he takes the field himself, endures its toils, ! 
and shares its dangers: no favourable in- 
cident escapes him, no season of the year 
retards him. While we (for the truth must 
not be concealed) are confined within our 
walls, in perfect inactivity, delaying, and 
voting, and wandering through the public 

S laces, in search of news. Can any tiling 
etter deserve the name of ' new,' than that 
one sprung from Macedon should insult 
Athens, and dare to send such letters as you 
have just heard recited ? That he should 
have nis armies and his orators in pay? 
(Yes, I call Heaven to witness, there are 
those among us, who do not biush to live 
for Philip, who have not sense to perceive 
that they are selling all the interests of the 
state, all their own real interests, for a tri- 
fling pittance !)— While we never once think 
of preparing to oppose him ; are quite averse 
to hiring troops, and want resolution to 
take up arms ourselves. No wonder, there- 
fore, that he had some advantage over us 
in the late war : on the contrary, it is really 
surprising that we, who are quite regardless 
of all that concerns our cause, should expect 
to conquer him, who leaves no means omit- 
ted that may assure his success. 

Let things be duly weighed, Athenians! 
and deeply impressed upon your minds. 
Consider, that it is not at your option, whe- 
ther to profess peace or no ; for he hath now 
made a declaration of war, and hostilities 
are commenced. Spare no expenses, public 
or private: let a general ardour appear for 
taking arms: appoint abler commanders 
than you have hitherto chosen : for it must 
not be imagined, that the men who from 
a state of prosperity have reduced us to 
these difficulties, will again extricate us, 
and restore us to our former splendour : nor 
is it to be expected, that, if you continue 
thus supine, your cause will find other av 
sertors. Think, how infamous it is, that 
you, whose ancestors were exposed to sum 
Incessant toils, and so great dangers, in the 
war with Lacedemon, should refuse to en- 
gage with resolution in defence of that right- 
rul power which they transmitted to us ! 
how shameful, that this Macedonian should 
have a soul so daring, that, to enlarge his 
empire, his whole body is covered with 
wounds; and that the Athenians, they 
whose hereditary character it is to yield to 
none, but to give law to all their adversaries, 
are now supine and enervated, insensible to 
the glory of their fathers, and regardless of 
the interests of their country t ' 

That I may not detain you, my sentence 
is this : that we should instantly prepare for 
war, and call upon the other states or Greece 
to join in the common cause; not by words 
but by actions ; for words, if not attended 
with actions, are of no force. Our profes- 
sions particularly have always had the less 
weight, as we are confessedly superior to 
the rest of Greece, in prompt address and 
excellence of speaking. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Having thus far traced the progress of 
Philip's attempts on Greece, it may be no 
improper conclusion to continue the ac- 
count down to his final triumph over the 
liberty of that country. 

We have seen the Athenians, at last, ex- 
erting themselves in a matter worthy of that 
renowned people. And Philip, now return- 
ing from his Scythian expedition, in which 
he had engaged, when foiled in his attempts 
on Perinthus and Byzantium, found himself 
considerably distressed and harassed by the 
hostilities of Athens. To extricate himself 
from these difficulties, he formed a bold and 
subtle project of entering Greece : and so 
laid his scheme, as to make the Athenians 
themselves the instruments of his designs. 

By his intrigues he procured jEschines to 
be sent as their deputy to the council of 
Amphktyons. This was in reality of the 
highest consequence : for no sooner had the 
deputy taken his seat, but a question was 
moved. Whether the Locrians of Amphissa 
had not been guilty of sacrilege, in plough- 
ing the fields of Cirrha, contiguous to the 
temple of Delphos ? Sentiments were di- 
vided. JEschines proposed a view : this was 
decreed : and when the Amphktyons came 
to take it, the Locrians, jealous of their 
property* and no doubt inflamed by those 
who were in the secret of the whole design, 
fell on those venerable persons, and obliged 
them to consult their safety by flight. Such 
an outrage was judged to demand the se- 
verest punishment ; and it was decreed that 
all Greece should join in inflicting it. But 
when the army came to a place of rendez- 
vous, their appearance gave no great pros- 
pect of success. His agents ana partisans 
than arose* and by then- artful representa- 
tions, prevailed upon the Amphktyons to 
declare Philip general of the Grecian forces, 
and to invite him to execute their decrees. 
As the event was expected, his army was 
ready. He marched into Greece: but in- 
stead of attacking the Locrians, he im- 
mediately seised Elatssa, a city of Phocis, 
of the utmost moment, as it awed Boeotia* 
and opened him a passage into Attica. 

Thai step struck Greece with astonish- 
ment. Athens particularly received the 
news with inexpressible confusion. The 
people ran dismayed to an assembly, and 



called on their usual counsellors to give their 
opinion in this critical juncture. Demos- 
thenes arose ; and his eloquence was exerted 
to animate their drooping courage : by his 
advice ambassadors were sent through 
Greece, and particularly to Thebes, to en- 
gage the states to rise at once to oppose the 
Macedonian torrent before it bore down alL 
Demosthenes himself headed the embassy 
to the Thebans. He found a powerful an- 
tagonist in Python, Philip's agent: yet, in 
spite of his remonstrances, he so fired that 
people, that they at once forgot all the 
favours Philip had conferred on them, and 
joined agaist him with' the most cordial zeaL 
The confederates met at Eleusis. The Py- 
thian priestess uttered the most terrible pre- 
dictions, and threatened them with the 
severest fate ; but Demosthenes took care to 
prevent the effect of this, by treating her 
oracles with contempt, which, he declared, 
were dictated by Philip, and calculated to 
serve his interests. 

This prince now saw all his arts defeated ; 
and therefore resolved upon an engagement, 
as his last resource. He advanced to Che- 
rontea, in the neighbourhood of which city 
the confederates were encamped, under the 
command of Chares and Lyskles, two 
Athenian generals, by no means worthy of 
commanding so illustrious an army. The 
next day, by sun-rise, both armies were in 
the field. Alexander, then but nineteen 
years old, surrounded by a number of ex- 
perienced officers, commanded the left wing 
of the Macedonians. He began the onset : 
and was bravely opposed by the Sacred Band 
of the Thebans. On the right, Philip him- 
self commanded, where the Athenians made 
their attack with such vigour as obliged his 
soldiers to give ground. The advantage 
was pursued with the most imprudent and 
intemperate heat. But while the Athenians 
were rushing on without any order, Philip 
bore down upon them with his phalanx, and 
obtained an easy, though a bloody vktory. 
At the same time, and with a like effusion 
of blood, Alexander triumphed over the 
Thebans. 

Thus were the confederates totally over- 
thrown, and the liberty of Greece lost for 
ever! 
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crowded; let an be hurry and eagerness; 
the clerks and officers must fly up and down 
with an obliging solicitude, to provide seats 
and accomodations for the assembly. The 
auditors must press forward in a crowded cir- 
cle. Let thejudge be roused to the utmost 
attention. When the speaker rises, the au- 
dience must command silence, all must be 
hushed, till some marks of approbation are 
extorted, and expressions of wonder break 
out at frequent intervals. If he would in- 
spire them with mirth, the smile must be 
universal; if with sorrow, their tears must 
instantly flow. So that a person at a dis- 
tance, though he does not know directly 
what piece is acting, must yet be witness of 
the powerful impression, and assured that 
some great favourite actor is on the stage. 
He that has such power, we may pronounce 
the truly complete speaker. As we have 
heard ox Pericles, as of Hyperides, as of 
JSschines; but chiefly of Demosthenes him- 
self/ 

And if Demosthenes appeared with so 
great splendour in his judicial pleadings, his 
speeches in public deliberations seem to 
have been attended with circumstances still 
more honourable, and with proofs of his 
abilities still more forcible. He generally 
acted in scenes of turbulence and public con- 
fusion. The speakers of the opposite party 
had first laboured to prepossess the people 
against the sentiments he was to deliver : to 
this their own corrupted inclinations con- 
spired, and vengeance was denounced against 
au that should dare to control them. In 
the midst of clamour and commotion the 
orator arises : his adversaries dread him, 
and endeavour to drown his remonstrances 
in tumult. By degrees he gains a patient 
audience. Opposition is checked, dismayed, 
and silenced. His countrymen hang on nim 
as on some oracle, that denounces destruc- 
tion on their vices and misconduct, and 
points out the only way to security. They 
feel then* own weakness and unworthiness, 
they acknowledge the justice of his severity : 
they resign themselves to his direction, and 
rusn enthusiastically forward to the danger- 
ous field of glory which he points out to 
them. Such were generally the immediate 
impressions, though not always permanent 
ana effectual. 

At other times he appeared when a uni- 
versal terror and dismay had seized the as- 
sembly ; when the enemy seemed to be at 
their gates ; when destruction appeared in- 
evitable, and despair had buried the facul- 
ties of those speakers in a mournful silence, 
who in times of less danger were ever for- 
ward to take the lead. Then did their coun- 
try (as Demosthenes himself describes the 
solemn scene) call on her sons, to aid and 
support her by their counsels in this affect- 
ing hour of distress. But in a case of ex- 
treme difficulty, who can dare to propose 
any measures whose event must be precari- 
ous, where ill success may be imputed to the 
first adviser, and be severely avenged as his 
crime ? Neither the dangerous situation of 
affairs, nor thewell-known injustice and ca- 
priciousnest of his, countrymen, could deter 



Demosthenes. He is known on such occa- 
sions to have arisen in the assembly, and, 
by his appearance only, to have inspired his 
countrymen with some confused expecta- 
tion of relief. He has awakened them from 
their despair, and gradually calmed their 
apprehensions ; he has dispelled the mist of 
terror, and diffused bright hopes and cheer- 
ful expectations through the assembly. Con- 
fidence and resolution, magnanimity and 
courage, indignation and martial rage, vi- 
gorous efforts and generous contempt of 
danger, have fully confessed the irresistible 
force and energy of the speaker. 

Such effects were a full reward for the pa- 
tient assiduity with which Demosthenes la- 
boured to qualify himself for a public speak- 
er and leader ; not by weighing words, cul- 
ling rhetorical flowers, and arranging pe- 
riods; but by collecting a large treasure of 
political knowledge, with which his most 
early performances appear to be enriched ; 
by learning and habituating himself to strict 
and solid reasoning, by studying the human 
heart, and the means of affecting it ; by ac- 
quiring, from constant practice, a prompt- 
ness which no difficulties could embarrass, 
an acuteness which no opposition, however 
subtle and unexpected, could disconcert; 
and a copiousness inexhaustible; prepared 
for all emergencies ; ever flowing, and ever 
abundantly supplied from its rich and boun- 
tiful source. 

• Eloquence,' saith an admired writer, [1.] 
'must flow like a stream that is fed by an 
abundant spring, and not spout forth a lit- 
tle frothy stream, on some gaudy day, and 
remain dry for the rest of the year.* Such 
was the eloquence of all those illustrious 
ancients that history hath celebrated; and 
such, in every free state, must be the eio- 

auence which can really bring advantage to 
lie public, or honour to the possessor. The 
voice may be tuned to the most musical 
perfection : the action may be modelled to 
the utmost grace and propriety ; expressions 
may be chosen, of energy, delicacy, and ma- 
jesty; the period may be taught to flow 
with all the ease and eloquence of harmo- 
nious modulation : yet these are but inferior 
parts of genuine eloquence ; by no means 
the first and principal, much less the sole 
objects of regard. The weapon of the ora- 
tor should be bright and glittering indeed ; 
but this should arise from the keenness of 
its edge : it should be managed with grace ; 
but with such a 'grace as is an indication of 
consummate skill and strength. 

We are told of a Grecian general, who, 
when he travelled, and viewed the country 
round him, revolved in his mind how an 
army might be there drawn up to the great- 
est advantage; how he could best defend 
himself, if attacked from such a quarter; 
how advance with greatest security; how 
retreat with least danger. Something simi- 
lar to this should be the practice and study 
of a public speaker. And thus was Demos- 
thenes, for the most part, employed, in his 
days of retirement and severe application. 
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[1.] Lord Bolingbroke, Spirit of Patriotism. 
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It ii Indeed insinuated by his enemy, [1.] 
that he was more solicitous about rounding 
a period, than preserving his country. But 
this is an object fitted rather to the minute 
regards of such a speaker as the noble author, 
quoted above, describes with so just a con- 
tempt; whose whole abilities consist in pro- 
viding a slender fund for some particular 
occasion, when, perhaps, a weak or wicked 
cause is to be graced and ornamented ; who 
lays on his thin covering, with the utmost 
care and most scrupulous nicety; which 
dazzles for a moment, till the first blast of 
true forcible eloquence puffs away the flimsy 
produce of his labours, and leaves all beneath 
in its native condition of deformity and 
shame. 

But to return from this digression. An- 
cient eloquence in general, and that of De- 
mosthenes in particular, we are told, had 
wonderful effects. The impression was 
strong and violent ; the consequences, some- 
times, of the utmost moment. But by 
reading the orator in a modern language, 
how fully and justly soever it might be pos- 
sible to express the genius and general spirit 
of the original, or by consulting the original 
itself, are we always affected with the like 
impressions; or, can we always trace the 
artifice, or feel the force, which produced 
effects so magnificently described t By no 
means I And this is partly to be imputed 
to the fault of the reader, partly to a differ- 
ence of circumstances. 

He who applies himself to the study of 
Demosthenes, after a long intercourse with 
writers of a different character ; who hath 
been accustomed to pointed periods, phrases 
of affected delicacy, fanciful allusions, figures 
and images calculated to dazzle and delight 
the eye, rather than to illuminate, and cast 
the full glory of evidence round simple 
truth ; he, I say, must throw by the author 
in disgust, or labour through him in a cold 
and lifeless progress, which must serve but 
to fatigue and disappoint him. He whose 
taste is ever so justly formed to relish sim- 
plicity and true manly grace, must yet read 
the orator to great disadvantage, if entirely 
a stranger to the spirit of free uncontrolled 
debate. Liberty (If we may so speak) hath 
its own ideas and its own language, whose 
force cannot always be felt, or even its 
meaning rightly and thoroughly conceived 
by strangers. 

Tourrreil, the French interpreter of De- 
mosthenes, and Lucchesini, the Italian com- 
mentator, seem to have been instances of 
what is here advanced. The first appears to 
have had no just taste for the simplicity of 
modest Attic elegance. He dressed out his 
author in all that finery, to which he annex- 
ed the notions of grace and beauty; and 
presented him to his countrymen turgid and 
inflated, encumbered and disgraced by ad- 
ventitious ornaments. The latter lived 
and wrote in a country where the voice of 
liberty is but seldom and faintly heard; 
where political transactions are of a confined 
nature, and not generally discussed in bold 

[1.] iEschines in Ctesipb* 



and spirited debate : where parties are seldom 
formed, public dissensions seldom raised ; no 
grand interests boldly asserted ; no political 
measures freely censured. And the effect 
seems to have been this : the commentator 
appears shocked at the free, lively, and ani- 
mated exertions of Demosthenes; he endea- 
vours to reduce him within more sober 
bounds : and is sometimes, perhaps misled by 
trying his expressions by the rules of cold pre* 
cision. Passages might be produced to war- 
rant these observations : but 1 shall content 
myself with just hinting at one, of which 
notice hath been taken in this volume, [1.] 
and which seems to prove what may be deem- 
ed the boldest assertion, that Demosthenes 
cannot be, always, even understood, but in 
a country of liberty. ' I am sensible,' saith 
the orator, ' that the Persian is the common 
enemy of the Greeks.' To the Italian, this 
assertion was strange and unaccountable, at 
a time when the two nations were at peace, 
and when treaties actually subsisted between 
them. History was ransacked and tortured 
for some plausible pretence or grounds for 
this extraordinary declaration. But in Bri- 
tain such pains were needless : there, no ides 
is more familiar than that of a natural and 
hereditary enemy. 

The reader's taste, however, may be strict* 
ly just : he may be well acquainted with the 
sentiments and language of liberty ; he may 
be duly instructed in the history of an an- 
cient people ; he may suffer their affairs and 
interests to make a lively and forcible impres- 
sion on his mind : yet still, though well pre* 
pared for the perusal of an orator, he cannot 
always perceive his whole force and artifice; 
as, at this distance of time, facts may appear 
trivia], and arguments inconclusive, which 
fired every imagination, and silenced all op- 
position, in the assembly to which they were 
originally addressed. We know, in general, 
the genius, character, and temper of a peo- 
ple, whom the orator may have endeavoured 
to effect : we can, therefore, in general, con- 
ceive and must acknowledge his force and 
delicacy, the propriety ana energy of his 
representations: they must please and sur- 
prise us, and sometimes affect and warm us ; 
and such impressions sufficiently reward our 
attention. But, in particular passages, the 
traces of excellence must be faint, or, per- 
haps, totally effaced : where the art and 
force of the speaker consist in a judicious 
attention to particular circumstances of 
times, occasions, conjunctures of affairs, and 
dispositions of the auditors. A modern 
reader is struck with some particular argu- 
ment or topic ; he is, perhaps, disappointed 
to find, that it is not extended and enlarged 
on. But it is possible, nay very likely, that 
the disposition of those who heard it, re- 

3uired but a single hint, and that a minute 
etail would have tired and offended. We 
read that such a particular stroke of elo- 
quence had wonderful effects ; that such a 
passage raised a general acclamation, affect- 
ed, transported, or terrified: we examine 
this passage by the general rules of criti- 
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[2] See Oration on the Classes. 
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m language to whose very name we have 
been long taught to annex the ideas of gran- 
deur and excellence. If in our composition 
we adhere scrupulously to the simple and 
natural form, the pomp and dignity of the 
original may'seem to be lost and degraded. 
In order to avoid this extreme, we somer 
times recur to a grave and laboured style, 
transpositions unnatural, and periods dis- 
torted; an unpardonably awkward substi- 
tute to ease and graceful majesty. And 
scarcely can we steer our course so napplly, 
but that we must be in danger of touching, 
or appearing to touch, on one or other of 
these dangerous extremes. 

But our difficulties appear stronger, and 
our claim to indulgence more just, when the 
real excellence of the ancient languages is 
considered. The Greek, in particular, is 
superior even to that of the Romans in point 
oc sweetness, delicacy, and copiousness. 
This is the Judgment of the great Roman 
critic. [1J Ana with him an English trans- 
lator still may say, [2.] * He that ex- 
pects from us the grace and delicacy of the 
Attic style, must give us the same sweetness, 
and an equal copiousness of language.' To 
acknowledge this inferiority m our own 
language, is not to derogate from its real 
merit. It is a weapon keen and forcible, if 
carefully preserved, and wielded with due 
skflL But he who should attempt to follow 
the great writers of antiquity in every maze 
and winding, through which their advan- 
tages enabled them, and their circumstances 
obliged them, to direct their course ; he who 
should labour through all tlie straits of a 
minute and scrupulous imitation, to ex- 
press their words, and dispose of their pe- 
riods, exactly in the same form and order, 
must be equally inattentive to the genius of 
the language from which he copies, and to 
that of his own ; equally inattentive to the 
excellences of this, and to its comparative 
defects. At least this is « state of subjection 
to which the present translator thought it 
by no means necessary to stoop . and if in 
this he should be judged to have taken too 
great a liberty, he flies for shelter to the 
authority of Quintuian, [3.] who compares 
the copy formed from the outward traces 
and aspect of the original, to those airy 
phantoms which were supposed by Epicurus 
to issue from all bodies. If it may be 
thought a violation of the Attic simplicity, 
that he hath sometimes ventured on an 
epithet, a metaphor, or some other figurative 
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EL] Quintfl. Inst. Orat. lib. xii. cap. 10. 
2. J Quare qui a Latinis exigit illam gra- 
tiam sermonis Attici, det mihf in loquendo 
eandem jucunditatem, et parem copiam. 

[3»] Nee— sufficiat imaginem virtutis ef- 
fingere, et solam ut sic cucerem cutem, vel 
potius filas Epicun figures quas e summis 



form of speech, to express what is natural 
and unadorned in the original, let it be re- 
membered, that in this he confines himself 
within much stricter bounds than the same 
great critic prescribes to those who translated 
from the Greek into Latin. In such works 
he tells us, ' Figures— quibus maxime oma- 
tur oratio, multas ac varias excogitandi 
etiam necessitas qusedam est : quia plerum- 
que a Gravis Romana dissentiunt. lib. x. 
cap. 5.' And in imitations of every kind in 
a language inferior to that of the original, 
in order to supply the defect, his rule is this : 
' Oratio translationum nitore illuminanda. 
lib. xii. can. 10.' 

To exhibit Demosthenes such as he would 
have appeared in an English assembly sim- 
ilar to that of Athens, should certainly be 
the scope of his translator. Though he may 
be unfortunate in his aim, a voluntary de- 
viation would be unpardonable. And an 
English Demosthenes would undoubtedly 
attend to the genius of his language. To 
express his dignity and majesty, he would 
not assume a constrained, uncouth, and per- 
plexed air. He would have confined himself 
within the modest bounds of Atticism, but 
of English Atticism, (if the expression may 
be allowed.) He would have adopted a 
greater share of ornament, because a greater 
share of ornament would not be inconsistent 
with neatness, decent elegance, and manly 
dignity. 

If it be still observed, that our language 
has been corrupted, and the cause of Team- 
ing disgraced by translation, it might be easy 
to shew in what cases this has been, and 
must be, the consequence ; and that an at- 
tempt to copy the excellences of ancient 
writers of renown, does not necessarily fall 
under this censure. Or if the meanness and 
insignificance of the employment should be 
urged, a translator might observe, in the 
fulness of his vanity, that the great Roman 
orator himself thought it not beneath his 
dignity to publish his translations from 
Plato, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. But 
as to the utility of this employment, it need 
not be pointed out or defended, to the 
learned. As to its dignity, the translator is 
not at all solicitous to maintain it. He is 
ready to acknowledge, that the pittance of 
reputation to be acquired in this way is but 
trifling and insignificant, if he is so fortu- 
nate as to meet with that candour and indul- 
gence which have hitherto favoured his 
attempts. 

corporibus didt effluere. Hoc autem fills 
accidit, qui non introspectis penitus virtuti- 
bus, ad priinum se velut aspectium oratioms 
aptarunt, et, cum iis felidssime cessit im- 
itatio, verbis atque numeris sunt non multum 
diflerentes. lib. x. cap. 2. 
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THE ORATION ON THE CLASSES: 



PRONOUNCED IN THE ARCHON8HIP OF DIOTIMU8, THE THIRD TEAR OP THE 

HUNDRED AND SIXTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The title of this oration is taken from one 
particular part of it, in which the speaker 
enlarges on the method of dividing the 
citizens into Ivpnopiat, or Classes, in order 
to raise the supplies, and to answer the exi- 
gencies of the state. The design of it was, 
to allay an extravagant ferment which had 
been raised at Athens, and to recommend 
caution and circumspection at a time when 
danger was apprehended. Artaxerxes Ochus, 
king of Persia, had been for some time em- 
ployed in making preparations for war. 
These were represented to the Athenians as 
the effect of a design formed against Greece, 
and against their state in particular. They 
were conscious of having given this prince 
sufficient umbrage, by the assistance which 
their general, Chares, had afforded to some 
of his rebellious subjects : they were entirely 
possessed by the notions of their own im- 
portance, and therefore readily listened to 
their suggestions, who endeavoured to per- 
suade them that some important blow was 
meditated against their dominions. An as- 
sembly of the people was convened; and 
the general temper both of the speakers and 
auditors are distinctly marked out in several 
passages of the oration. The bare mention 
of a war with Persia, at once recalled to 
their minds the glorious days of their an- 
cestors, and the great actions of Athens and 
her generals against the barbarians. These 
were now displayed with all the address 
and force of eloquence, and the people urged 
to imitate the bright example of antiquity ; 
to rise up in arms against the Persian, and 
to send their ambassadors through Greece, 
to summon all the states to unite with Athens 
against the common enemy. To flatter the 
national vanity of their countrymen, was an 
expedient which many speakers had found 
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[1.1 That this oration was pronounced m 
the third year of the hundred and sixth 
Olympiad, we are assured by Dionysius, (in 
BpJst ad Ammamm,) and that Demosthenes 
was at this time in his twenty-eighth year. 
Plutarch, indeed, (if he be the author of 
the ' Lives of .the Ten Orators,') places his 
nativity in the fourth year of the ninety- 
eighth Olympiad. But, not to mention the 
inaccuracies In this tract, the orator himself 
declares, in his oration against Midias, that 
he was then in his thirty-second year. This 
oration was spoken in the archonshlp of 
Callimachus, that is (according to Diodorus) 
in the fourth year of the hundred and seventh 
Olympiad. And therefore, by calculating 
from hence, the reader will find the authority 
of Diouysius, as to the time of our orators 
birth, clearly and fully confirmed. — How 
then came it to pass, that he was allowed to 
speak on public affairs before the age of 



effectual for establishing their power and 
credit in the assembly. And possibly some 
might have spoken, with a corrupt design of 
diverting the attention of their countrymen, 
from, those contests and dangers in which 
they were more immediately concerned. 
But however this may be, the impropriety 
of those bold and precipitate measures which 
they recommended, is urged with the ut- 
most force in the following oration; hi 
which we shall find the speaker moderating 
the unseasonable zeal or his countrymen, 
without absolutely shocking their prejudices. 
Demosthenes is most generally known as an 
orator, by the fire and energy with which he 
rouses his countrymen to arms. But the 
delicacy of address and artifice, which he 
displays in this and many of the following 
orations, is a part of his character no less 
worthy of attention. A youth of twenty- 
eight years, thoroughly acquainted with toe 
constitution, interests, and connexions of his 
country, rising for the first time in a debate 
on public affairs, opposing himself with 
boldness and resolution, and at the same 
time with the utmost art and insinuation, 
to the general bent of the assembly ; cann- 
ing the turbulence of his countrymen, and 
presenting their true interests to their view, 
in the strongest and most striking colours ; 
is an object truly pleasing and affecting. 



THE 



ORATION ON THE CLASSES. [LJ 

Diotimo, Archon.— Olympiad. 106. An. 3. 

The men who thus dwell upon the praises 
of your ancestors, seem to me, ye Men of 
Athens! to have chosen a subject fitted 
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thirty years ? for in the Attic laws re- 
specting public speakers, it is expressly en- 
acted, M»/ eicrtXpclv nv<\ eiwetu /u»jira> rpiA- 
Kovra fori feyovora. * Let no man enter the 
assembly to speak, who hath not yet at? 
tained to the age of thirty.' The solution 
of this difficulty by Lucchesini seems solid 
and satisfactory. I know, saith he, there 
are some who assert, that this, as well as 
some other laws of Athens, fell into disuse; 
but such a method of solving the difficulties 
of antiquity, without any manner of proof 
or authority, is unsafe and fallacious. Be- 
sides, the assertion is contradicted by 
iEschines, who, in his oration against T> 
marchus, declares, That not only this, but 
other severer laws, relative to public speak- 
ers, were in full force. In my opinion, the 
difficulty should rather be explained in tins 
manner : Among the other magistrates who 
were chosen every year at Athens, there 
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to gratify the assembly, than to do 
; honour to those on whom they 
heir applause. As they attempt to 
f actions which no words can worthily 
e, the illustrious subject adorns their 
and gives them the praise of elo- 
; while their hearers are made to 
>f the virtues of those heroes with 
less elevation than these virtues of 
Ives inspire. To me* time itself 
d be the noblest witness to their glory. 
; of so many years hath now passed 
ad still no men have yet appeared, 
actions could surpass those patterns 
sction. It shall be my part therefore, 
o endeavour to point out the means 
may enable you most effectually to 
• for war. For, in fact, were all our 
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•n orators appointed by lot, whose 
■ it was to deliver their opinions in 
■mblies on all affairs that concerned 
te ; and for which they received the 
f of a drachma [seven pence three 
gs] from the treasury. To these only 
lat law of Athens, which determines 
of orators, be construed to extend. 
is their duty to deliver their opinions 
enate, they ought of course to be of 
atorial age : but no person could be 
d to the senate, who had not com- 
as thirtieth year. But as for the law 
n, it excludes no citizen whatsoever 
re liberty of speaking, who might 
the assembly; nor had the seniors 
ler privilege than that of speaking 
The law runs thus : ' Let the senior 
opose such measures as he thinks 
tpedient for the republic, and after 
h other citizens as choose it, accord- 
:he order of their age.' iEschines 
in the same words against Ctesiphon. 
ition is here made of thirty years, 
f the citizens as were in their twen- 
ar might attend the assembly, and 
b* names enrolled. That they had a 
the administration, and might speak 
c at this age, is confirmed by Lucian 
Jupiter Tragoedus, where Momus 
dresses Apollo: 'You are now be- 
tegal speaker, having long since left 
s of young men, and enrolled your 
1 the books of the Duodecemviri.* 
hat the citizens were considered as 
arrived at the age of manhood in 
ghteenth year, we learn from De- 
les in his oration against Aphobus. 

father died when he was but seven 
Id, and he remained for ten years 
he care of his guardian; at which 
eing released from his hands, he 

his own cause against him. Now 
jr had given directions that he should 
r a guardian till he had arrived at 

of manhood : and this he did, as 

as he had reached his eighteenth 
ill which is collected from nis own 

These circumstances considered, it 
easy to suppose that Demosthenes 
i public, as he really did, in his eight- 
ntieih year. Nor does any maimer 
ulty arise from what he says himself 



speakers to proceed in a pompous display of 
their abilities, such parade and ostentation 
could not possibly prove of the least advan- 
tage to the public : but if any man whatever 
will appear, and can explain to your full 
satisfaction what kind of armament, how 
great, and how supported, may serve the 
present exigencies of the state, then all these 
alarms must instantly be dispelled. This I 
shall endeavour to the utmost of my abili- 
ties, liaving first briefly declared my opinion 
of our situation with respect to the King. 

I do regard the King as the common ene- 
my of all the Greeks. [1.] But I cannot, 
for that reason, advise, that we should be 
the only people to undertake a war against 
him : for I do not find the Greeks [2.] them- 
selves united to each other in sincere affec- 

in his oration for the Crown: 'When the 
Phocian war was raised, &c for I had then 
no hand in the administration :' that war 
being begun in the second year of the hun- 
dred and sixth Olympiad, under thearchon- 
ship of Callistratus, at a time when our 
orator was only in the twenty-seventh year 
of his age. 

[1.] The commentators who endeavour to 
account for this assertion, by considering 
the present state of Greece, or any late trans- 
actions, with Persia, seem to examine the 
orator too rigidly, and with two much cold- 
ness and abstraction. It is by no means the 
result of any recent events. It had been the 
language or Greece for ages ; the language 
of poets, historians, and orators. Even in 
those times of corruption, the popular lead- 
ers seldom ventured to use any other, par- 
ticularly in an assembly where national va- 
nity was so predominant as in that of Athens. 
Whatever treaties had been made with the 
king of Persia, however peace might have 
now subsisted between him and the Greeks, 
still he was their natural enemy. 

[2.] The sacred war now raged in Greece* 
The Phocians, Lacedemonians, and Athe- 
nians were engaged on one side; the Boeo- 
tians, Thessalians, Locrians, and some 
other inferior states on the other : each party 
was harassed and exhausted by the war. 
The Phocians had reason to complain of the 
Athenians, who proved a useless and inactive 
ally. Whatever connexions had lately sub- 
sisted between Athens and Sparta, this lat- 
ter state still hated its ancient rival, and 
was impatient to recover its former splen- 
dour and power. A prospect of assistance 
from Persia must have at once determined 
the Lacedemonians to detach themselves 
from the confederacy, and to act against the 
Athenians; -particularly if any plausible pre- 
tence could oe alleged for uniting with the 
Persian. The Phocians, who were not 
always influenced by the most religious en- 
gagements, might fairly be suspected of 
making no scruple to accept effectual assis- 
tance from the Great King, and at once re- 
nouncing their alliance with the Athenians. 
The Italian commentator supposes, that 
the orator expresses his apprehensions only 
of the Lacedemonians, and that they are 
particularly pointed out, as the men who 
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tion : nay, some among them seem to have 
more confidence in him than in certain of 
their own body. In such circumstances, I 
account it of the utmost moment that we 
should be strictly attentive to the origin of 
this war, that it may be free from eTery im- 
putation of injustice. Let our armament 
be carried on with vigour ; but let us care- 
fully adhere to the principles of equity. For 
in my opinion, Athenians ! the states of 
Greece (if it be once evident and incontestible 
that the king makes attempts against them) 
will instantly unite, and express the most 
ardent gratitude to those who arose before 
them, who, with them, still stand faithfully 
and bravely to repel these attempts. But 
while this is yet uncertain, should you begin 
hostilities, I fear we may be obliged to fight 
against an enemy reinforced by those very 
men for whose interests we were so forward 
to express our zeal. Yes ! he will suspend 
his designs, (if he hath really designs against 
the Greeks;) his gold will be dispersed libe- 
rally amongst them *, his promises of friend- 
ship will be lavished upon them : while they, 
distressed in their private wars, and atten- 
tive only to support them, will disregard the 
general welfare of the nation. 

Into such confusion, into such weak mea- 
sures, let us not precipitate the state. With 
respect to the king, you cannot pursue the 
same counsels with some others of the 
Greeks. Of these, many might, without 
the charge of inconsistency, neglect the rest 
of Greece, while engaged in the pursuit of pri- 
vate interest. But of you it would be unwor- 
thy, even though directly injured, to inflict 
10 severe a punishment on the guilty, as to 
abandon them to the power of the barbarian. 

Thus are we circumstanced: and let us 
then be careful that we do not engage in 
this war upon unequal terms ; that he whom 
we suppose to entertain designs against the 
Greeks, may not recommend himself to 
their confidence, so as to be deemed their 
friend. And how shall these things be ef- 
fected ? By giving public proof that the 
forces of this state are well appointed, and 
complete for action; but that in this our 
procedure we are determined to adhere in- 
violably to justice. 

Let the bold and hazardous, who are ve- 
hement in urging you to war, attend to this. 
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have more confidence in the Persian than in 
their own brethren ; and who would sacrifice 
every consideration to the support of their 
wars with the Greeks. The Phocians, he 
observes, could not possibly unite with the 
Persians, on account of the former injuries 
they had received from them, as well as of 
their invariable union with Athens. But a 
view of the politics of Greece, and indeed 
of the politics of all ages and nations, may 
convince us, that too much stress is not to 
be laid on such an argument. Nor was there 
less to fear from the confederates on the 
other side. They fought with an inveterate 
and implacable rancour ; and all their efforts 
were scarcely sufficient to support the quar- 
rel. Their strength was continually wasting, 
and their treasuses were quite exhausted j 



It is not difficult when an assembly is con- 
vened, to acquire the reputation of courage: 
no ; nor, when dangers are actually impend- 
ing, to speak with an impassioned boldness. 
But it is truly difficult, and it is our duty, 
in the time of danger, to support the cha- 
racter of superior bravery ; in our councils, 
to display the same superiority of wisdom. 
I, on my part, ye men of Athens ! think 
that a war with the king may prove danger- 
ous ; in a battle, the consequence of such 
a war, I see no danger. And why ? Because 
wars of every kind require many advantages, 
of naval force, of money, and of places. 
Here he is superior to the state. In a bat- 
tle, nothing is so necessary to ensure success 
as valiant troops ; and of these, we and oar 
confederates can boast the greater number. 
For this reason, 1 earnestly recommend to 
you, by no means to be the first to enter on 
a war : but for an engagement, I think yon 
should be effectually prepared. Were then 
one method of preparing to oppose barba- 
rians, and another for engaging with Greeks, 
then we might expect, with reason, that 
any hostile intentions against the Persian 
must be at once discovered. But as in every 
armament the manner is the same, the ge- 
neral provisions equally the same, whether 
our enemies are to be attacked, or our allies 
to be protected, and our rights defended; 
why, when we have avowed enemies, [L] 
should we seek for others? Shall we not 
prepare against the one, and be ready to 
oppose the other, should he attempt to in- 
jure us ? Call now upon the Greeks to 

unite with you. — But suppose ye should not 
readily concur with them in all their mea- 
sures, (as some are by no means favouraoh 
inclined to this state,) can it be imagined 
that they will obey your summons? — 
' Certainly : for we shall convince them that 
the king forms designs against their interests, 
which they do not foresee.'— Ye powers! k 
it possible, that you can be thus persuaded? 
Yes; I know you are. But whatever ap» 

Srehensions you may raise, they must A- 
uence these Greeks less forcibly than their 
disputes with you and with each other; and 
therefore the remonstrances of your ambas- 
sadors will but appear like the tales of idle 
wanderers. [2.] If on the other hand ye 
pursue the measures now proposed, there a 
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the most favourable occasion for the Gnat 
King to gain them to his purposes. The 
speaker indeed declares, in another part of 
this oration, that the Thebans would not 
concur with the Persian in any design con- 
fessedly formed against the nation of Greece. 
Yet still they might, in their present cir- 
cumstances, and in a cause which they af- 
fected to consider as the cause of the nation, 
accept of his assistance. They actually did 
accept of it in the course of this war. 

[1.] The Boeotians, Thessalians, dee. were 
the avowed enemies of Athens, in conse* 

? uence of the attachment of this state fr» 
hocis ; and the king of Macedon, by hb 
invasions of their settlements in Thrace* 
and other acts of hostility. 
[2.] In the original ov6iv olv aW n 
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bot a tingle state of Greece that will hesitate 
a moment to come in, and to solicit your al- 
liance, when they see our thousand horse [1.] 
eur infantry as numerous as could be wished, 
oar three hundred ships ; an armanent which 
they must regard as their surest refuge and 
defence. Should you apply for their assist- 
ance, you must appear as supplicants: 
should they refuse ft, you incur the shame 
of s repulse. But if, while your forces are 
completed, you suspend your operations, 
tiie protection you then grant to them must 
appear as the consequence of their request : 
and, be assured, they will all fly to you for 
thbprotection. 

With these and the like reflections deeply 
impressed upon my mind, I have not la- 
boured to prepare a bold, vain, tedious ha- 
rangue. No, my fellow-citizens I our pre- 
parations have been the sole object of my 
thoughts, and the manner of conducting 
them with effect and expedition. Grant 
me your attention ; and if my sentiments 
te approved, confirm them by your voice*. 

It is then the first and most impor- 
tant part of preparation, to possess your 
ninds with due resolution; so that every 
ftizen, when called to action, may exert 
•hnself with alacrity and zeal. You know 
hat hi every instance, where, having first 
esolved on your designs in concert, every 
ingle member deemed it incumbent on him 
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'VMMAHIOYIIN ol irpiafiei? veptiovTer. 
t was urged by the speakers on the other 
de, that ambassadors should be sent 
trough Greece, to represent the dangerous 
etdgns of the Persian, and to exhort the 
iveral states to suspend their private ani- 
tosities, and to unite with the Athenians 
gainst the common enemy. The orator, 
Tto is endeavouring to represent the useless 
nd ineffectual nature of such a measure, 
imparts these ambassadors to the ancient 
upsodists, or bards, whose lives were spent 
l travelling, and amusing their entertainers 
1th songs and poems. And this similitude 
sexns to arise not only from their repeating 
ie same declarations, but from the circum- 
tance of going from city to city, and ex- 
iting curiosity by their speeches, without 
try other effect. 

[1.] At first sight it may appear extraordi- 
ary that the orator should speak in high 
arms of such a body as one thousand horse. 
tut we must consider that Attica was a 
Kwntainous country, and therefore unfit 
n bleeding horses. In the infancy of the 
ate* when Athens was governed by kings, 
leir cavalry amounted to no more than 
inety-eix, each vavKpapia, or twelfth part 
fa tribe, furnishing two. But the number 
r such divisions was then but forty-eight, 
i the tribes were originally but four. This 
nan body was at first an object of derision 
> the Persians, at Marathon; but after- 
ard proved formidable and dangerous. 
fter we defeat of the Persians, the city 
!gan to increase in power, and was enabled 
i raise a body of three hundred horse; 
hich, in the time of the Peloponnesian 
ar, was augmented to twelve hundred, (as 



to labour vigorously in the execution, you 
have never once proved unsuccessful. But 
whenever we have first decreed, and then 
each man hath turned his eyes on others, 
fondly imagining that he himself need not 
act, that his neighbour would do all; our 
designs have never once been executed. 

With these sentiments, and these vigorous 
resolutions, I recommend that you should 

Eroceed to the appointment of your twelve 
undred ; and raise them to two thousand, 
by a farther addition of eight hundred. 
Thus, when all necessary deductions are 
made, of those who by their condition [2.] 
are excused from contributing, or by any 
circumstances are unable to contribute, still 
the original number of twelve hundred will 
remain complete. These I would have 
formed into twenty classes, each consisting 
of sixty citizens, agreeably to the present 
constitution. And it is my opinion, that of 
these classes each should be divided into five 
parts consisting of twelve persons ; ever at- 
tending to a just and equal distribution of 
the richer with the poorer. Thus should 
our citizens be arranged :— the reason will 
appear when the whole scheme of the regu- 
lation hath been explained. 

But our ships; how are they to be ap- 
pointed ? Let their whole number be fixed 
to three hundred, divided, by fifteenth parts 
into twenty portions. Of the first hundred, 

we learn from Thucyd. B. II. and jEschines 
Tlapair.) This was the greatest body of 
cavalry the Athenians ever possessed, which 
seems, by the distresses of the state, to have 
been reduced to a thousand in the time of 
Demosthenes, as he mentions no greater 
number, though it was his business rather 
to magnify their force in this passage, than 
to extenuate it The Equestrian Order was 
a rank of dignity at Athens, as among the 
Romans. But in latter times the citizens 
were allowed to keep this rank, and to sub- 
stitute others to serve in their stead. Luc- 
chetini, 

[2.] Those who by their condition, &c/j 
These are particularly specified in the origi- 
nal, hiriKXrip cv * maiden heiresses ;' op<pavG>v t 

* orphans of the other sex ;' KknpovxtKwv, 

* men ^appointed to form a colony ;' and 
KotvuTHKutv, * men incorporated into certain 
societies, which were exempted from contri- 
buting.' From whence it seems evident, 
that the duty and honour of composing the 
twelve hundred, who were to supply the 
exigencies of the state, must have been an- 
nexed to certain families ; and continued to 
them, when time and various circumstances 
might have produced alterations of fortune 
in many. The inconveniences which arose 
from hence were partly removed by the 
avrtdoaeit, or exchanges of fortunes, (of 
which, see note on Phil. I. p. 9.) and by 
allowing exemptions to persons in certain 
circumstances: yet both these expedients 
must have occasioned delays, and retarded 
the business of the public Hence the ora- 
tor recommends the appointment of the ad- 
ditional eight hundred. 
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ut! euy method of completing tluan 
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1; then, who are the trierarchs; 
', the number of your ships. Let 
once set in motion after this man- 
if any thing hath been omitted, (as 
» means easy to provide accurately 

circumstance,) the execution will 
aver it. And thus may your whole 
nd all its several parts, be uniform- 
actly regulated. 

•w, as to money, as to any imme- 
plies, sensible, as I am, that the 

am now to declare must appear 
nary, yet I will declare it; for I 
t, when duly weighed, it will be 
e only one which reason can re- 
. ; ana which must be approved by 
.. I say then, that at this time we 
ot speak at aU of money : we have 
' occasions call for it ; a great, an 
ile, and an equitable fund. Should 
tipt to raise it now, far from suc- 
n such an attempt, you could not 
>n gaining it when really wanted, 
end your inquiries, ana you will 
:. What fund is this which now 
jeing, yet will be found hereafter ? 
ears a kind of mystery ; but I shall 
:. Cast your eyes round through 
ty. Within these walls, Athenians! 
; treasures, I had almost said equal 
of all other states. But such is the 
>n of their possessors, that if all 
kers were to arise with the most 

declarations, ' That the king was 
I against us; that he was at our 
lat the danger did not admit of any 
y of doubt :' If, with these speak- 
nany ministers of heaven were to 
i pronounce the same declarations 
'anting of the gods ; so far would 
» be from contributing, that they 
ot even discover their riches; they 
ot acknowledge the possession of 
3ut should it once appear, that all 
ngers, denounced with so much ter- 
e really and in fact impending; 
i the wretch that would not give 
hat would not urge to be admitted 
ibute* For, who would choose to 

his life and fortune to the fury of 
iv, rather than give up a small por- 
ds abundance, for the safety of him- 
all the rest of his possessions ? Thus 
find treasures, when <y casions real- 
nd them, but not till then. Let us 
«fbre inquire for them now. Sup- 
t we were now strictly to exact the 
i from all our citizens : the utmost 

r hoever consults Herodotus will find 
mosthenes is by no means exact in 
unt either of the Athenian or Per- 
ts ; but we are not to expect histori- 
ision from the orator. His repre- 
os are suited to delight and animate 
en; and probably his success was 
t to give them leisure to attend to 
curacy on his account. 

is just now, the orator hath repre- 
le wealth of Athens as contemptible, 

Persia as magnificent and great. 
i the contrary, the resources of Per- 



we should raise would be more contemp- 
tible than none. Imagine the experiment 
made ; it is proposed to exact a hundredth 
part of the revenue arising from our lands. 
Well then; this makes just sixty talents. 
* Nay, but we will raise a fiftieth part* 
This doubles the sum: we have then one 
hundred and twenty talents. But what is 
this, to those hundreds, or those thousands 
of camels, which they assure us are employ- 
ed to carry the king's money ? But suppose 
it were agreed to raise a twelfth part, 
amounting to five hundred talents. This, 
in the first place, would be too great a bur- 
den ; and, if imposed, still the fund pro- 
duced would be insufficient for the war. 
Let then all our other preparations be com- 
pleted ; but, as to money, let the possessors 
keep it ; and never can they keep it for a 
nobler public service. When their country 
calls for it, then shall they freely and zeal- 
ously contribute. 

This, my fellow-citizens ! is a practicable 
scheme; a scheme highly (honourable and 
advantageous, worthy of this state to be re- 

Eorted to the king, and which must strike 
im with no small terror. He knows, that by 
three hundred vessels, ("1.1 of which one 
hundred only were supplied by us, his an- 
cestors lost a thousand snips. He will hear, 
that now we have, ourselves, equipped three 
hundred. He cannot, then, if he hath not 
lost all reason, he cannot deem it a trivial 
matter to make this state his enemy. If, 
from a dependence on his treasures, he is 
tempted to entertain proud thoughts, he 
will find this but a vain dependence, when 
compared with your resources. T2.] They tell 
us, he is coming with heaps of gold; but 
when these are ouce dispersed, he will look 
for new supplies. Not the richest streams, 
not the deepest sources, but must, at length, 
be totally exhausted, when we copiously ami 
constantly drain away their waters. But we, 
he will be told, have a perpetual resource, 
in our lands ; a fund of six thousand talent*. 
And with what spirit we defend these lands 
against invaders, his ancestors, who fought 
at Marathon, could best inform him. Let 
us continue to conquer, and our treasures 
cannot ever fail. 

Nor yet do I think their errors justly 
founded, who apprehend, that he may em- 
ploy his gold in raising a large army or mer- 
cenaries. I do indeed believe, that in an 
expedition against Egypt, against Orontes, 
[a J or any other barbarians, there are many 
of the Greeks that would gladly receive hu 

sia are neither solid nor permanent: the 
riches of Athens great ana inexhaustible. 
Various are the instances of this artifice in 
Demosthenes ; which the judicious reader 
cannot fail to observe without the direction 
of the annotatpr. 

[3.] Two or this name are mentioned in 
history. The first was put to death by the 
younger Cyrus, on account of a conspiracy. 
The other, whom Demosthenes points out, 
was a satrap of My sia, and served in the 
army which Artaxerxes sent against Cyprus, 
under the command of Teribazus. On this 
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Egypt. Carla, and Fhrygia, and headed the 
army trier had railed against the King. 
But, In hopes of recovering hll credit at the 
Persian court, and of gaining the command 
of Kiinc maritime towns, he betrayed the 
forces, Ac of the rebels Into the hands of 
Ihe lung's lieutenants. History apeeis no 
farther of Oris Oronte*. But. u in thii 
it. the eighth from the time of his revolt, 
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Greeks to violate their honour and their 
oaths, as it is to him matter of triumph, 
they would have long since marched against 
him ; and that, if you do not march, you 
are restrained solely by a regard to your 
own dignity : that it is your prayer to all 
the gods, that he may be seized with the 
infatuation, which once possessed his an- 
cestors : and then, he would find no defect 
of vigour in your measures. He knows, 
that by our wars with his ancestors, this 
state became happy and powerful; that, 
by our peaceful demeanour before these 
wars, we acquired a superiority over the 
other Grecian states, never more observable 
than at present. He knows, that the affairs 
of Greece require some power to be either 
voluntarily or accidentally the instrument of 
a general peace ; he knows, that he himself 
must prove that instrument, if he once at- 
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[1.1 What effect this 
people, we may learn from a 



oration had on the 
sage in the 
oration for the Rhodians; of which the 
following is a translation : ' There are some 
among you who may remember, that at the 
time when the affairs of Persia were the 
subject of our consultations, I was the first, 
the only, or almost the only one, to recom- 



tempts to raise a war ; and therefore, these 
informations will have their due weight 
and credit. 

That I may not longer abuse your pa- 
tience, I shall repeat the sum of my advice, 
and then descend. 

You should prepare your force against 
your present enemies : you should use this 
force against the king, against any power 
that may attempt to injure you. But never 
be the first to break through the bounds of 
justice, either in council or in action. You 
should be solicitous, not that our speeches, 
but that our conduct may be worthy of our 
illustrious descent. Act thus, and you will 
serve not yourselves only, but the men who 
oppose these measures ; for they will not 
feel your resentment hereafter, t£ they be 
not suffered to mislead you now. [1.] 
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mend it as the wisest measure, not to assign 
your enmity to the king, as the motive of 
your armament : to make your preparations 
against your avowed adversaries, but to 
employ them even against him, should he 
attempt to injure you. Nor did I urge these 
things without your full concurrence : they 
were received with applause.' 



THE ORATION FOR THE MEGALOPOLITANS: 

PRONOUNCED IN THE ARCHONSH1P OF EUDEMUS, THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE 

HUNDRED AND SIXTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION* 

In order to prepare the reader for the peru- 
sal of the following oration, it is necessary 
to recall to his view some of the late im- 
portant transactions in Greece. He is not 
to be informed of the flourishing condition 
of Sparta, after the famous Peloponnesian 
war; the immoderate ambition of that state, 
and the war in which the Spartans were 
consequently involved with Thebes. The 
conduct ana vigour of Epaminondas, the 
Theban, proved fatal to Sparta, and the 
battle of Leuctra put an end to the tyran- 
nical dominion which this state had long 
exercised in Peloponnesus. 

Immediately after this battle, several of 
the Peloponnesian states revolted from the 
Lacedemonians. The Messenians, their an- 
cient rivals, were restored to their original 
settlement, by the Theban arms, after many 
ages of dispersion. The Arcadians and 
Argives asserted their independency, and, 
assisted by the Thebans, took up arms 
against their former sovereigns. The Spar- 
tans now seemed on the point of having 
their ruin completed ; they were reduced to 
fortify their city, whose defenceless con- 
dition had been so long their boast; they 
armed six hundred of their slaves, and sent 
a deputation td Athens, humbly to solicit 
the assistance of their old rivals, in this 
their state of extremity. 

The Athenians, who began to conceive a 



jealousy of the rising power of Thebes, 
readily consented to join with the Lacede- 
monians. Iphicrates was sent, with twelve 
thousand men, to their relief; and, upon 
advice received, that Epaminondas was 
marching against Lacedemon, at the head of 
the Thebans, Argives, and Arcadians, Cha- 
brias was despatched, with another rein- 
forcement, to join the Spartans and their 
confederates. 

It is not to the present purpose to mention 
particularly the several events in the course 
of this war. It is only necessary to observe, 
that the Arcadians, in order the better to 
secure that liberty for which they now con- 
tended, determined to collect all their force 
into one body, brought the detached settle- 
ments of then* countymen to a union ; and 
fixed their common residence in a city built 
by the advice and assistance of •Epaminondas 
(if we may believe Pausanias,) and called 
Megalopolis, or the great city. This was 
one considerable barrier against the Lacede- 
monian power in Peloponnesus; which still 
subsisted, together with the other equitable 
regulations of Epaminondas, for securing 
the liberty of the Peloponnesians. 

These were considered, by the Lacedemo- 
nians, as so many memorials of their dis- 
grace. And the least respite from the cala- 
mities of an unsuccessful war, was sufficient 
to inspire them with an earnest desire of re- 
covering their ancient power and supe- 
riority. Greece was now harassed by the 
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sacred war. Several cities of inferior note 
had changed their masters, in the course of 
this quarrel. The re-establishment of peace, 
and a settlement of the whole nation of 
Greece, were universally urged as objects 
highly worthy of the general attention. 
And now, Archidamus, the king of Sparta, 
a subtle and designing prince, proposed a 
plan for this purpose, In appearance advan- 
tageous to the whole body, but, in effect, 
only calculated to restore the superiority of 
Sparta. He proposed, that, in order to re- 
store the general tranquillity, the several 
cities should be re-established in the same 
condition as before the late wars. 

This was a scheme which promised some 
advantage to all the leading states. Oropus, 
a city on the confines of Boeotia, once com- 
manded by the Athenians, and still claimed 
as their right, but now possessed by the 
Thebans, must have returned to its ancient 
masters. Thespia and Platsea, two eminent 
cities in Boeotia that had felt the jealousy 
and revenge of Thebes, and now lay sub- 
verted and depopulated, were, by the same 
Plan, to be restored and fortified. The 
'hocians were to give up two important 
acquisitions, gained in the course of the 
sacred war ; the cities of Orchomenus and 
Coronsea. But these and the other Boeotian 
cities, were only to acknowledge Thebes, as 
the principal and leading city in Boeotia, 
without any absolute submission or depen- 
dence, and without any obedience to that 
jurisdiction which the Thebans claimed and 
nad exercised over them. On the other 
hand, Peloponnesus was to be reduced to its 
former state of dependence; the cities of 
Messene and Megalopolis were to be de- 
stroyed, and their inhabitants dispersed; 
so as to restore the Spartans to the power of 
resuming that tyrannical dominion, which 
they had formerly exercised over their 
neighbours. 

Archidamus began with endeavouring to 
regain that authority in Peloponnesus, to 
which the Spartans aspired. A dispute was 
soon raised between Sparta and Argos, about 
the boundaries of their dominions. And 
the king of Sparta, having in vain attempt- 
ed to succeed, by practising secretly with 
Nicostratus, the principal citizen of Argos, 
determined to have recourse to arms. 

The people of Megalopolis were equally 
concerned in this quarrel. A war was on 
the point of breaking out in Peloponnesus ; 
each side was assiduous to gain over the 
other states 6f Greece. And on this occa- 
sion both the Megalopolitans and Lacede- 
monians sent their ambassadors to Athens ; 
the one to solicit for assistance and support, 



the other to prevail on the Athenians to con- 
tinue neuter. 

On this occasion was the assembly conven- 
ed, in which the following oration was deli- 
vered. Each state had its partisans in this 
assembly, and the speakers, on both sides, 
seem to have delivered their sentiments 
with the utmost heat and animosity. 
The orators who opposed the demands of 
Megalopolis, urged the connexions of Athens 
with the Lacedemonians, in the Theban 
war, and the dishonour and inconsistency of 
arming against their old fellow-soldiers. 
They represented the old attachment of the 
Megalopolitans to Thebes, in the most 
odious and suspicious colours ; and declared, 
that by supporting them and depressing 
Lacedemon, they would in effect render the 
Theban power highly formidable, if not ir- 
resistible ; nor did they forget to urge, that 
by acquiescing in the attempts of Lacedemon 
to re-establish its power In Peloponnesus, 
they themselves would be entitled to the 
assistance of that state, m order to recover 
the dominions which had been wrested from 
them. Through this whole debate, the 
Athenians seem to have been entirely influ- 
enced by motives of policy and convenience. 
And the reader will find these urged by De- 
mosthenes, with the utmost address and 
artifice, in favour of the people of Megalo- 
polis, in the following oration. 

That this oration was pronounced in the 
archonship of Theodemus, or Eudemus, 
we are informed by Dionysius of Halkai 
nassus (in Epist ad. Ammae.) And this 
Eudemus was archon, according to Diodo- 
rus, in the fourth year of the hundred and 
sixth Olympiad. In the beginning of the 
next year the Lacedemonians made their 
irruption into Arcadia. So that it is pro- 
bable, that the ambassadors were received 
at Athens about the latter end of the year, 
(1. e. a little before the summer solstice,) 
when the Lacedemonians were just prepa- 
ring to take the field, and the Arcadians 
threatened with immediate danger. 



THE ORATION 

FOR THB MEGALOPOLITANS. 

Eudemo, Archon, — Olympiad, 106, An, 4 

The speakers on both sides seem to me, 
ye men of Athens ! equally to blame : the 
partisans of the Arcadians, and the advo- 
cates for Lacedemon. Like the deputies of 
these communities, not like your citisens, 
to whom their deputations are addressed, 
they excuse, they inveigh against each other. 
[l.J This, I say, is to act like deputies ; but 
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[1.] This heat and acrimony did not al- 
ways proceed from conviction and zeal for 
the public interest Every city, or commu- 
nity, that solicited any matter in the Athe- 
nian assembly, first took care to secure 
managers and advocates among the popular 
speakers. If the interposition of these 
pleaders proved successful, they were some- 
times rewarded with a statue erected in the 
city, whose interest they had supported ; 
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sometimes, and indeed more frequently, 
with a sum of money. Agreements were 
formally made, and, m some cases, securi- 
ties given for the payment of this fee. In 
the oration of iGschines against Ctesiphon, 
we have one instance of a transaction of 
this nature, between the city of Oreum, and 
Demosthenes himself ; where the stipulation 
was so notorious as to appear upon the pub- 
lic records of this city; and so firm and 
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to apeak with a true patriot spirit, to at- 
tend entirely to the interest or the state, 
free from ail factious principles ; these are 
their duties, who assume the character of 
our counsellors. But now, were not their 
persons known, did they not speak our 
language, I should have taken many of 
them for two distinct people, the one of 
Arcadia, the other of Lacedemon. 

How hazardous a part it is to urge your 
real interests, is to me apparent ; for in this 
violence of opposition, where you are all 
alike deceived, as well the favourers of this, 
as the supporters of the opposite opinion, 
should a man attempt to point out the just 
mean between them, and should you prove 
impatient of direction, he would gratify 
neither party ; he would be calumniated by 
both. Vet still, I freely choose, if such must 
be my fate, rather to be thought weakly im- 
pertinent, than to suffer any men to mislead 
ri from what I deem most advantageous 
the state. There are other points, of 
which, if I have your permission, I shall 
hereafter speak. I now proceed, from prin- 
ciples acknowledged equally by all, to deduce 
such truths as I think of greatest moment. 
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binding, as to oblige the people of Oreum, 
in a time of their distress, to mortgage their 
revenues to the orator, as a security for the 
sum agreed on ; and to pay interest, month- 
ly, until the principal could be discharged. 

fi.] There is not a man, dec] Upon this 
principle it is, that the orator founds all his 
reasoning. The wars, which these three 
leading states carried on against each other, 
were either for acquiring, or supporting, or 
r ecove ri ng the sovereignty in Greece. A pas- 
sion for this pre-eminence constituted the 
principal part of national virtue and merit. 
They talked, indeed, of the interest of the 
whole body of Greece, of an extensive re- 
gard and affection to this body, and of the 
necessity of a just balance of power. Yet 
ht these days of degeneracy, at least, the 
duty of aggrandizing their own community 
frequently made ' 



ie the great law of the 
morality' of statesmen. And this contri- 
buted no less to the final ruin of the Grecian 
states, than their luxury and corruption. 
'Graedas dvitates dum imperare singula 
c upiunt , imperium omnes perdiderunt,' 
saith Justin. A strict union with each other 
was necessary, even to the being and support 
of each. But for extensive dominion, the 
constitution and circumstances even of the 
most eminent of their communities were 
by no means calculated. 

p.] There were two cities in Greece of 
this name, the one in Arcadia, the other, of 
which the orator here speaks, in Bceotia, an 
ancient and illustrious city, to which Thebes 
was tributary, in the heroic times, until 
Hercules enabled it to assert its independence. 
After the battlb of Leuctra, the Thebans 
determined to reduce this rival city to their 
obedience, but were restrained by the mode- 
ration of Epaminondas, who prevailed on 
Ms countrymen to admit the people of Or- 
chomenus to their alliance, instead of re- 
ducing them to slavery. However, after the 



There is not a man [1.] who can deny, 
that it is for the interest of Athens, that 
both the Lacedemonians, and the Thebans 
also, should be weak. But, such is the pre 
sent state of things, (if any conjecture may 
be formed from the discourses we so often 
hear,) that, if Orchomenus, £2.1 and Thes- 
pia, and Platsa, be repeopled, the Thebans 
must be weak ; that the Lacedemonians, if 
Arcadia [3.] be reduced to their obedience, 
and the great city be possessed by them, 
must once more become powerful. We are 
therefore to be careful not to suffer these to 
be great and formidable, before the others 
are reduced; nor to betray ourselves into 
greater inconveniences by the strength of 
Lacedemon, than can possibly be compen- 
sated by the weakness of Thebes. Not that 
we assert, that it is more eligible to have 
the Lacedemonians our enemies than the 
Thebans. This is not the point we would 
support : but that neither of them should 
have the power of injuring us in any in- 
stance ; for thus only can our fears be re- 
moved, and our security established. 

But it will be said, ' Yes ! this is indeed a 
point of utmost moment : Yet it is grievous 
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battle of Mantinaea, in which this general 
fell, the Thebans found a pretence for exe- 
cuting their former severe purposes against 
Orchomenus. Three hundred Orchomenian 
cavalry had joined with certain Theban 
exiles, in a conspiracy to overturn the aris- 
tocratical constitution of Thebes ; and were 
betrayed by those whom they had agreed to 
assist. The Thebans, not contented with 
confining their vengeance to the guilty, 
seized the city of Orchomenus, put the citi- 
zens to the sword, and made slaves of their 
wives and children. Lucchesini. 

Of Thespia and Platsea, the reader win 
find some snort account, in the note, p. 27. 
on the oration on the Peace. The vicinity 
of these three cities to Thebes, and theii 
hatred to the Thebans, inspired by the re- 
membrance of injuries never to be forgot- 
ten, sufficiently explain the assertion of 
Demosthenes. 

[&] The subversion of the Lacedemonian 
power seems to have been not so much the 
effect of the defeat at Leuctra, as of the 
revolt of their allies in Peloponnesus, and 
particularly of the Arcadians. It was not 
difficult for a warlike nation to have reas- 
sembled and reinforced its troops, after such 
an engagement. Nor could the Thebans 
have ventured to pursue their victory so 
far, as even to threaten Sparta with slavery, 
unless they had been assisted by the Arca- 
dians. Hence, both the Thebans and Athe- 
nians .ever courted the alliance of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and cultivated their friendship 
with the greatest assiduity. And hence the 
orator is justly warranted to observe, that 
the power of Lacedemon must rise to a for- 
midable pitch, by the reduction of the Ar- 
cadians, who, by the extent of their territory 
and the strength of their towns, were, next 
to Sparta, evidently the most considerable 
of the Peloponnesian states. Lucchesini. 
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to make those our allies, against whom we 
fought at Mantinsea; to unite with them 
against the very men with whom we then 
shared the clangers of the field.' Grievous, 
1 confess, it is: but let such delicacy gain 
some attention among others. Let the par- 
ties once agree to live in peace, and we shall 
not, we need not, send support to the Me- 

Slopolitans: our swords shall not then be 
awn against our old fellow-soldiers. One 
party (as they profess) are already in alliance 
with us, the other are now soliciting our 
alliance': what have we farther to desire? 
But what if justice should be violated ? if 
war should be resolved on ? 

If it be the sole object of debate, whether 
we should give up the great city to the do- 
minion of Lacedemon, or no ; let us give it 
up : I do not contend against it, though it 
be not just: let us not arm against those 
who once shared with us the dangers of tbe 
field. But as we are all convinced, that, if 
once masters of this city, they will instantly 
attack Messene ; let any one of those, who 
have been so severe on the Megalopolitans, 
arise and say, what conduct he would re- 
commend to us on such an emergency. They 
are silent. But you are not to be informed, 
that whether they should urge us or dissuade 
us, we should be obliged to send succours, 
both by those sacred oaths which engage us 
to Messene, [1.1 and by our interest, which 
requires that this city should subsist Con- 
sider, therefore, with yourselves, which 
would be the noblest and most benevolent 
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[1.] The Lacedemonians, mortified and 
incensed at the re-establishment of Messene, 
refused to include this state in the general 
peace which was made after the battle of 
Mantinsea; and when the Thebans were 
once involved in the Phocian war, deter- 
mined to seize the opportunity of oppressing 
those Peloponnesians who had united with 
their rivals. Hostilities were declared 
against the Messenians : this people applied 
for succour to the Athenians, who engaged 
to defend them against invasions, though 
they refused to assist them in any offensive 
measures. This seems to have been the en- 

jement to which the orator refers. 

[2.] The reasoning in this passage may 
possibly deserve to be opened and illustrated 
somewhat' farther than can be done by a 
simple detail of historical facts. It is one of 
the numberless instances of our orator's ac- 
commodating his style and manner of ad- 
dress to the quickness and liveliness of his 
countrymen; and complimenting their un- 
derstandings, by leaving something to be 
supplied by them. The purport of his ar- 
gument seems to be this * * Sooner or later 
we must oppose the attempts of Lacedemon, 
to extend our sovereignty. Our own inte- 
rest requires it, as well as our regard to 
equity, and the general interest of Greece. 
To both we owe the due attention, and it 
should be our care to make them coincide : 
while the Arcadians are supported, the La- 
cedemonians cannot be supposed sufficiently 
Erwerf ul to become an object of terror : our 
terposition, therefore, in favour of the 



procedure, to begin your opposltk» to the 
encroachments of Lacedemon, by the de* 
fence of the Megalopolitans, or that of the 
Messenians. In the one case, you will ap- 
pear attentive only to the safety of the Ar- 
cadians, and to the solid establishment of 
that tranquillity, for which you have ex- 
posed yourselves to the dangers and the toils 
of war. In the.other, all mankind must see, 
that in defending Messene, you act, not so 
much from principles of equity, as from 
your fears of Lacedemon. Our designs and 
actions should be just ; but we should be 
careful that, at the same time, they may also 
prove conducive to our interest. [2.] 

It is urged, by those who have spoken on 
the other side, that we should endeavour to 
regain Oropus. But, should we now make 
those our enemies, who would assist us in 
this design, we must forfeit all hopes of 
their assistance. It is my opinion, too, that 
we should attempt to regain Oropus. But, 
that Lacedemon will now become our enemy, 
if we unite with those Arcadians who sue 
for our alliance; they, of all men, never 
should [3»] assert, who persuaded us to sup- 
port the Lacedemonians in the time of their 
distress. For, when the whole body of the 
Peloponnesians was ready to unite with us ; 
when they called on us to lead them against 
the Lacedemonians, the very men, who now 
urge this objection, persuaded you to reject 
their overtures, [4.1 (which forced them to 
apply to Thebes, then their sole resource,) 
and to expend your treasures, and endanger 
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Arcadians, will be regarded at the pure ef- 
fect of public spirit But, if the Lacede- 
monians be first suffered to reduce Arcadia, 
and the Athenians then begin to oppose 
their farther progress, the motives of equity 
and public spirit may, indeed, still be plead- 
ed, but those of self-interest must necessarily 
be supposed to have had the greater influ- 
ence.' 

[a] They, of all men, never should, dec.] 
Because these men then reasoned from the 
necessity of preserving a due balance of 
power, and preventing any one state from 
becoming formidable. The resentment of 
the party to be opposed, they then consider- 
ed as of no weight against so cogent an argu- 
ment The same argument was now urged 
with equal force and propriety, in favour of 
the Arcadians. They could not, therefore, 
urge an objection now, which, in a cats 
exactly parallel, they had affected to despise. 

[4.] The history of this fact, as described 
by Xenophon, does not exactly agree with 
this passage, unless supplied and illustrated 
by the narration of Diodorus. After the 
battle of Leuctra, the Athenians offered li- 
berty to all the states of Peloponnesus. The 
Mantinssans, thus encouraged, determined 
to fortify their city, but where opposed by 
the Lacedemonians, who first remonstrated 

S' their deputies, and then took up arm*, 
any of the Arcadians themselves refused 
to give up their authority over some of their 
dependent cities. This produced a war be- 
tween the Lacedemonians, Tegeans, and 
their alUss, on one part; and the Manti- 
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/ourpenoos, la defence of Lacedemon. — 
Surely, you could not have acted with such 
spirit* to save this people, had you been 
fairly told, that, when once saved, no re- 
straint must be prescribed to their desires, 
no bounds to their injustice: else they 
would retain no sense of that safety which 
we gave them. Let it then be supposed, 
that our forming an alliance with the Arca- 
dians be ever so repugnant to the views of 
the Lacedemonians : still, that gratitude 
which they owe to this state for their pre- 
servation, at a time when they were threat- 
ened with the utmost dangers, should far 
outweigh any resentment they may conceive, 
from our opposing their injustice. Andean 



they then deny us their assistance to regain 
Oropus ? This would prove them the most 
abandoned of mankind. No! by the gods, 
I cannot suspect them of such baseness ! 

I hear it also urged, and am surprised at 
the objection, that, by this alliance with the 
Arcadians, and by the measures now pro- 
posed, the state must contradict its former 
conduct, and thus lose its credit To me, 
Athenians ! the very contrary seems mani- 
fest. And why? Because it cannot be de- 
nied, that, in defending the Lacedemonians, 
in granting the like defence to Thebes, in 
former times, and, lately, in saving the Eu- 
boeans, [1.] and then admitting them to an 
alliance, we have uniformly pursued one 
and the 'same design— And, what is this? 
The protection of the injured.— And, if this 
be so, the charge of inconsistency must be 
urged, not against us, but those who refuse 
to adhere to justice. Affairs have changed, 
by means of those whose ambition is un- 
bounded. This state hath not changed. 

It appears to me, that the Lacedemonians 
are now acting a subtle and insidious part. 
They say, that the Eleans [2.1 ought to have 
a portion of Triphylia ; the Phliasians, Tri- 
caranus ; some others of the Arcadians, the 
territories which are theirs : and we, Oropus. 
Not that they wish to see each of us in pos- 
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means, and the principal Arcadian states on 
the other. The Manthueans and Arcadians 
were victorious: ' Yet still,' saith Diodorus, 
(lib. 15. an- 4. Olym. 102.) * they dreaded the 
weight of Sparta, and could not venture, 
by themselves, to carry on the war. They, 
therefore, gained over the Argians and 
Eleans, ana sent an embassy to the Athe- 
nians, inviting them to unite in the confede- 
sacy against the Spartans. But, as they 
could gain no attention at Athens, they 
had recourse to the Thebans, and prevailed 
on them to join in a league against Lacede- 
mon.' This extract from Diodorus throws 
sufficient light on the present passage. Luc- 
dtesini. 

[10 In saving the Eubceans.] At the time 
when the Thebans had gained possession of 
a part of the island, with an intent of de- 
stroying the Athenian power in Euboea. See 
note, ny p. 6. on Phil. I. 

p.] That the Eleans, &c] Triphylia was 
a district on the sea-coast, situated between 
Elis and Messene. Certain Arcadian exiles 
had seized Lassio, its principal city, 'and de- 



session of our rightful dominions. Far from 
it I Such public-spirited sentiments are new 
to them. They but affect this seal for the 
support of all in the recovery of their several 
interests; that, when they themselves 
marched* against Messene, all may arm in 
their cause, and cheerfully join with them ; 
or else appear to act unjustly, who had their 
concurrence in regaining their particular 
claims ; and yet refuse to grant them the 
like returns of friendship. It is my opinion 
in the first place, that, without subjecting 
any part of Arcadia to the power of the La- 
cedemonians, Athens will regain Oropus: 
that these people will themselves support 
our claim, if they have the least regard to 
justice: and, that there are others [3.] to 
support it, who think that Thebes should 
not be suffered to possess the rights of others. 
But, were it evident, that unless we permit 
the Lacedemonians to overturn all Pelopon- 
nesus, we never can be able to obtain this 
city, I should think it more eligible (if I 
may so speak) absolutely to resign our pre- 
tensions to Oropus, than to abandon Mes- 
sene and Peloponnesus to the Lacedemoni- 
ans. It is not in this particular alone, that 
we are to attend to the conduct of Lacede- 
mon.— But, I suppress those thoughts 
which are now starting. I only say, we are, 
in many instances, exposed to danger, 

[4.] As to the actions of the Megalopoli- 
tans against this state, during their connex- 
ion with the Thebans, fit is absurd to urge 
these now as criminal. It is absurd, I say, 
when they are inclined to form a strict union 
with us, that so they may redeem their 
former conduct, by doing us effectual service, 
maliciously to seek for all pretences to de- 
feat such favourable intentions ; and not to 
consider, that the greater zeal and ardour 
they are proved to have discovered for the 
interest of Thebes, the greater and the juster 
should be your resentment against those 
who deprived the state of such confederates. 
(For your protection they first solicited, be- 
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livered it to the Eleans. This produced a 
war, in which Triphylia so often changed 
its masters, that the right to it became 
doubtful. The Arcadians, however, pre- 
vailed at length, and now possessed several 

cities in this district. Tricaranus had 

been taken from the Phliasians, by the Ar- 
gives. some time after the battle of Leuctra. 

[3.] There are others, &c") The Phodans, 
Tnessalians, and Cormthians, who were 
now engaged against the Thebans in the 
sacred war. 

[4.] The objections on the other side were : 

* Shall we arm against the Lacedemonians, 
our fellow-soldiers in the Theban war ?' And 

* shall we assist the Arcadians, who drew 
their swords against us at Mantinsea ?' Both 
very popular, and likely to influence the as- 
sembly. The speaker seems particularly to 
dread the latter : he states it in gentle and 
extenuating terms : his answer hath as much 
art and liveliness as force ; and he appears 
not at all inclined to dwell long, or particu- 
larly, on this point 
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fore their application to the Thebans.) 
These are the wretched arguments of men, 
who wish that these people should unite 
with other states. 

From all the judgment I can form, on 
the most mature reflection, I am persuaded, 
(and there are many here who agree with 
me in this opinion,) that, if the Lacedemo- 
nians are once masters of Megalopolis, Mes- 
aene must certainly be in danger. Should 
they gain this city also, I say, we must form 
an alliance with the Thebans. And, it will 
be much more noble, much more advan- 
tageous, at once to take those allies of the 
Tnebans to our protection, and vigorously 
to oppose the ambition of Lacedemon ; than 
to refuse them that protection, because al- 
lies to the Thebans; to abandon them to 
their oppressors ; and thus be forced to save 
Thebes itself from ruin; nay, to involve 
this our own state in danger. For I cannot 
think it a matter of no consequence to 
Athens, that the Lacedemonians should be 
masters of Megalopolis, and resume their 
ancient greatness : while, even now, I see 
them draw the sword, not to defend their 
state from wrong, but to regain that tove- 
reign power which they formerly enj >yed. 
And what were their designs, [1.] when they 
enjoyed this power, you can better say than 
I ; and must, therefore, feel the justei and 
the stronger apprehensions. 

I would gladly ask our speakers, those 
who express such aversion to Thebes, and 
those who declare themselves the enemiev 
of Lacedemon : whether in these, their par- 
ticular resentments, they be actuated by a 
regard to you, and to your Interests; or, 
whether they severally hate the Thebans, 
for the sake of the Lacedemonians ; and the 
Lacedemonians, from their affection to the 
Thebans. If, for their sakes, they have lost 
their reason, and are each unworthy of our 
attention : if for our interest ; whence this 
unnecessary seal for their favourite states ? 
It is possible, very possible, to humble the 
Thebans, without aggrandizing the Lacede- 

[1.] The sovereignty of Lacedemon is to 
be dated from the destruction of Athens by 
Lysander, in the first year of the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad, a considerable time before 
the birth of Demosthenes, but within the 
memory of some citizens : at least, the con- 
sequences of this important event must have 
been remembered by numbers in the assem- 
bly. 

[2.] Our own affair.] That Is, the reco- 
very of Oropus. 

[3.] The public monuments, dec.] In the 

Original, Ttir 2TH A AX KaVeXelv -rat irpor Gr»- 

fiaiovu It was the custom in Greece, that 
the treaties of the several states, and the 
conditions of these treaties, should be in- 
scribed on columns, which were erected, 
and, while the treaties subsisted, were pre- 
served in the most public and frequented 
places, as in she scenes of their great games, 
where the whole nation was collected at par- 
ticular seasons, and there had an opportu- 
nity of being witnesses of the terms agreed 
on. The observance of these was, in some 



mom fans. This may be easily effected, at I 
shall now endeavour to convince you. 

It is well known that men are, to a certain 
degree, obliged by shame, to adhere to jus- 
tice, even where their inclinations are averse. 
They affect to appear strenuous against 
every injurious attempt; especially, when, 
in any instance, they have suffered by such 
attempts. Here we find the great cause of 
all disorders, the origin of all calamities, in 
this want of a sincere, disinterested regard 
to justice. To avoid this danger, therefore, 
in our attempts to reduce the power of 
Thebes, let us declare, that Thespia, an! 
Orchomenus, and Platsea, must be restored: 
let us exert ourselves for this purpose, and 
call on others to assist us. Thus shall our 
true regard to equity, our real patriotic spi- 
rit, be displayed in this generous concern 
for the restoration of ancient cities. But, 
at the same time, let us not abandon Mestene 
and Megalopolis to the power of their op- 
pressors. Let us not, under the pretence of 
serving the Thespians and Platssans, look 
on with unconcern, whilst cities now in 
being, already filled with inhabitants, are 
rased to their foundations. If we shew this 
equal regard to justice, there is not a state 
in Greece but will readily unite with us, to 
wrest from the Thebans their unjust acqui- 
sition. If not, this people must necessarily 
oppose our endeavours to restore the cities; 
an event which they must justly regard at 
their own destruction : and, in our own af- 
fair, f 2.] the attempt must prove ineffectual 
And what, in truth, can be expected, if we 
are ever suffering cities, now in being, to be 
destroyed ; and demanding, that cities, long 
since ruined, should be restored ? 

It hath been urged in this debate, by those 
who have spoken with the greatest appear- 
ance of reason, that these people shouJdtake 
down the public monuments [&] of their 
treaty with Thebes, if they mean to be real 
allies to this state. On the other side, it is 
alleged, that it is not such monuments, but 
interest, which they regard as the essential 
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sort, a matter of national concern, and 
came under the cognizance of the great 
council of Amphlctyons. That the con- 
tracting powers themselves might have the 
monuments of their public acts continually 
in view, the like columns were erected in 
the most conspicuous places of their cities. 
Thus we learn from Thucydides, (1. 1&) 
that,|when the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians had concluded a truce for fifty years, in 
the tenth year of the famous Peloponnesian 
war, it was provided, that the columns on 
which the treaty was inscribed, should be 
erected in such places as have been mention- 
ed. iTijXac 3fc anr\aai 'OXv/jLTudai, nal TlvttoT, 
Koi '\aQjjLtp, fcai Iv 'A0ijvait kv noXu, not iv 

AaKciainovt 'A/uuicXa/y. Pausanias observes 
that in his days, many of these columns were 
preserved in the Olympian temple, and par- 
ticularly that which was the monument of 
the treaty concluded between the Athenians, 
Argians, and Mantinseans, in the twelfth 
year of the Peloponnesian war. 
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THE ORATION FOR THE LIBERTY OF THE RHODIANS: 



PRONOUNCED IV THE ARCHONSHIP OP THBS8ALUS, THE SECOND TEAR OP THE 

HUNDRED AND 8EVENTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

An attempt made (hi the hundred and fifth 
Olympiad) to reduce the states of Chios, 
Cos, and Rhodes, to a dependency on 
Athens, produced the war, well known by 
the name, of ' the social war ;' which was, 
for three years, supported by the Athe- 
nians, on one side; and on the other by 
the Chians, Coans, and Rhodians, assisted 
by the Byzantines, and by Mausolus, king 
of Caria ; which prince, (or rather his wife 
Artemisia, who governed in his name,) was 
the principal agent in fomenting this quar- 
reL Their fears of the Persian arms obliged 
the Athenians to give a peace to the confe- 
derates, in which It was expressly stipulated, 
that they should be free and independent. 
So that, in effect, these states triumphed 
over their adversary ; whose concessions 
were extorted by necessity, and who, of 
consequence, harboured all the resentment 
of disappointed ambition against their op- 
ponents. 

The people of Rhodes, who had engaged 
warmly in this confederacy, had formerly 
been indebted to Athens for assistance, in 
defence of their popular form of govern- 
ment, against the favourers of aristocracy ; 
who, on their part, had been supported by 
the Lacedemonians. The peace, now con- 
cluded, promised to put an end to those 
civil commotions and revolutions to which 
the state of Rhodes had been exposed. But 
the enterprising genius of Artemisia, who 
now reigned in Caria, prompted her to at- 
tempt the conquest of Rhodes. The king 
of Persia favoured her design against an 
island, which, by its situation, commanded 
the Mgean sea, and rendered the passage 
into Greece secure and easy ; and which he 
justly expected to gain from the Carian 
princess, by treaty, or by arms, with less 
umbrage to the Greeks than any direct at- 
tack would give. 

As a step previously necessary to this de- 
sign, the arlstocratical faction was, partly 
by the gradual influence of secret practices, 
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[1.] This exordium seems to have been 
founded on some particular circumstances 
of the assembly, or some difficulties, which 
Demosthenes was obliged to encounter, be- 
fore he could obtain an audience. The 
assembly of the people at Athens was ne- 
cessarily subject to the inconveniences at- 
tending all popular meetings. Clamour, 
tumult, and contention frequently disturbed 
it ; especially, when the point in debate was 
of an important kind ; or the popular lead- 
ers divided ; and, by interest or principle, 
prompted to support their different opinions 
and parties, with zeal and ardour. Some- 
times (as we learn from some passages in 



and partly by force, established in the go- 
vernment of Rhodes ; which they proceeded 
to exercise in an oppressive and tyrannical 
manner. The people, whose liberties were 
thus overturned, saw no resource in their 
distress, but to apply to the generosity of 
Athens, their ancient protector. Ambas- 
sadors were despatched to implore the as- 
sistance of the great defenders of liberty; 
and, in the assembly convened on this occa- 
sion, the following oration was delivered in 
favour of the people of Rhodes. 

Their cause laboured under many dif- 
ficulties. They had defied the people whose 
protection they were soliciting; and were 
now the objects of their resentment.— Their 
late opposition was considered, at Athens, 
as the effect, not of a zeal for liberty, but 
of ingratitude and pride, of perverseness 
and insolence, which were represented as a 
part of their national character. No speaker 
could venture to oppose these sentiments, 
which afforded those who spoke against the 
Rhodians ample matter for invective. It 
was well known that the Persian king in- 
terested himself in favour of the reigning 
party at Rhodes. The danger of irritating 
this prince had been, by Demosthenes him- 
self, strongly urged upon other occasions. 
So that, not only the passions and prejudices 
of the assembly, but policy also, pleaded 
powerfully against the present demand of 
the Rhodians. In these circumstances, they 
required an able, artful, and insinuating 
advocate : and such they found in our orator 



THE ORATION 

POR THE LIBERTY OP THE RHODIANS. 

Thessalo, Archon. — Olympiad. 107. An. 2. 

When affairs, like these, become the sub- 
ject of our debates, it is my opinion, Athe- 
nians, that a general liberty of speech 
should be allowed to all in this assembly. [1.] 
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iEschines) the leaders on one side took 
occasion to seize the gallery, from whence 
the speakers addressed themselves to the 
people, and, by open violence, prevented 
any one from taking his place there, who 
was not a friend to the measures which 
they recommended. Sometimes the magis- 
trates, who presided in the assembly, either 
thought it necessary, for the preservation of 
peace and order, or were induced by private 
motives, to exert their authority, and to 
circumscribe that liberty of speech, for 
which the constitution of Athens had so 
scrupulously provided. Hence, frequently 
arose a tumultuous mixture of acclamation, 
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to fight for hit own dominions, if attacked 
by any of the Greeks ; never to indulge an 
extravagant ambition of making foreign 
conquests. If, on your part, ye men of 
Athens ! it be resolved to give up all those 
cities to the king, which he may reduce to 
his obedience, by surprising and deceiving 
some members of the several cities; it 
is a resolution I can by no means praise. 
But, if ye be persuaded, that, in the cause 
of justice, ye should, on all occasions, bold- 
ly draw the sword, and encounter every 
difficulty ; in the first place, such occasions 
will occur more rarely, the more you are 
possessed with this persuasion ; and then, 
It must be acknowledged, that such senti- 
ments are worthy of this state. 

That 1 recommend nothing new, in 
moving you to give liberty to the Rhodians ; 
that you will do nothing new, if my coun- 
sels should prevail ; may appear from one 
instance of our former conduct, which 
proved of important service. It may be re- 
membered, Athenians ! that you once sent 
out Timotheus, to assist Ariobarzanes. [1.] 
It was expressly prescribed in his commis- 
sion, that he should not proceed to any in- 
fringement of our treaty with the king. 
He saw that Ariobarzanes had openly revolt- 
ed from bis master. He saw that Samoa 
was held by Cyprothemes, and his Persian 

{'arrison ; and that Tigranes, the king's own 
leuienant, had placed them in this city. 
To Ariobarzanes, therefore, he refused as- 
sistance: Samos he invested, and restored 
to freedom. And to this day, we never were 
involved in any war on this account. For 
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[1.1 The time and circumstances of this 
expedition do not seem necessary for illus- 
trating the argument of Demosthenes, as 
he himself hath distinctly explained the 
particulars necessary for his purpose. How- 
ever, the reader whose curiosity may 
prompt him to seek for farther information, 
has here a fuller account from the Italian 
commentator. — There is no doubt, but that 
Timotheus was sent on this expedition in 
the second, or in the beginning of the third 
year of the hundred and fourth Olympiad : 
because, in this year, Ariobarzanes, together 
with some other satraps on the sea-coast, 
Mausolus, and Tachus king of Egypt, re- 
volted from Artaxerxes. The rebellion of 
Ariobarzanes was probably unknown to the 
Athenians at this time. The design of the 
expedition was, to establish this satrap in 
the government of Phrygia. which he had 
seized on the death of Mithridates, by his 
own authority : though possibly he might 
have assured the Athenians that he had 
acted by the king's commission. Hence was 
Timotheus sent to support him with in- 
structions, however, to commit no infringe- 
ment of the treaties subsisting between 
Athens and the Persian. And as this gene- 
ral could not, consistently with these in- 
structions, pursue the intended expedition 
in favour of Ariobarzanes, it was not with- 
out good reason that he chose to employ his 
forces in the relief of Samos ; which was 
under the jurisdiction of Athens, and un- 



there is a material difference between these 
two motives for war; the enlargement of 
dominion, and the defence of rightful pot* 
sessions. When an invas'on is to be repelled, 
the contest is supported to the utmost ; not 
so for the objects of ambition. Men wfll, 
indeed, attempt to gratify thjs passion, if 
permitted ; but, if opposed, they do not 
charge the opposition as injurious. Nor do 
I think that Artemisia will act contrary to 
these principles, if the state should inter' 
pose in the affairs of Rhodes. — Hear me for 
a moment, and judge whether my reasons 
be well-founded or invalid. 

1 think, then, that if all the king's at- 
tempts in Egypt had been crowned with ef- 
fectual success, Artemisia would have excit- 
ed her utmost efforts to reduce Rhodes to 
his subjection : not from an affection to the 
king, but in order to bind him, by a signal 
favour, should he extend his dominions to 
her neighbourhood; that, in return, he 
might admit her to the strictest connexions 
of friendship. But, since he hath acted 
[2.}— as fame reports ; since he hath been 
unsuccessful in all his attempts ; she must 
suppose (and it is in fact the case) that this 
island can, be of no other use to him, but as 
a citadel, to awe her kingdom, and to con- 
trol her motions. So that, in my opinion, 
she would rather that we were in possession 
of the island, (provided that this did not 
appear to be the act of Artemisia,) than that 
he should gain it. Nor would she assist 
him in such an attempt ; at least, not with 
sincerity and vigour. As to the king, how 
he may act on any emergency, 1 do not pre- 
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justly seized by the king's lieutenants, in 
order to facilitate his operations against the 
rebels on the sea-coast. Nor was it at 
all prudent for the Athenians to suffer the 
Persians to possess an island, from whence 
they might readily pass over into Greece. 

[2.1 We learn from Diodorus, (lib. 16.) 
that In the present year, when this oration 
was delivered, Ochus had not penetrated as 
far as Egypt : but led his army against Sidon ; 
which city being betrayed by Mentor, and 
Tennes its king, was set on fife, and reduced 
to ashes by the inhabitants. From hence 
the Persians marched, the next year, into 
Egypt, where they at first met with some 
sinister accidents, (a considerable part of the 
army being lost in morasses,) tnough in the 
conclusion they were enabled to conquer 
Nectanebus at Pelusium, and to reduce him 
to the utmost extremity. Thus the asser- 
tion of Demosthenes seems not reconcilable 
to history. But it must not be forgotten, 
that a passionate eagerness for intelligence 
was a distinguishing part of the character of 
the Athenians ; which, we must suppose, was 
frequently gratified by rumours and advices 
invented to please them, and artfully or 
credulously propagated. Something of this 
kind might nave happened at present : and 
agreeable news from the Persian camp* 
whether believed by the orator or no, might 
have been assumed as certain, without an) 
scruple, to ansser the present purpose. 
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> ny. But, that it highly imports 
ate to have it known explicitly, 
r he means to assert any claim to 
i or no ; this I firmly maintain. If 
ild, our consultations are not to be 
dtotheRhodians; our concern must 
nirselves, and for all the Greeks, 
f et, were these Rhodians, who now 
the city, strong enough to maintain 
ossession, I should not have advised 
• grant them aid : no, though they 
make you the most magnificent pro- 

For I find, that in order to dissolve 
ee government, they first seduced 
itizens to their party ; and then the 
it they had gained their purpose, 
rove out those very citizens. And 
ho have been false to both parties, 
, I presume, prove faithful allies to 
ite. 

a things I never should have urged, 
inly considered the interest of Rhodes. 
< no public [2.] attachment to this 

no particular connexion with any 
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At first glance, it may occur to the 
to ask, now it comes, that Demos- 
, who pleads for the restoration of the 
r state, here seems to speak in favour 
t reigning party. Ana though the 
•ntators, dec take no notice of any 
ty in this passage, it may not be 
1 Impertinent to endeavour to illus- 
U purport and connexion. — Demos- 
hath endeavoured to prove that the 
however he may favour or support 
■tocracy at Rhodes, yet will not con- 
the interposition of the Athenians, 
nee of the liberty of that island, as 
of hostility against him ; and that 
* he, nor Artemisia, will oppose them. 
hat I pretend,' saith the orator, * to 
in what the king's designs are, or 
Matures he may pursue. But if he 
assert any direct claim to the domi- 
f Rhodes, his treaty with the Greeks 
jea : we and all Greece are threatened. 
lestton is no longer how the Rhodians 
e governed : the island must be de- 
fer our own sake, whatever party 
revail there. But, in such a case, it 
interest of Greece, not that of the 
ratkal faction at Rhodes, which 
be considered; and however war- 
le, and just, and prudent, a vigorous 
e of the island would then be ; yet 
othing but necessity, nothing but the 
ity of its falling into the power of 
avian, without our assistance, could 
me to recommend the granting that 
ace. If the reigning party could by 
»lves defend the island, they do not 
nor should they be favoured with, 
:erposition ; but, if not, our own and 
ation's interests require, that we 
defeat the designs of the Persian 
; Rhodes, even though this party 
reap the immediate advantage. 
I have no public, dec] The citizens 
more eminent states in Greece had if 
mes in their power to confer favours 
erior communities ; and these in re- 



of its citizens ; or, were I engaged by both 
these ties, in this assembly I should be in- 
fluenced only by the interest of my country. 
As to these Rhodians, if one mav so speak 
who pleads for their protection, f rejoice at 
what hath happened:: that the men who 
could not bear that we should regain our 
just rights, have now lost their own liberty : 
that they, who might have united upon 
terms of equality with the Greeks, and with 
us, the best of Greeks, chose to admit barba- 
rians [3-] and slaves into their citadel, and 
to become their abject vassals. 1 had almost 
said, that these things must prove of use to 
them, if you vouchsafe your aid. In a 
course of prosperity, I know not whether 
they would ever have returned to reason; 
for they are Rhodians. [4.] But now, taught 
by experience that perverse folly is the cause 
of numberless calamities, they may possibly 
entertain sentiments more just and prudent 
for the future. And this, I apprehend, 
would be no small advantage to them. Let 
us then endeavour to avert their ruin : let 
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turn expressed their gratitude by declaring 
that such persons should, at any time during 
their residence among them, be entitled to 
entertainment at the .public expense. In 
like manner, favours conferred and received 
by particular persons entitled them to the 
runts of private hospitality from each other. 
These were declarations of the most strict 
and inviolable friendship; and tne least 
neglect or violation of this hospitality was 
accounted a crime of the most heinous 
nature. — The expressions in the original are 
founded on these customs. 

[3.] By Barbarians and slaves, he means 
the forces of Artemisia, which she sent to 
the assistance of the aristocratical faction ; 
and which they kept in the citadel for their 
defence. Lucchetini. — The admission of 
these forces into Rhodes is ascribed by Vi- 
truvius to a stratagem of an extraordinary 
nature. He tells us, the Rhodians held a 
private intelligence in Halicarnassus, the 
capital of Caria ; and hoped that the inha- 
bitants would willingly unite with them, in 
order to shake off the yoke of a woman. In 
these expectations they sent a fleet thither. 
But Artemisia, having discovered the plot, 
ordered the inhabitants to range themselves 
under their walls, and to receive the Rho- 
dians as their expected deliverers. Deceived 
by this appearance, the Rhodians landed, 
and left their ships deserted. They were 
surrounded, and cut to pieces. Artemisia, 
who had ordered her galleys to fall down 
some canals which communicated with the 
port, and to seize their ships, now set sail in 
the Rhodian fleet, and appeared before their 
island. It was supposed by the people of 
Rhodes, that their own army was returned 
victorious ; and the Carians were masters of 
their fortress before the fatal mistake was 
perceived. 

[4. 1 They are Rhodians.] Homer calls the 
Rnodians vireprj^dvoi/v, insolent. And to 
this day they are said to be distinguished by 
the same fault, though now reduced to Che 
extremity of slavery. Lu cchesini. 
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us not harbour ancient resentments : let it 
be remembered that you yourselves have 
oftentimes been deceived by those who en- 
tertained designs against the state : and yet, 
on none ox* these will ye confess that punish- 
ment should be inflicted. 

Let it also*be considered, that you, my fel- 
low-citizens, have waged many wars against 
states, both of popular and oligarchal 

S governments. Of this you are not to be in- 
ormed : but, perhaps, you have never once 
reflected, what were the causes of your 
several wars with each. With popular states 
[1.1 your wars arose from particular com- 
plaints, which could not be decided in a 
national council ; or from disputes about 
districts and boundaries ; or from the love 
of glory or pre-eminence. But of your wars 
with oligarchies, [2.] there were different 
causes : with these you fought, for your con- 
stitution, for your liberty. So that I should 
not scruple to avow my opinion, that it 
would be better for us to be at war with all 
the states of Greece, provided [3.] that they 
enjoyed a popular government, than. to be 
in friendship with them all, if commanded 
by oligarchies. For, with free states, I 
should not think it difficult to conclude a 
peace whenever ye were inclined ; but with 
oligarchal governments, we could not even 
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[1.] 1 imagine that the orator had here in 
view the expeditions against the Corinthians 
and Syracusans. With the former, the 
Athenians contended' about boundaries and 
territory; particular causes of complaint, 
but especially ambition, prompted them to 
wage w ar against the latter. And the govern- 
ment both of Corinth and Syracuse was re- 
gularly democratical. Luccheaini. 

[2.] By oligarchies, the orator means the 
Boeotians and Megareans, but principally the 
Lacedemonians. Lucchesini. 

[3.] With all the states of Greece, provid- 
ed, dec] To this the orator subjoins a rea- 
son, which makes the assertion appear less 
extraordinary: 'If attacked by all, it is 
true, the contest could not be supported, 
yet no terms of accommodation would be 
imposed that would alter or destroy our 
constitution. But no peace could secure the 
freedom of the only democratical state. The 
enemies of liberty, however apparently recon- 
ciled, must ever,hate and fear, and at length 
destroy it.'— As I have taken the liberty to 
translate this passage in a manner different 
from that of the commentators and interpre- 
ters, it will be necessary fairly to quote the 
original at large. "Llcne l«ywye ovk av 
OKwrjaai/jii eiiretv fiaWov rpf€ia0cu cvf\i- 
d>6p6<f, 6f)fiOKparovfiivow tow "iL\\t]vas 
oTravTar TroXe/xetv x/fxiv, h bWiyapxovfievovs 
<pi\ov? elvai* — Atifi.oKparoviJ.evov? roi/s *EA- 
Xnvar hath been generally taken as equi- 
valent to toi»c tcov *E\\t]vwv drifj.oicpa.TOV- 
fievovs, dec and the original understood as 
containing this'assertion : « It would be more 
eligible that all the republics in Greece 
should be at war with us, than that we 
should be in alliance with all the oligarchies. 
The learned in the Greek language will de- 
termine whether, in order to warrant this 



form a union, to be relied on. For, itisnot 
possible that the few can entertain a sincere 
affection for the many ; or the friends of 
arbitrary power, for the men who choose to 
live in free equality. 

I am surprised that none among you 
should conceive, that if the Chiana, and the 
Mityleneans, [4.] and now the Rhodians, 
are to be subjected to a few ; I had almost 
said, if all mankind are to be thus enslaved; 
our constitution must be threatened with dan- 

Ser. It is surprising that none among yoa 
tiould reflect, that if this form of policy be 
established in every place, it is not 
that our free government should be suffered 
to continue. For it must then be certafat, 
that none others but the Athenians can arise 
to restore affairs to their original state of 
freedom. And those whom men 
dangerous, they must ever labour to < 
In every other case, they who act 
are enemies only to those whom their 
tice hath immediately affected ; but 
who subvert free states, and reduce them to 
the power of a few, are to be deemed the 
common enemies of all the aealous friends 
of liberty. And justice too demands, ye 
men of Athens, that you, who enjoy a po- 
pular government, should discover the same 
concern for the misfortunes of other free 
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interpretation, the form of the sentence in 
the original should not have been tow* 6if 
lioKpaTovfiivove "EAXnvac, instead of inno- 
KpaTovfxevov? tow, dec But, not to insist on 
grammatical niceties, it is submitted to the 
reader, who attends to the history and cir- 
cumstances of Greece, whether to be at war 
with the free states, that is, the states of 
Peloponnesus, or to be in alliance with the 
oligarchies, that is (principally) the states of 
Lacedemon and Boeotia, be two particulars 
so necessarily incompatible, as to oblige the 
Athenians to choose one or the other. If it 
be said that it is sufficient to suppose that 
particular quarrels might arise, in which a 
union with Sparta and Boeotia would pre- 
vent the free states from attacking the Athe- 
nians; and the rejecting this union might 
encourage them to the attack; in such case, 
I suspect that the orator never could have 
advised his countrymen to engage singly ia 
a war, as the most eligible measure, which, 
by weakening each party, would render bom 
an easier prey to those who are supposed 
(from the nature of their constitution) to be 
their common enemies. And such advice 
would still be more unaccountable, should it 
be supposed, that in consequence of reject- 
ing the alliance of Sparta and Boeotia, these 
states would unite with the enemies of 
Athens. 

[4.] From this passage it seems not impro- 
bable, that the designs of the Persian nad 
extended farther than to Rhodes; and that 
he had by his power or influence lately made 
alterations in the state and government of 
these inferior islands, which the embarrassed 
condition of the Athenians, and their atten- 
tion to the motions of the Macedonian 
king, might have prevented them from op- 
posing. 
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states, which you yourselves would expect 
from them, if at any time (which Heaven 
avert !) the like misfortunes should oppress 
yon. It may be said, indeed, that the Rho- 
dians are deservedly distressed : but this is 
not a time for such objections. Let the pros- 
perous ever show the tenderest solicitude 
for the unhappy; since none can say what 
may be their own future fortune. 

I have heard it frequently observed in this 
assembly, that, when the state was in its 
deepest distress, there were not wanting 
friends to concert measures for its restora- 
tion. Of this I shall, at present, briefly 
mention but one instance, I mean tliat of 
the Argives. p.] And I should be sorry that 
we, whose distinguished character it is to 
protect the wretched, should appear inferior 
to the Argives in this particular. They, 
though seated on the borders of Lacedemon, 
witnesses of the uncontrolled power of this 
dry, both by sea and land ; yet, could not 
be diverted, could not be deterred from ex- 
pressing their affection to the Athenians. 
When ambassadors came from Lacedemon, 
to demand some Athenian exiles who had 
taken refuge at Argos, they declared by a 
decree, that unless these ambassadors depart- 
ed from .their city, before the setting sun, 
they should be accounted enemies. And 
would it not be shameful, my countrymen, 
that the populace of Argos should, in such 
times as these, defy the terror of the Lacede- 
monianpower and sovereignty ; and yet, that 
yon, who are Athenians, should be terrified 
by a barbarian; nay, by a woman? The 
Argives might have justly pleaded, that they 
had oftentimes been conquered by the Lace- 
demonians. But you have frequently proved 
victorious over the king ; never were once 
defeated, either by his slaves or by himself. 
Or, if the Persian boasts to have obtained 
any advantage over us, he owes it to those 
treasures which he lavished on the corrupt 
traitors and hirelings of Greece. If ever he 
hath prevailed, by these means hath he pre- 
vailed. Nor have such successes proved of 
real use. No: we find that, at the very 
time when he was endeavouring to depress 
tins state, by the help of Lacedemon, [2.] 
his own dominions were exposed to the dan- 
gerous attempts of Clearchus and Cyrus. 
Thus were his avowed attacks ever unsuc- 
cessful; his secret practices attended with no 
real advantage. 

There are men among you, who frequent- 
ly aflect a disregard of Philip, as if beneath 
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p.l This instance of the magnanimity of 
the Argives must have been particularly 
agreeable to the assembly, as the form of 
government at Argos was, like that of 
Athens, republican. The memory of this 
noble and generous act hath been passed over 
by historians. But we have it here preserv- 
ed, enlivened, and enforced, by the most 
vivid colouring, and the utmost strength of 
expression. JLtteeheHnu 

I*.] In the first year of the 94th Olympiad, 
the Lacedemonians became masters of 
Athens, and there established the thirty ty- 
rants. In the fourth year of the same 



their attention, but of the king express the 
most terrible apprehensions, as of an enemy 
truly -dangerous to those whom he may de- 
termine to attack. If then we are never to 
oppose the one, because weak, and to make 
unbounded concessions to the other, be- 
cause formidable, against whom, my coun- 
trymen, are we to draw our swords ? 

There are men, too, most powerful in 
pleading for the rights of others, in oppo- 
sition to your demands. To these I would 
make one request; that they should endea- 
vour to display an equal seal in the defence 
of your rights, against your adversaries. 
Thus shall they be the first to shew a real 
regard to justice. It is absurd to urge its 
precepts to you, if they themselves pay no 
deference to its authority. And, surely, a 
member of this state cannot pretend to a 
regard for justice, who seeks industriously 
for every argument against us, never for 
those which may be urged in our favour. 
Consider, I conjure you, why, among the 
Byzantines, there is no man to inform them, 
that they are not to seize Chalcedon, [3. J 
which is really the king's ; which you some 
time possessed ; but to which they have no 
sort of claim : that they should not attempt 
to reduce Sylembria to their subjection, a 
city once united in alliance with us: that 
in assuming a power of determining the 
boundaries of the Sylembrian territory, the 
Byzantines violate their oaths, they infringe 
those treaties which say expressly, that this 
people shall be governed by their own laws. 
Why, during the life of Mausolus, or since 
his death, hath no one been found to inform 
Artemisia, that she is not to possess herself 
of Cos, of Rhodes, of many other Grecian 
states, which the king, who was master of 
them, ceded by treaty to the Greeks; and 
for which the Greeks of those days encoun- 
tered many dangers, supported many noble 
contests ? Or, were these things thus urged 
to both ; that they would have any influ- 
ence, is by no means probable. — I, on my 
part, see no injustice in reinstating the peo- 
ple of Rhodes; but, even if 'it were not 
strictly just, yet, when I view the actions of 
others, I think it my duty to recommend 
this measure. And why? Because, if all 
others confined themselves within the bounds 
of justice, it would be shameful, that you, 
Athenians, should be the only people to 
transgress. But, when every other state 
seeks all opportunities of acting injuriously, 
that you alone should give up every advan- 
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Olympiad, Cyrus took up arms against his 
brother Artaxerxes. So that between these 
two events, but a small interval of time in- 
tervened; which sufficiently warrants the 
assertion of the orator. Lucchesinu 

[3. J Chalcedon.] This city of Bithynia, 
after various vicissitudes of fortune, had 
been given up to the king of Persia, by the 
peace of Antalcidas. But now it appears to 
nave been exposed in the invasions of the 
Byzantines, as well as Sylembria, a maritime 
town in the neighbourhood of Byzantium. 
Lucchesinl! 
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tage from pretended scruples, and nice dis- 
tinctions of right ; this is not justice, but 
cowardice. 

In effect, indeed, we find men proportion 
their claims of right to their present power. 
Of this I shall mention one example, well 
known to all. There are two treaties [1.] 
on record, between the Greeks and the king ; 
that which 'our stale concluded, which is 
the subject of universal praise ; and this lat- 
ter, made by the Lacedemonians, which was 
condemned as odious and dishonourable. 
In these treaties, the rights of either party 
were by no means defined in the same man- 
ner ; ' and no wonder,' for, in civil society,, 
the rights of individuals are determined by 
the laws, with the same equal and common 
regard to the weak and to the strong. But, 
in political and national transactions, the 
powerful ever prescribe the bounds of right 
to the weaker. You assume the character 
of arbitrators and defenders of justice: be 
careful then to preserve such power as may 
give due weight and effect to your determi- 
nations. And this will be done by shewing 
that the Athenians are the general patrons 
and protectors of liberty. 

Sensible, indeed, I am, and with good 
reason, that It is not without the utmost 
difficulty that you can execute any purposes 
of moment. All others have but one con- 
test to maintain, that against their avowed 
enemies: when they have once conquered 
these, they enjoy the fruits of their conquest 
without farther opposition. But you, Athe- 
nians ! have a double contest to support. 
Like others, you have your open enemies ; 
but you have enemies still more dangerous 
and alarming; you have those of your own 
citizens to subdue, who, in this assembly, 
are engaged against the interests of their 
country. And, as they are ever strenuous 
in their opposition to all useful measures, it 
is no wonder that many of our designs are 
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[1.1 The passage, as here translated, plain- 
ly points out the two most famous treaties 
concluded between the Greeks and Persians ; 
the one, by Cimon the Athenian (An. 3. 
Olymp. 77); the other, by Antalcidas the 
Lacedemonian (An. 2. Olymp. 98.) The first 
was made immediately after the final over- 
throw of the Persian forces, both by sea 
and land. By this treaty it was provided, 
that all the Grecian cities in Asia should be 
free and independent ; and that no Persian 
ship of war should presume to sail to the 
westward of the Cyansean and Chelidonian 
islands : that is, to approach so near as to 
give the least umbrage or alarm to the 
Greeks : terms, which plainly supposed the 
superiority of Greece, and are, accordingly, 
represented by historians as highly honour- 
able to this nation. The latter treaty, on 
the contrary, was dictated by the Persians, 
and the weakness and disorders of the Greeks 
obliged them to accept of it. By this, the 
Grecian colonies of Asia, together with some 
of the islands, were formally given up to 
the power and jurisdiction of the Persian 
king. And historians have not restrained 
their indignation at the meanness and igno- 



frustrated. Perhaps, those emoluments 
which their corrupters hold forth to tempt 
them, maybe the inducement to many, 
boldly to aspire to the rank of ministers and 
public counsellors. But still you yourselves 
may be justly blamed. For it is your part, 
Athenians 1 to entertain the same sentiments 
with regard to the rank of civil duty, as to 
that of battle. And what are these senti- 
ments ? He who deserts the post assigned 
him by the general, you pronounce fafa- 
mous,[2.]and unworthy to share the common 
rights of an Athenian citizen. In like man- 
ner, he who, in our civil polity, abandons 
the station assigned by our ancestors, and 
attempts to establish the power of the few, 
should be declared unworthy to speak in 
this assembly. Do you think it necessary 
to bind our allies by an oath, to have the 
same friends and the same enemies with us, 
in order to be assured of their attachment i 
And shall those ministers be deemed truly 
loyal, who are certainly and evidently de- 
voted to the service of our enemies ? 

But, what might be urged in accusation 
against them, what might be urged with se- 
verity against you, it is by no means diffi- 
cult to mid. By what counsels, by what 
conduct, the present disorders of our state 
may be removed ; this is the great point of 
difficulty. Nor is this, perhaps, the time 
to enlarge on every particular. Exert your- 
selves on the present occasion ; endeavour 
to render your designs effectual, by an ad- 
vantageous execution ; and then, your other 
interests may, perhaps, gradually wear a 
fairer aspect. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, that you 
should engage in the affairs of this people 
with the utmost vigour ; and act as becomes 
the dignity of Athens. Think with what 
joy you attend to those who praise your an- 
cestors, who display their achievements, 
and recount their trophies. And think, 
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miny of these concessions. 

The interpreters and commentators have 
indeed rendered this passage in another 
manner. But, without entering into con- 
troversy, the translator submits the perti- 
nency and propriety of the present interpre- 
tation to the judgment of the learned read- 
er ; by no means confident, yet not without 
hopes of his concurrence. And, should he 
happen to be more fortunate, in some par- 
ticular instance, than his predecessors or as- 
sociates in the same labour, he esteems it a 
matter which warrants no sort of triumph 
or exultation. 

19..} In the Olynthiac orations, we find 
Demosthenes complaining, that the severity 
of the ancient military laws had been consi- 
derably relaxed. And this passage furnishes 
us with a remarkable instance ofsuch relax- 
ation. For, by the original laws and con- 
stitutions of Athens, it was declared a capi- 
tal offence for any citizen to fly, or to desert 
from his post. Even he who cast away his 
shield was punished with death. If any 
man lost it by accidental neglect he was 
bound to pay a fine of five hundred drachms. 
Lucchesinu 
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that your ancestors erected these trophies, 
not nut the view might barely strike you 
with admiration; bat that you might fmi- 
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D em os then es exerted m favour of the people 
of Rhodes were by no means effectual. The 
times m which he lived were distracted and 
corrapted; his country not well disposed, 
nor Indeed poawsscri of force sufficient to 
support the general cause of liberty. The 
■bty in which he spoke was (if we ex- 

; of immediate 
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tate the virtues of the men who raised 
them. [LI 
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danger) ever governed by party. The do- 
zens came together, not to deliberate on the 
public interests, but to support a action, 
already determined, and resolved in what 
manner to give their voices; and armed 
against the power of truth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that we find the most consummate 
eloquence, the justest, the stronges t , and 
the most animated Ty p rM e ntations, in so 
many instances nnanccessfuL 



THE ORATION ON THE REGULATION OF THE STATE 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Th« co n te sts be t ween the Macedonians 
and Athenians (to which we owe the most 
Tamable remains of Demosthenes) have 
been explained in the former volume of the 
Phffipmc orations. The reader is not now 
to be informed, at what time, and with 
what success, king Philip attempted to re- 
dace Perinthus and Byzantium. When he 
found himself obliged to raise the siege of 
Byzantium, he is said to have turned his 
arms against ScytbJa. The Athenians, who 
were elated by the least appe a r an ce ofgood 
fortune, considered this as a flight. They 
we re fir e d with t he nnagma rtonofra enemy, 
mat had so long proved formidable and suc- 
c ea s f aL defeated in his designs, and this, 
prmdnaDy, by the counsels and arms of 
Athens; retiring^ bef ore their general Pho- 
doa* and forcedfrom all attempts on Greece, 
to retrieve the honour of lib arms, in parts 
temote and b ar b ar o u s. This they consider- 
ed as the happy moment for pursuing their 
ai r sni ffs, and for reducing that ambition 
to jnatandequitable bounds, which waenow, 
for the Ant time, s evere l y mortified and dis- 




l older to render the hostilities now me- 
ditated more formidable and effectual, the 
Athenians began seriously to reflect on the 
of past misfortunes, and seemed re- 
to reform those corruptions and 
which had disgraced their constitu- 
tion, and weakened their power. 

The oppressions and severe exactions, of 
which their allies and dependant states had 
lately found particular occasion to complain, 
and to which the necessity of their affairs 
had c on tr ibu t e d, as well as the avarice of 
commanders, naturally determined 
to reflect on the necessity of making 
t effectual provision for the payment of 
amies: and tins as naturally deter- 
the honest and faithful counsellors 
to rename the consideration of that old, 




p.] The fatal consequences of lavishing 
the pontic r eve nu es, on spectacles and en- 



scandalous abuse, the * Theatrical distribu- 
tions.' Of these the reader hath been suffi- 
ciently informed in the * Notes' and ' Intro- 
ductions' of the Olynthiac orations. 

An assembly was therefore convened, to 
consider of the most eligible methods to 
provide for the public exigencies, in the 
, least burdensome and most effectual man- 
ner ; and particularly to consider of the ex- 
pediency of restoring their theatrical funds 
to the service of the army; a point which 
their misguided decrees had rendered so 
dangerous to be proposed. On this occa- 
sion was the following oration delivered ; in 
which the orator resumes his favourite sub- 
ject, with his usual spirit, yet with sufficient 
caution : points out the corruptions of his 
countrymen, with their causes and conse- 
quences: and describes both the ancient 
and present state of Athens ; Athens unror- 
rupted, illustrious, and fortunate; and the 
same state degenerated and disgraced ; with 
all the honest severity and indignation of a 
patriot. 

In this oration no mention is made of 
Philip or his designs, of the late transactions 
in Greece, of the late advantages or disgraces 
of the Athenian arms. The orator confines 
himself entirely, and directs the attention 
of his hearers, to the points Immediately 
under consideration. And we find that 
these afforded him sufficient room for the , 
exertion at his abilities. 



THE ORATION ON THE REGULA- 
TION OF THE STATE. 

Theophrastutf ■ Jrchon^— Olympiad. 110. 
-« An. 1. 

Maw op Athkws ! 
[l.J As to this money, and the 'affairs, at 
tins time, proposed to the assem bly, it ap- 

tertainments, had been long and s eve rel y 
Yet still numbers were found 
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pean tome, that a speaker may, without 
dinger, .espouse either side. By condemn- 
ing those who thus distribute and exhaust 
the public treasure, he may gain their es- 
teem, who regard this custom at injurious 
to the public ; or, by assenting, and encou- 
raging these distributions, he may recom- 
mend himself to their favour, whose neces- 
sities prompt them to demand these public 
aids. By neither party is the interest of the 
state considered. Their approbation, or 
their condemnation of this custom, is in- 
fluenced entirely by their several circum- 
stances of indigence or affluence. I, on my 
nart, shall neither oppose nor recommend 
ft. But this I would entreat you seriously 
and maturely to consider, that the money, 
now the subject of debate, is of little mo- 
ment ; but the custom which it hath pro- 
duced, of great consequence. If, [1.] then, 
these distributions be established, for those 
who have first respectively discharged their 
public offices ; far from injuring, you will 
do the most essential service both to your 
country and to yourselves. But if a feast, 
or any other like pretence, be sufficient for 
demanding these sums; if the mention of 
any farther conditions be rejected with im- 
patience ; beware, lest all your regulations, 
now specious, how promising soever, may 
hereafter prove erroneous. 

This I now declare as my opinion (let 
me not be interrupted by clamour; but 
hear, and then determine) — That, as we 
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in the assembly, who, from private motives, 
either of interest, or to recommend them- 
selves to the lower part of the citizens, 
pleaded in favour of this abuse, and found 

Slausible arguments to urge in its favour. 
1 hese, and their opposers, seem to have al- 
ready debated the present point, with consi- 
derable heat and violence ; and to have been 
supported by their respective partisans, not 
with that decorum or temper which, perhaps, 
are sometimes found in less numerous as- 
semblies. Hence, the appearance of mode- 
ration in this exordium : which, in the pre- 
sent disposition of the people, was probably 
necessary, in order to obtain the orator an 
audience. And it may, in general, be ob- 
served, that although the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes be commonly, ana very justly, 
compared to the irresistible lightning, storm, 
or torrent; yet such similitudes are not to 
be understood too strictly: for, on all ne- 
cessary occasions, he appears a consummate 
master of the gentle arts of insinuation. 
He thunders and lightens indeed; yet, 
sometimes (if the -illusion be warrantable,) 
' half his strength he puts not forth.' Nor, 
in effect, does he ever give a free and full 
course to his energy, until he has prepared 
his hearers to receive the impression. 

[1.] 1 have here endeavoured to express 
what I take to be the intent and meaning of 
the orator, from comparing the passage with 
others of the like import, in the Olynthiac 
orations. To propose to the assembly that 
the theatrical money (as it was called) should 
be applied to other purposes, was, by the 
law of Eubulus, declared a capital offence. 



are now convened about receiving these 
distributions, so should an assembly be ap- 
pointed to consider of a general regulation 
of the state, and particularly of a provision 
for our military affairs ; and every citizen 
should discover not only a just attention to 
all useful measures, but a just alacrity to 
carry them into execution; that so, my 
countrymen, our hopes of good success may 
depend upon ourselves, instead <tt being 
amused with reports of this or that mart 
exploits. Let all the public treasures; let 
all the funds for which private fortunes are 
now so uselessly exhausted : let all those re- 
sources, which our allies afford, be equita- 
bly distributed, and effectually applied: by 
the soldier, to his support in time of action ; 
by the man who hath passed the age of 
military duty, as a recompense for his ser- 
vices in the administration of justice. Let 
the duties of the field be discharged by your- 
selves, duties too important to be intrusted 
to others ; let your armies be composed of 
citizens: thus let them be paid and pro- 
vided. So shall they go on with vigour and 
success: [2.1 so shall your general really, 
command his forces ; and so shall jour oc- 
cupation be no longer to conduct the trials 
of your officers, nor the result of all your 
measures prove but this— an accuser, [3.] 
an impeachment, and a criminal. 

What then may be expected ' from the 
measures now proposed ?' First, that the 
attachment of our allies will be secured* not 
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Demosthenes therefore advises, not that this 
money should be alienated to the payment 
of their armies ; but, that all citizens should 
receive their distributions as usual; yet, at 
the same time, discharge all their respective 
offices, whether civil or military, without 
farther salary or pay : and, that such only 
as had thus discharged, or were ready to 
discharge, these offices, should be entitled 
to the public distributions. The two pro- 
posals are, in effect and reality, the same, 
but different in form: and this difference 
was sufficient for eluding the severity of the 
law. See Note 2. p. 1& Olynth. IL 

[2.] In the Philippic orations we find 
notice frequently taken of the misconduct 
of the Athenian generals, in employing their 
forces not conformably to their instructions, 
but in expeditions neither appointed nor ap- 
proved by their country. This Demos- 
thenes ever affects to ascribe principally to 
disobedience and want of discipline in the 
foreign forces, and to the necessities of the 
general, which obliged him to procure, by 
arms, that provision for his soldiers, whicn 
the state neglected to supply. See note 4. 
p. 6, on Philip. I. 

[3.1 An accuser, dec.] In the original— 
' Such a man, the son of such a man, hath 
impeached such a person : 'o deTva rov 6ei- 
vor, rov oeiva eltrfiyyetXev, Alluding to 
the usual form of the bill or motion prefer- 
red to the assembly, or to the judges, upon 
such occasions.— I have here chosen to ad- 
here to the interpretation of Wolfius; as 
sufficiently warranted by the original, as 
most pertinent, and certainly most spirited. 
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by garrisons, but by making their and our 
interests the same ; then, that our generals, 
attended by their troops of foreigners, will 
[1.] no longer harass our confederates by 
their depredations, without once daring to 
face the enemy (a conduct by which all 
emoluments have centred in these generals, 
but which hath loaded the state with odium 
and disgrace.) On the contrary, by leading 
out an army composed of citizens, they 
shall inflict that severity on our enemies, 
hitherto directed against our friends and 
allies. 

But, besides these, there are other affairs 
which demand your personal service. A 
war in our own country must certainly be 
better supported by an army of our own 
citizens : and for other purposes such an 
army is absolutely necessary. Were it con- 
sistent with your character, to sit down in- 
active, without the least concern or interest 
in the affairs of Greece, I should then use a 
different language. But, now, you affect 
the dignity of supreme commanders and 
umpires in Greece : but yet, the forces to 
defend and to preserve this superiority, you 
have not yet prepared, nor are solicitous to 
prepare. No! by your indolence and in- 
sensibility the people of Mitylene [2.] have 
lost their liberty; by your indolence and 
insensibility the people of Rhodes have lost 
their liberty.— But these, it may be said, 
were our enemies.— -Yet we should regard 
oligarchies as much more the objects of our 
aversion (merely on account of their con- 
stitution) than free states can be from any 



•But 1 have wandered from my purpose. 
My advice is this: That you should be ar- 
ranged in your classes ; and that, by one 
and the same regulation, you should be en- 
titled to receive, and obliged to act. Of 
these things I have spoken upon former 
occasions; and explained the manner in 
which our infantry, our cavalry, in which 
those who are exempt from military service, 
may be all duly regulated, and ail receive 
their stipends fully. But, that which of all 
things gives me the most melancholy appre- 
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(1*3 When the Athenians sent to collect 
their tribute from the dependant islands, 
they frequently employed an admiral, at- 
tended with such a navy as proved both a 
burden and a terror to the islanders. When 
PhocJon was appointed to sail with twenty 
ships on such an occasion, 'Why such a 
force ?' said this humane Athenian ; • If I 
am to meet enemies, it is insufficient ; if I 
am sent to friends, a single vessel will serve.' 
And even those alhes who found themselves 
ohtiged to implore the assistance of the 
Athenians against their enemies, frequently 
experienced more miserable effects from the 
op pr essi on and rapine of their auxiliaries, 
thin from the arms of their assailants. So 
notorious and odious was the avarice of 
Chares, that when he led an army to the 
relief of Byzantium (a little before the date 
of this oration,) the Byzantines shut their 
gates against him. 

[2.] This change of the government at 



hensions, I shall here declare without dis- 
guise. Many, and noble, and important, 
are the objects which should command your 
attention. Yet no man hath the least re- 
spect to any one of them ; all attend solely 
to the wretched pittance [3.] you distribute. 
Such a pittance then, they must confess, is 
adequate to their desert. But a just atten- 
tion to the objects I have mentioned, must 
have consequences more valuable than all 
the wealth of Persia :— the exact regulation 
and appointment of a state like this, pos- 
sessed of so great an infantry, of such a 
navy, of such a cavalry, of such revenues. 

But, wherefore do I mention these things ? 
For this reason: There are men shocked 
at the thoughts of obliging all our citizens 
to serve in war ; but there axe none, who do 
not readily acknowledge, that it is of the 
utmost moment to the state, to be duly 
regulated and perfectly provided. It is your 
part, therefore, to begin here ; and to allow 
a full freedom of speech to those who would 
urge the importance of this point in its full 
force. If you be convinced, that this is the 
proper time for considering of the necessary 
provisions, you may command them when 
called to action. But, should you imagine 
that such considerations may more properly 
be deferred to some future occasion; then 
must ye be reduced to give up the time of 
execution to the necessary preparations. 

It may have been already asked, Athe- 
nians ! (not by the majority of this assemr 
bly, but by certain persons, who would 
burst with vexation should these measures 
be pursued,) ' What real advantage have 
we derived from the speeches of Demos- 
thenes ? He rises when he thinks proper : 
he deafens us with his harangues: he de- 
claims against the degeneracy of present 
times : he tells us of the virtues of our an- 
cestors: he transports us by his airy ex- 
travagance: he puffs up our vanity; and 
then sits down.'— But, could these my 
speeches once gain nn effectual influence 
upon your minds, sc rfreat would be the ad- 
vantages conferred upon my country, that, 
were I to attempt to speak them,, they 
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Mitylene, as it could not convey any in- 
struction to posterity, hath been passed 
over in silence, by all the ancients except 
Demosthenes : so that we are ignorant of 
the manner in which it was effected. (And 
how far the Athenians were really to blame 
in not preventing it.) Lucchesini. 

[3.] To the wretched pittance, dec] Lit- 
erally, 'to the two oboli:' that is *2d.2q. 
the sum distributed to the poorer citizens 
for their support, and for the purchase of 
their seats in the theatre. And small as this 
largess was, yet, as the number of such 
citizens was great, and as the distribution 
seems to have been made daily, the treasury 
must have been considerably exhausted by 
it. Nor are we warranted to suppose, that 
the people always confined then* demands 
to this sum. Entertainments, processions, 
and religious ceremonies, afforded pretences 
for still farther demands. 
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would appear to many at visionary. Yet; 
S.U11 I must assume the merit of doing some 
service, by accustoming you to hear salutary 
truths. And, if your counsellors be solici- 
tous for any point of moment to their 
country, let them first cure your ears, for 
they are distempered; and this, from the 
inveterate habit of listening to falsehoods, 
to every thing rather than your real in- 
terests. 

Thus It lately happened— (Let no man 
interrupt me : let me have a patient hear- 
ing,) — that some persons broke into the 
treasury. The speakers all instantly ex- 
claimed, ' Our free constitution is overturn- 
ed: our laws are no more.' And now, ye 
men of Athens! judge, if I speak with 
reason. They who are guilty of this crime, 
justly deserve to die ; but, by such offenders, 
our constitution is not overturned. Again, 
some oars [1.1 have been stolen from our 
arsenal. — ' Stripes and tortures for the vil- 
lain ; our constitution is subverted !' This 
is the general cry. But what is my opinion ? 
This criminal, fike the others, hath deserv- 
ed to die: but, if some are criminal, our 
constitution is not therefore subverted. 
There is no man who dares openly and bold- 
ly to declare, in what case our constitution 
is subverted. But I shall declare it. . When 
you, Athenians 1 become a helpless rabble, 
without conduct, without property, without 
arms, without order, without unanimity ; 
when neither general, nor any other person, 
hath the least respect for your decrees ; when 
no man dares to'mform you of this your con- 
dition, to urge the necessary reformation, 
much less to exert his efforts to effect it — 
' then is your constitution subverted.' And 
this is now the case. 

But, O my fellow-citizens ! a language of 
a different nature hath poured in upon us ; 
false, and highly dangerous to the state. 
Such is that assertion, that in your tribu- 
nals is your great security ; that your right 
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[1.] Some oars, dec.] We cannot well 
suppose, that the depredations made in 
their naval stores were really so slight and 
inconsiderable, as they are represented in 
these extenuating terms. A design had 
lately been concerted, of a very momentous 
and alarming nature, and an attempt made 
on the naval stores at Athens, which De- 
mosthenes himself laboured, with the ut- 
most zeal, to detect and punish. A man 
named Antipho had been, for some time, < 
considered as an Athenian citizen ; till, by 
an examination of the registers, he was 
found to' be really a foreigner ; was accord- 
ingly deprived of all the privileges of a 
native, and driven, with some ignominy, 
from the city. Enraged at this disgrace, he 
went off to Philip, and to him proposed to 
steal privately into Athens, ana to set fire 
to the arsenaL The Macedonian, who was 
neither delicate in the choice of his instru- 
ments, nor in the means of distressing his 
e n e m i e s, listened readily to the proposal of 
this hireling, and by bribes and promises 
encouraged him to the attempt. Antipho 
repaired to Athens, and was lodged in the 



of suffrage is the real bulwark of the con- 
stitution. That these tribunals are our 
common resource in all private contests, I 
acknowledge : but, it is by arms we are to 
subdue our enemies, by arms we are to de> 
fend our state. It is not by our decrees that 
we can conquer. To those, on the co n t rar y , 
who fight our. battles with success, to those 
we owe the power of decreeing, ot transact- 
ing all our affairs, without control or danger. 
In arms, then, let us be terrible ; in our ju- 
dicial transactions, humane. 

If it be observed, that these sentiments 
are more elevated than might be expected 
from my character, the observation, I con- 
fess, is just. Whatever is said about a state 
of such dignity, upon affairs of such impor- 
tance, should appear more elevated than any 
character. To your worth should it corres- 
pond, not to that of the speaker. And now 
I shall inform you why none of those, who 
stand high in your esteem, speak in the same 
manner. The candidates for office and em- 
ployment go about soliciting your voices, 
the slaves of popular favour. To gain the 
rank of general, is each man's great concern; 
not to fill this -station with true manlike in- 
trepidity. Courage, if he poss es s e s it, he 
deems unnecessary ; for thus he reasons: he 
has the honour, the renown of this dry 
to support him ; he finds himself free from 
oppression and control; he needs but to 
amuse you with fair hopes ; and thus he 
secures a kind of inheritance in your emolu- 
ments. And he reasons truly. But, do you 
yourselves once assume the conduct of your 
own affairs ; and then, as you take an equal 
share of duty, so shall you acquire an equal 
share of glory. Now, your ministers and 
public speakers, without one thought ct di- 
recting you faithfully to your true interests, 
resign themselves entirely to these generals. 
Formerly you divided [2.] into Classes, in 
order to raise the supplies: now the business 
of the Classes is to gain the management of 
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port, ready to put his enterprise in execu- 
tion, when Demosthenes, who received 
timely intimation of this black design, flew 
to the Piraeus, and seized and dragged the 
delinquent before an assembly of the people. 
Here the clamours of the Macedonian party 
were so violent, that the accusation was 
slighted, and Antipho dismissed without the 
formality of a trial. He departed, triumph- 
ing in his escape, to pursue his designs with 
greater confidence and security. But the 
court of Areopagus, whose pecufiarpTovince 
it was, to take the cognisance of sU matters 
of treason against the state, caused him to 
be again seized and examined. Torture 
forced from him a full confession of his 
guilt; and sentence of death was passed and 
executed upon him. — This account we have 
from the oration on the Crown. And the 
detection of so dangerous a design 
have quickened the vigilance of the ■ 
and exasperated their resentment 
any the least attempts made on theuTmitt- 
tary stores. 

[2.] Formerly you divided, dec. See Note 
3. on Olynth. i,p. 16. 
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public aflairs. The orator fa the leader; the 
general seconds his attempts; the Three 
Hundred are the assistants on each side; and 
aD others take their parties, and serve to fill 
op the several factions. And you see the 
consequences: this man gains a statue; this 
amasses a fortune; one or two command the 
state; while you sit down unconcerned wit- 
nesses of thefr success; and, for an uninter- 
rupted course of ease and indo l ence, give 
them up those great and glorious advantages 
which natty belong to you. 

And now, consider what was the conduct 
of our ancestors in these particulars (for, if 
we would be taught how to act with dignity, 
we need not look to other countries for ex- 
amples; we have had them in our own state.) 
To Themistocles, who commanded in the 
sta-fight at Salamfa ; [1.] to Miltiades, the 
general at Marathon; to many others, who 
surety never did such services as our present 
they never once erected a brazen 
These men were never such darling 
i; never were deemed superior to 
No, by the gods! the 
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(1/J Who commanded in the sea-fight at 
Salarriis, Ac] These are the very expres- 
sion* of the original; and although the 
f^r-wow metonymical phrase [' Who gained 
the victory at Salamirl might appear less 
uncouth, and be more familiar to a modern 
car, yet I should have thought it unpardon- 
able m the translation, as it is a mode of 
speaking which Demosthenes studiously 
avoids. And, indeed, had he been betrayed 
into it, he must have exposed himself to all 
the ridicule of his acute and observant 
audience: for, in the very next sentence, he 
omdemns it as highly derogatory to the 
honour of his country. 

[2-3 This war at Eton, near Amphipolis, I 
am bold to assert, was the same with that 
so particularly described by Thucydides, in 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth years of the 
Petoponnesian war; when the Lacedemo- 
nians, under the command of Brasidas, oppo- 
sed the Athenians in this country ; although 
die historian, who confined himself to the 
frsnantloni of greatest importance, makes 
no mention of this assistance afforded to the 
Athenians by Menon the Pharsalian. This 
Menon I take to be the same with the Thes- 
salian of that name, who, in the fourth 
year of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, led a 
bodv of forces to the assistance of Cyrus, 
against his brother Artaxerxes, according to 
Diodorus and Xenophon. The circum- 
s of his supplying the Athenians with 
j, and giving them a body of horse, 

y agree to two particulars in the 

character of that Menon whom Xenophon 
describes : that it was his custom to court 
the friendship of the powerful, that they 
might screen nim from the punishment due 
to Bis infamous practices; and that he con- 
stantly kept in his service a large body of 
forces ready to act as he directed. Lucchetini. 

[X] Certain immunities.] A manner of 
doing honour to these men, which, at the 
same time, expressed a high sense of the 
dignity of their own city. For it supposed 



Athenians of those days never would give 
up their share in the honour of any noble 
action. Nor is there a man that will say, the 
sea-fight of Themistocles, at Salamis, but of 
the Athenians: not the engagement at Ma- 
rathon, by Miltiades, but by the state. But 
now we are perpetually told, that Timotheus 
touk Corcyra ; that Iphicrates cut off the 
detachment; that Chabrias gained the naval 
victory at Naxos. Thus, you seem to resign 
all your share in these actions, by those ex- 
travagant honours which you heap upon 
your generals. 

Such was the noble conduct of our an- 
cestors in rewarding citizens; and such is 
your mistaken conduct. But, of honouring 
foreigners what have been the methods? 
To [2.1 Menon the Pharsalian, who supplied 
us with twelve talents of silver, in our war 
at Eton, near Amphipolis, and reinforced us 
with two hundied horsemen, of his own de- 
pendants, our ancestors never voted the 
freedom of our city, but only granted cer- 
tain immunities. [3.] And in earlier times, 
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that these eminent personages might find it 
necessary to take up their residence for some 
considerable time at Athens, as ' sojourners.* 
And, in order to understand the nature of 
these immunities, we must attend to the 
situation of those Mt-roncoi, or so j owners. 
So were these foreigners called, who settled 
at Athens, by permission of the Areopagus. 
Here they were allowed to follow their occu- 
pations, without disturbance ; but had no 
share in the government ; were not intrusted 
with public offices, nor voted in the assem- 
bly. They were obliged to »he performance 
of certain duties ; as in the festival celebrated 
in honour of Minerva, called Panathenssa, 
the men were obliged to carry the oxaAat, or 
little ships, which were thesigns of their 
foreign extraction, while the women bore the 
vdpiat, vessels of water, and the aKtddtta, 
umbrellas, to defend the free-women from 
the weather. This last custom, indeed, was 
introduced in the insolence of the Athenian 

Erosperity, after the defeat of the Persians. 
esides this, the men paid an annual tribute 
of twelve drachma?. The women, who had 
no sons, paid six. Such as had sons that 
paid, were excused. And this tribute was 
exacted not only of those that dwelt in 
Athens, but of all that settled themselves in 
any town of Attica. This tribute, by the 
interposition of Themistocles, was, for a 
time, remitted; but seems to have been 
restored in consequence of his disgrace : and, 
upon any failure of payment, the delinquent 
was liable to be seized, and sold as a slave. 
—Such of these sojourners as had been re- 
maikably serviceable to the public, were 
honoured, by edict, with an immunity from 
all impositions and duties, except such as 
were required of the free-born citizens. 
Hence this honour was called 'IcortXem, 
and 'Art Acta, (the expression of the text.) 
To foreigners of eminence, such immunities 
might have extended even to an exemption 
from certain duties, to which citizens them- 
selves were obliged. For immunities of 
this kind were frequently granted, so as to 
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Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedon [1.] at 
the time of the barbarian's invasion, who fell 
on the barbarians in their retreat from the 
slaughter of Plataea, and completed the ruin 
of the king, they never voted the freedom 
of the city ; they but granted him inmuni- 
ties: thoroughly persuaded that the honour 
of being a citizen of Athens was too exalted, 
too illustrious, to be purchased by any ser- 
vices. But now, my countrymen, it is ex- 
posed to common tale : the most abandoned 
of mankind, the slaves [2.] of slaves are ad- 
mitted to pay down the price, and at once 
obtain it And such difference of conduct 
doth not arise from this, that you are natu- 
rally less excellent than your ancestors ; but 
from those truly noble sentiments which 
they were accustomed to entertain, and 
which you have lost. For it is not possible 
that men, engaged in low and grovelling 
pursuits, .can De possessed with great and 
generous thoughts. Just as those, who act 
with dignity and honour, cannot harbour 
any mean and abject thought* Whatever 
be their course of conduct, such must men's 
sentiments ever prove. 

And now, let us take one general view of 
the actions performed by our ancestors, and 
by ourselves • that, by such comparison, we 
may learn to excel ourselves. Five-and- 
forty years did they govern Greece, with 
general consent. More than ten thousand 
talents did they collect into our treasury. 
Many and noble monuments did they erect, 
of victories by land and sea, which are yet 
the objects of our applause. And be as- 
sured, that they erected these, not to be 
viewed in silent wonder, but that you might 
be excited to emulate the virtues of those 
who raised them. Such was their conduct. 
Say then, can we, though seated thus se- 
curely above all opposition, boast of any 
actions like these? Have we not lavished 
more than one thousand five hundred talents 
on every Grecian state that pleaded their 
distress ; and all to no purpose ? Have we 
not exhausted all our private fortunes, all 
the revenues of our state, all we could exact 
from our confederates? The allies which 
we gained by arms, have they not been 
given up in our treaties ?-— Yes I in these 
particulars, it is granted, that our ancestors 
excelled us ; but there are others in which 
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occasion complaints and remonstrances. 

[1.] Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedon, 
dec.] According to Herodotus, Alexander, 
the son of Amyntas, was king of Macedon 
at the time of the Persian war. And there- 
fore we may suppose, with the Italian com- 
mentator, that this Perdiccas was one of 
the royal family, and governed one of those 
districts into which Macedon was divided in 
the earlier times. Nor are we to wonder, 
that this action of the Macedonian has been 
passed over in silence by the historians, as 
It was not very considerable, when compared 
with the great events of the Persian war. 

TS.] The slaves, dec] The freedom of the 
city was, by the constitution of Athens, con- 
ferred only by the voices of the people ; nor 
was their act valid, unless confirmed in a 



we are superior.— Far from it !— Shall we 
pursue the comparison ? The edifices they 
have left to us, their decorations of our 
city, of our temples, of our harbours, ofafl 
our public ^structures, are so numerous and 
so magnificent, that their successors can 
make no addition. Look round you to 
their vestibules, their arsenals, theft* porti- 
coes, and all those honours of our city, 
which they transmitted to us. Yet, wen 
the private habitations of the men of enu. 
nence, in those times, so moderate, so coo* 
sonant to that equality, the characteristic of 
our constitution, that, if any one of you 
knows the house of Themistocles, of Cimon. 
of Aristides, of Miltiades, or of any of the 
then illustrious personages, he knows that ft 
is not distinguished by the least mark of 
grandeur. But now, ye men of Athens ( as 
to public works, the state Is satisfied, if 
roads be repaired, if water be supplied, if 
walls be whitened, if any trifle be provided. 
Not that I blame those who have executed 
such works. No 1 I blame you who can 
think so meanly as to be satisfied with such 
fruits of their administration. Then, to 
private life, of the men who have conducted 
our affairs, some have built houses, not 
only more magnificent than those of other 
citizens, but superior to our public edifices' 
others have purchased and improved an ex- 
tent of land greater than all their dreams of 
riches ever presented to their fancies. 

And here lies the great source of these er- 
rors. Formerly, all power and authority 
were in the people. Happy was it for any 
individual, if they vouchsafed him a share 
of honours, employments, or emoluments. 
But now, on the contrary, individuals are 
the masters of all advantages, the director! 
of all affairs ; whilst the people stand in the 
mean rank of their servants and assistants; 
fully satisfied, if these men vouchsafe to 
grant them some small share of their abun- 
dance. 

To such a state have we been reduced by 
these means, that if a man were to peruse 
your decreet, and then distinctly to examine 
your actions, he could not persuade himself, 
that the same people had been authors of 
both. Witness the decrees you made against 
the accursed Megareans, [80 who had pos- 
sessed themselves of the consecrated ground ; 
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subsequent assembly by the votes of more 
than six thousand Athenians, by ballot (as 
we learn from the oration of Demosthenes 
against Nesara ;) but now their poverty had 
made them much less delicate. And we 
learn from Athenaeus, that they had about 
this .time conferred the freedom of their 
city (this compliment, in former times, 
scarcely vouchsafed to kings and potentates) 
on two men whose only pretence of merit 
was, that their father had been famous for 
improving the art of cookery. Such a scan- 
dalous prostitution of their honours fully 
justifies all the severity of Demosthenes. 

[3.] This instance of the impiety of the 
Megareans, of whom Demosthenes here af- 
fects to speak with so much detestation, 
probably happened about the time, and was 
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that you would march out, that you would 
oppose than, that you would not permit 
such sacrilege. Witness your decreet about 
the Phliasian exiles; [l.J that you would 
support them ; that you would not abandon 
them to their assassins; that you would call 
on those of the Peloponnesians who were in- 
dined to unite with you in their cause. These 
were all noble declarations ; these were just ; 
these were worthy of our state. Not so the 
execution. Thus your decrees serve but to 
discover your hostile dispositions ; your ene- 
mies never feel their effects. The resolu- 
tions of your assemblies fully 'express the 
dignity of your country; but that force, 
which should attend these resolutions, you 
do not possess. It is, in my opinion, your 
only alternative (and let it not raise your 
indignation) ; either to entertain sentiments 
less elevated* and to confine your attention 
to your own affairs, or to arm yourselves 
with greater force. If this assembly were 
composed of the inhabitants of some obscure 
and contemptible islands, I should advise 
you to think less highly. But, as you are 
Athenians, I must urge you to increase 
your force. For it is shameful, O my coun- 
trymen ! it is shameful to desert that rank 
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the occasion of the embassy of Anthemocri- 

S\, of whom mention is made in Philip's 
ter to the Athenians. Lucchesinu 
[1.] As this affair is not mentioned in his- 
tory, and but slightly hinted at by Demos- 
thenes, it requires some pains to investigate 
it. The Phuasians had ever been in open 
or secret enmity with the Argives; while 
the one endeavoured to support their inde- 
pendency, the other, to reuuee their city, 
which they regarded as part of their own 
territory. In the third year of the hundred 
and first Olympiad, certain Phliasians who 
had been banished, formed a conspiracy 
with some kinsmen who still continued in 
the city, in order to betray it to the Argives. 
It was attacked vigorously by night, and 
the enemy, with the utmost difficulty, re- 
pelled. This attempt exasperated each party, 
and produced various quarrels and hostili- 
ties. And whether these were suspended 
or continued down to the date of this oration, 



of magnanimity, in which our ancestors 
have placed us. Could we descend to such 
a thought, it would be Impossible to with- 
draw our attention from the affairs of 
Greece. We have ever acted greatly and 
nobly ; those who are our friends it would 
be scandalous to desert; our enemies we 
cannot trust; nor must we suffer them to 
become powerful. In a word, we 'see in 
this city, that the men who have engaged in 
the public administration, even when they 
wish to retire, cannot resign their charge. 
This is your case; you are the ministers in 
Greece. 

This, then, is the sum of what hath .now 
been offered. Your speakers never can 
make you either bad or good ; you can 
make them whatever you please. You are 
not directed by their opinions; for they 
have no opinion, but what your inclinations 
dictate. It is your part, therefore, to be 
careful that your inclinations be good and 
honourable. Then shall all be well Your 
speakers either must never give pernicious 
counsels; or, mus^give them to no pur- 
pose; when such counsels have no longer 
any influence in this assembly. [2.] 

it seems to admit of no. doubt, that the Ar- 
gives and .Arcadians, supported by the king 
of Macedon, made wax on the Phliasians, 
restored the exiles, and drove out those citi- 
zens who had opposed their interest ; and 
that these citizens, thus oppressed and ex- 
pelled, implored the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, and received those magnificent pro- 
mises and decrees which the orator here 
mentions. Lucchetini. 

[2.] These representations of Demosthenes 
were so far successful, that, early in the fol- 
lowing year, the assembly repealed that 
scandalous law of Eubulus, which de- 
nounced death against any person who 
should propose the alienation of the thea- 
trical appointments; and the orator himself 
had the honour of introducing a decree for 
applying them to the military service ; to 
which the people consented, when it was 
too late to derive any considerable advan- 
tages from this reformation. 



THE FIRST OF THE SUSPECTED ORATIONS; 



VIZ. 

ON THE HALONESUS. 



PRONOUNCED IN THK ABCHONSHIP OP SOBIGENES, THE THIRD YEAR OF THE 

HUNDRED AND NINTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It was not originally my intention to have 
translated either of the following orations : 
nor is it from any alteration in my opinion, 
but from a deference to that of others, that 
I have presented this, * on the Halonesus,' 
to the English reader, in order to give him 



an opportunity of comparing it with the 
others, and of fudging for himself, whether 
it is to be admitted among the genuine re- 
mains of our orator, or to be rejected as un- 
worthy of his abilities, although apparently 
received and quoted by the ancient critics. 

This oration takes its title from an island- j 
called Halonesus, which one Sostratus, i 
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pirate, had some time since taken from the 
Athenians, and which Philip, having driven 
out this pirate, now claimed as his property. 
This was regarded, at Athens, as an infrac- 
tion of the treaty lately concluded (of which 
some account hath been given in the Intro- 
duction to the ' Oration on the Peace:) and, 
together with some other transactions of 
the Macedonian prince, produced complaints 
and jealousies amongst the Athenians, 
which were deemed, by their rival, of too 
much consequence to be neglected. Python, 
one of his most able partisans, was despatched 
to Athens, to obviate all objections to the 
sincerity and integrity of h»s conduct. 

In order to corroborate the representa- 
tions of this ambassador, Philip found it ex- 
pedient to write a letter to the Athenians; 
which, although addressed immediately to 
this people, was intended as a kind of mani- 
festo to all Greece. This letter, among 
other pieces of the same kind, which might 
have done honour to the abilities of the Ma- 
cedonian, is unhappily lost to posterity ; but 
the general contents of it are distinctly 
pointed out in the following oration, which 
contains a regular and methodical answer to 
this letter. 
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ORATION ON THE HALONESUS. 

Sosi genes, Archon. — Olympiad. 109. An. 3. 

Men of Athens ! [1.] it is by no means rea- 
sonable, that the complaints, which Philip 
urges against those speakers who assert your 
rights, should deprive us of the liberty of 
enforcing the true interests of our country. 
Grievous, indeed, would be the case, if ttie 
freedom of our public debates were to be at 



[1.] The oration, as hath been already 
observed, plainly points out to us the several 
allegations, ana apologies for Philip's con- 
duct, contained in the letter which occa- 
sioned the present debate. And this exor- 
dium as plainly shews, that, to these allega- 
tions, the writer added some strong remon- 
strances, against the severity and indecency 
with which some speakers in the assembly 
had, on many occasions, treated the charac- 
ter of the king of Macedon ; and demanded 
that some restraint should be laid on theh 
insolence. The author of the oration, art- 
fully enough, considers this as an attempt 
to control that freedom of speech and de- 
bate, which was the sacred right of every, 
even the meanest, citizen. It was the pri- 
vilege, as we may call it, of the assembly ; 
and therefore is with propriety asserted, 
previous to the consideration of any other 
particular. 

[2.] Accept it, ur resume it]*Av re \dfir\re, 
av t uiroKtifirne. This was a distinction 
suggested and asserted by Demosthenes, as 
we learn from a passage in the oration of 
iEschines against Ctesiphon, where it is ri- 
diculed as frivolous and litigious. But (as 



once destroyed by a letter sent from him. 
It is my present purpose, first, to examine 
the several allegations mentioned in this let- 
ter : then shall we proceed to the other par- 
ticulars urged by his ambassadors. 

Philip begins with speaking of the Hakv 
nesus: this island he declares, is his; that 
he presents it to us as a free gift ; that we 
have no rightful claim to it ; nor hath he 
injured our property, either in acquiring or 
in keeping possession of it. Such were hk 
professions at the time when we were sent 
on our embassy to Macedon; that he had 
won this island from the pirates who had 
seized it, and was, therefore, justified in 
keeping his acquisition. But, as this plea 
hath no support from truth and justice, it 
is not difficult to deprive him of it. The 
places, seized by pirates, are ever the pro* 
perty of some others; these they fortify, 
and from thence make their excursions. 
But the man who punishes their outrages, 
and drives them out, cannot reasonably al- 
lege, that the possessions, which these pi- 
rates unjustly wrested from the rightful pro- 
prietors, must instantly devolve to him. If 
this be suffered, then, if some pirates should 
seize a part of Attica, or of Lemnos, or of 
Imbros, or of Scyros, and if any power 
should cut them off, the places which they 
had seized, though our undoubted property, 
must continue in his possession, whose arms 
chastised these pirates. Philip is himself 
sensible of the weakness of this plea. There 
are others equally sensible of this ; but it is 
imagined easy to impose on you by means 
of those who are administering our affairs 
agreeably to the wishes of the Macedonian ; 
who promised him, and are now performing 
this service. Yet he cannot but know, that 
we must come into possession of this isbmd, 
in whatever terms our transaction may ha 
expressed, whether you accept it, or resume 
it. [2.] Why then should he not use the 
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Mons. Tourreil observes on that 
the Athenians had most important 
to examine which of these two terms 
they used in their convention with Phflip. 
For, according to the choice of one or the 
other term, their right to the Halonesus was 
established or destroyed. The king of Mace- 
don consented to put them in possession of 
the island ; he declared that he would give 
it to them. If then the Athenians were to 
answer that they accepted of it (as a gift or 
favour,) by this they must acknowledge, that 
Philip was the rightful proprietor of the 
island. It was therefore insisted that this 
prince should declare that he restored lU 
while the Athenians, on their part, declared 
that they resumed it ; which plainly implied 
that the Macedonians had usurped their right, 
and that they were truly and justly entitled 
to the Halonesus. Yet however reasonable 
and necessary such precision may appear, 
and particularly in transactions with a prince 
of so much address and artifice as Philip, 
yet the ridicule of iEschines had some effect. 
And, ' a man who disputes about the words, 
giving or restoring,' became a proverbial 
phrase to express a person of an obstinate 
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hair and equitable term, and restore it ; 
sather than adhere to that word which 

S roves his injustice, and pretend to present 
; as a gift ? Not that he may be supposed 
to confer a benefit upon us (such benefits 
are ridiculous,) but that he may demonstrate 
to all Greece, that the Athenians think 
themselves happy in owing their maritime 
dominions to the favour of the Macedonian. 
O my countrymen ! let us not descend to 
this. 

As to his proposal of submitting this con- 
test to umpires, it is the language of derision 
and mockery. It supposes, in the first 
place, that we, who are Athenians, could, 
in our disputes, with one sprung from Pella, 
descend to have our title to the islands de- 
termined by arbitration. And if our own 
power, that power to which Greece owes its 
liberty,* cannot secure us the possession of 
these places ; if umpires are to be appointed, 
if we are to commit our cause to them ; if 
their votes are absolutely to decide our 
rights, and if they are to secure to us these 
islands (provided [1.1 that they be influenced 
by Philip's gold i) if such, I say, be your 
conduct, do ye not declare, that ye have re- 
signed all your power on the continent ? 
Do ye not discover to the world, that no at- 
tempt can possibly provoke you to oppose 
him; when for your maritime dominions, 
whence Athens derives its greatest power, 
yon have not recourse to arms, but submit 
to umpires? 

He farther observes, that his commission- 
en have been sent hither to settle a cartel of 
commerce; [2.1 and, that this shall be con- 
firmed, not when it hath received the sanc- 
tion of your tribunal, as the law directs, but 
when it hath been returned to him. Thus 
would he assume a power over your judica- 
ture. His intention is to betray you into 
unguarded concessions, to have It expressly 
acknowledged in this cartel, that you do not 
accuse him of injuring the state by his out- 
rageous conduct, with respect to Potidaea; 
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to nice and frivolous distinctions. 
The comic poets did not a little contribute 
to introduce this proverb into fashion. 
Athenspus quotes a number of fragments, 
in which we find that Alexis, Anaxuas, and 
Timocles, employed it to heighten the hu- 
mour and pleasantry of their performances : 
and Athenseus himself makes use of it, in 
the beginning of the sixth book. 

fl.] Provided, Ac.] iEschines asserts, in 
the oration against Ctesiphon, that, in the 
present debate, Demosthenes declared that 
no impartial arbitrators could be found in 
Greece, so general had been the influence of 
corruption.— If Demosthenes was really the 
author of this oration, we must suppose 
that the assertion of his rival was founded 
on the insinuation contained in the passage 
here quoted. 

[2. y A cartel of commerce.] The word 
thus rendered [vvfiBoXa], is explained 7 by 
lexicographers, as denoting (among many 
other particulars) certain conventions \ovv- 
ttpcar j settled between two states, as a rule 
for the decision of all differences which 



that you confirm his right both of seizing 
and possessing this city. And yet, those 
Athenians who had settled in Potidaea, at a 
time when they were not at war with Philip, 
when they were united with him in alliance ; 
when the most solemn engagements subsist- 
ed between them, when they had the utmost 
reliance on Philip's oaths, were yet despoiled 
by this prince of all their possessions. And 
now, he would have you ratify this his ini- 
quitous procedure, and declare that you 
have suffered no injury, that you have no 
complaints to urge against him. For, that 
the Macedonians have no need of any car- 
tels in their commerce with the Athenians, 
former times afford sufficient proof. Neither 
Amyntas, the father of Philip, nor any of 
the other kings of Macedon, ever made 
these cartels with our state, although our 
intercourse was much greater in those days 
than now: for Macedon [3.] was then sub- 
ject to us, it paid us tribute; and then, 
much more than now, did we frequent their 
markets, and they enjoy the advantages of 
ours; nor were the tribunals to which af- 
fairs of commerce might be brought, settled 
in so regular a manner as at present. As 
these are opened once in each month, they 
make all cartels between two countries, so 
far removed from each other, quite unne- 
cessary. And, as these were not agreeable 
to ancient usage, it is by no means prudent 
to establish them now; and thus to subject 
men to the inconvenience of a voyage from 
Macedon to Athens, or from us to Macedon, 
in order to obtain justice. The laws of 
each country are open ; and they are suf- 
ficient for the decision of all controversies. 
Be assured, therefore, that, by this cartel, 
he means but to betray you into a resigna- 
tion of all your pretensions to Potidaea. 

As to the pirates, he observes, that justice 
requires that we should act in concert with 
him, in order to guard against those who 
infest the seas. By this, he in effect desires, 
that we should resign to him the sovereignty 
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might arise in their commercial intercourse 
with each other. The particular nature, 
force, effects, and consequences, of such con- 
ventions, the translator cannot take on him 
to explain distinctly; nor, of consequence, 
the force and propriety of the speaker's ar- 
gument in this passage. 

[3.] I do not remember to have met with 
any particular account of Macedon being at 
any time tributary to Athens, but in De- 
mosthenes. Eurydice, the mother of Philip, 
was indeed obliged to implore the protection 
of Iphicrates the Athenian. Woljius. 

Tourreil, in his notes on the second Olyn- 
thiac oration, dates the period of the Mace- 
donians being in this tributary state, from 
the establishment of the Athenian colony at 
Amphipolis, under Agnon the son of Nicias 
(about forty-eight years before the Pelopon- 
nesian war,) to the fifth or sixth year of 
this war, when Brasidas, the Lacedemonian, 
drove the Athenians from the frontiers of 
Macedon. But this is no more than the 
conjecture of the critic, founded on the au- 
thority of the present passage. 

L 
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[1.1 This must have happened Imme- 
diately after their treaty with Mecedon. 
before they found any reason to complain 
of the inaHloua conduct ca" Philip S ■ .■ ■ 
jpect to thk. treaty. 
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We regard to our laws in all that he pro- 
posed, could not but contradict a decree so 
inconsistent with our laws. By conforming 
to the ancient legal acts of this assembly, I 
shewed the due attention to the laws, and, 
at the same time proved that Philip was 
deceiving you; that he had no intention of 
amending any article of the treaty ; that his 
sole purpose- was to destroy the credit of 
those speakers who asserted the rights of 
their country. 

It k then manifest, that, having first 
consented to tins amendment of the treaty, 
he now recalls his concession. He insists, 
that Amphipolis is his; that you have ac- 
knowledged it to be his, by the very words 
of your decree, which declare, that he shall 
enjoy bis own possessions. Such was, indeed, 
your declaration : but not that Amphipolis 
was Philip's. For a man may possess the 
propert y of others; nor can possession infer 
a right, since it is frequently acquired by 
unjust usurpation. So that his argument 
is no more than an idle, sophistical equivo- 
cation. He insists particularly on the decree 
of PhUocrates: but he forgets his letter to 
this state, at the time when he laid siege to 
Asnphipoas ; in which, he directly acknow- 
ledged that Amphipolis belonged to you, 
and declared that his intention in attacking 
this city, was to wrest it from the then pos- 
sessors, who had no claim to it, and to vest 
it in the Athenians, who were the rightful 
sovereigns. Well, then ! The men who were 
in possession of this city before Philip's 
conquest, usurped our right: but when 
PMBp bid reduced it, did our right cease at 
once? Did he but recover his own do- 
minions r When he reduced Olynthus also, 
wheq he subdued Apollonia, when he 
gained Pallene, did he but recover his own 
dominions? — When he makes use of such 
evasion, can you think that he is at all so- 
licitous to preserve a decent semblance of 
reason said justice? No; he treats you 
with contempt, in presuming to dispute 
your title to a city, which the whole nation 
of Greece, which the Persian king himself, 
by the most authentic declarations, acknow- 
ledged to be ours. 

Another amendment of the treaty which 
we contended for, was this; that all the 
Greeks, not included in the peace, should 
enjoy their liberty and their laws : and that, 
if invaded, they should be defended by all 
the confederating parties. For this, I say, 
we contended | sensible that justice and hu- 
manity required, not only that we and our 
allies, and Philip and his allies, should en- 
joy the advantages of the peace, but that 
those who were neither allies to Athens, nor 
to llacedon, should by no means lie exposed 
to the.oppression of any powerful invader. 
Thai they also should derive security from 
the peace; and that we should in reality 
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CI.] This Alexander was the brother of 
Orympias,. Philip's wife, and had been 
placed on the throne of Epirus by the in- 
terest and power of the Macedonian. The 
three cities nere called Elean colonies, might 
have possibly been thus disposed of, with 



lay down our arms, and .live in general 
friendship and tranquillity. This amend- 
ment his letter confesses to be just: you 
hear that he accepts it. And yet hath he 
overturned the state of the Pheraeans ; he 
hath introduced his garrison into the citadel ; 
certainly that they may enjoy their own 
laws. His arms are directed against Am- 
brada. Three cities in Cassopia, Pandosia, 
Bucheta, and Elatia, all Elean colonies, 
hath he invaded with fire and sword, and 
reduced to the vassalage of his kinsman 
Alexander. [1.] Glorious proofs of his con- 
cern for the liberty and independence of the 
Greeks! 

As to those promises of great and impor- 
tant service, which he was perpetually la- 
vishing on the state, he now asserts, that 1 
have belied and abused him to the Greeks : 
for that he never once made such promises. 
So devoid of shame is he, who declared in 
his letter, which still remains upon record, 
that he would effectually silence his revilers, 
when an accommodation was once obtained ; 
by the number of good offices he would 
confer upon us, and which should be par- 
ticularly specified, whenever he was assured 
of such an accommodation. These his fa- 
vours, then, were all provided, and ready 
to be granted to us when the peace should 
be concluded; but when this peace was 
once concluded, all his favours vanished. 
How great havoc hath been made in Greece, 
you need not be informed. His letters as- 
sure us of his gracious intentions to bestow 
large benefits upon us. And now see the 
effect of his promises. He refuses to restore 
our dominions, he claims them as his own. 
And, as to granting us any new dominions, 
they must not be in this country. No ; the 
Greeks might else be offended. Some other 
country must be sought for, some foreign 
land must furnish such grants. 

As to those places which he seized in time 
of peace, in open violation of his engage- 
ments ; as he nath no pretence to urge, as 
he stands convicted manifestly of injustice, 
he says, that he is ready to submit these 
points to the decision of an equal and com- 
mon tribunal. But they are points, which, 
of all others, need no decision. A fair com- 
putation of time determines the cause at 
once. We all know in what month, and on 
what day, the peace was made. We all 
know, too, in what month, and on what 
day, Serrium, Ergiske, and the Sacred 
Mount were taken. The nature and manner 
of these transactions are no secret. Nor is 
there need of a tribunal In a point so evi- 
dent as this, that the peace was made one 
month before these places were seized. 

He asserts, that he hath returned all your 
prisoners that were taken. Yet there was 
one prisoner, a man of Carystus, [2.] bound 
to this dty by all the strictest ties, for whose 
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the consent of Ells, where the power and 
influence of Philip were in effect absolute. 

[2.1 Wolfius is inclined to think, that this 
was the name of the prisoner. But I have 
chosen to translate the passage in this man- 
ner, as there was a town in the island of 
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that a treaty hid been concluded by his 
father with the Greek!, Uld ™by him am- 
ended; In which II ™ provided, that the 
law., prtvnegn, ud liberties, of the it.Ml 
states, should be inured end confirmed. 
But such engagements are seldom round 
sufficient la restrain a violent youthful am- 
bition- The Macedonian was soon embold- 
ened to discover hii COdteroiit "( this treaty, 
by acting In several instances contrary to ill 
■rtfelea. The Athenians, who ettlk rccahi'<i 
some remainj of their ancient iplrit, resent- 



a. vkuvh uw-'ered, which con- 
ict speciflcatkm of the several 
rutancea of violation, now complained of. 

Critics seem willing to ascribe thii oration 
to Hegeaipptis, or to Hyperldes. It in ob- 
served, that the Hyle in diffuse, languid, and 
disgraced by some affected phrases I and 
that the whole compoiltjon by no menu 
breathes that spirit of boidneu and freedom 
which appears In the oiatloni of Demos- 
thenet. But that dlflerencea may possibly 
be accounted for, without ascribing It to 
inotber author. Deiectioo and venation, a 
' lisaalBWIIIIH of the! fallen condition of his 
muntry, despair and tenoi it the view of 

K Macedonian power, might hate natural- 
iroduced an alteration In the style and 
manrer of the orator's address. A neat 
epic cenlui, when In In decline, la said, by 
£tsngtnus, to fall naturally Into the fabu- 
lous- In Ilka manner, a great popular 
speaker, when hopeless and desponding, 

its strong and 



painter, necessarily 
wuMMmi disorder. In whir 1 . ** 
Kiired by many mark* of i 



TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 
r z should by all means, Athenian* ! concur 

they really speak their sentimental for 
jthlnfl Is so becoming fue character of free 
ales, as a strict attention to honesty arid 
istlce. Let not these men, therefore, who 
rge the necessity of this attention, erabar- 

anproved, they will' for the future Innuentr 
the HSf.sniblv ; if nut. Itl Ih.m pjlvc place (<, 
I whose opinions of our rights may 
more consonant to truth. T litis shall 
determine, either to submit quietly to 
wrongs, and esteem their author sa 
frlemf | or to prefer lie cause of jus- 



tlce to all other considerations, and to make 
such provisions for your Interest, wlthspeed 
slid vigour, m none can possibly condemn. 


The very terms of our treaty, and of those 


oaths by which the general peace was 




fled, must, upon the first inspection 
who are the transgressors. This I 


li'iall 


briefly prove In the molt essential art 




Suppose this question asked, what event, 
Athenians, could moat effectually eicito 






attempt to destroy your liberty. Should 
the family of PIsktratuB now revive ; and 


should any man attempt to reinstall 
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Well, then, in open violation of his oaths, 
of the express terms of the general peace, 
hath Alexander reinstated the family of 
Philiades in Messene. In this hath he acted 
from a regard to justice ? or, from his own 
arbitrary principles, in open contempt of 
you, and of his engagements with the 
Greeks ? — If, then, an attempt to introduce 
arbitrary power into Athens would excite 
your utmost indignation, would rouse you 
to maintain the treaty; you ought not to 
be indifferent, you ought not to neglect this 
treaty, when, in equal violation of its sacred 

Eurport, other states are o ppr e s se d by the 
ke power. Nor should they, who so stre- 
nuously recommend to you to adhere to your 
engagements, leave those uncontrolled, who 
have, on their part, violated them in a man- 
ner so notorious. Such violation cannot be 
suffered, if you have the due regard to justice. 
For it is expressly declared in our treaty, that 
he who should act as Alexander hath now 
done, should be deemed an enemy to all 
included in the peace : that all should take 
up arms against him, and against his domi- 
nions. If then we have the least regard to 
these our declarations, we are to consider 
him as our enemy, who hath restored this 
family. * But,' say the favourers of these 
tyrants, * the sons of Philiades governed in 
Messene before this treaty was concluded ; 
and therefore were they restored by Alexan- 
der.' This is a ridiculous allegation ; the 
tyrants of Sestos, established long before 
our treaty, were expelled from Antissa and 
Eresus ; and this form of government de- 
clared to be in itself unjust and oppressive. 
It cannot then be a matter of indifference, 
that Messene be exposed to the like oppres- 
sion. 

Besides, it is provided, in the very first 
article of the treaty, that the ' Greeks shall 
enjoy their freedom and their laws; and 
if their freedom and their laws were the 
first point secured, what assertion can be 
conceived more absurd, than that he, who 
reduces them to slavery, is not guilty of any 
violation of this treaty? If then, Athe- 
nians ! you would adhere to your oaths and 
your engagements, if you have a regard to 
justice (and this, as I have observed, is the 
advice of your speakers,) it is incumbent 
on you to take up arms, to collect your 
allies, and to declare hostilities against those 
who have really violated the peace. Have 
you, when-some fair occcasion offered, pur- 
sued your interest with vigour, even though 
not induced by the motive of supporting 
justice ? And now, when justice, and a fan- 
occasion, and your own interest, all conspire 
to rouse you, what other season do you wait 
for, to assert your own liberty and that of 
Greece? 

I am now come to another point of right, 
resulting from this treaty. It is expressly 
provided, that, if any persons should subvert 
the constitutions subsisting in each state, at 
the time of ratifying the peace, they should 
be deemed enemies to ail included in the 
treaty. Consider then, Athenians! that the 
Achseans of Peloponnesus, at that time* 
enjoyed democratical governments. Yet, of 



these, the Macedonian hath subverted thf 
constitution of PeUsene, by expelling most 
of its citizens: their fortunes he distributed 
among his domestics, and Chseron, the 
wrestler, the established tyrant of the city. 
In this treaty were we included, which thus 
directs, that they who act in this manner 
shall be regarded as enemies. Shall we not 
then regard them as enemies, pursuant to 
the tenor of those engagements, by which 
we are all equally obliged ? Or, can any of 
those hirelings of the Macedonian, most 
whose riches are the wages of their treason, 
be so abandoned as to forbid it? They 
cannot plead ignorance of these things; but, 
to such a pitch of insolence have they ar- 
rived, that, guarded, as it were by the 
armies of the tyrant, they dare to call on 
us to adhere to oaths already violated ; as if 
perjury were his prerogative: they fane 
you to subvert your own laws, by releasing 
those who stood condemned at our tribunals ) 
and, in various other instances, drive yon 
to illegal measures. Nor is this surprising. 
For they, who have sold themselves to the 
enemies of their country, cannot have the 
least regard to law, the least reverence for 
oaths. The names of these, and but the 
names, serve them to impose on men who 
come to this assembly for amusement, not 
for business; and never once reflect, that 
their present indolence must prove the cause 
of some strange and terrible disorders. 

Here, then,! repeat what I at first assert- 
ed, that we should agree with those who re- 
commend an adherence to the general treaty. 
Unless they suppose, that, in recommending 
this adherence, they do not of consequence 
declare, that no act of injustice should be 
committed ; or, imagine it yet a secret, that 
arbitrary power hath been established in the 
place of popular governments, and that 
many free constitutions have been subverted, 
But, such a supposition is utterly ridiculous. 
For these are the very terms or the treaty 
' the directors and guarantees, appointed for 
the general security, shall take care that, in 
the several states included in this peace, 
there shall be no deaths or banishments con- 
trary to the laws established in each society } 
no confiscations, no new divisions of land, 
no abolition of debts, no granting freedom' 
to slaves, for the purposes of innovation/ 
But, far from preventing these things, these 
men themselves contribute to introduce 
them. And what punishment can be equal 
to their guilt, who are the contrivers of 
these evils in the several states, which were 
deemed of such consequence, as to demand 
the united care of the whole body to prevent 
them? 

I shall now mention another point, in 
which this treaty is infringed. It is expressly 
provided, that ' no flying parties shall make 
excursions from any of the cities included 
in the treaty, and commit hostilities on any 
other of the confederated cities ; and that 
whatever people should thus offend, are to 
be excluded from the alliance.' But so little 
doth the Macedonian scruple to commit 
hostilities, that his hostilities are never sus- 
pended; nor are any free from them, that 
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gradually to introduce, and to habi- 
tuate ns to such encroac hm ent*, appear* 
from this, that he who then put in, with his 
ship (which together with hit convoy should 
have been destroyed,) demanded liberty to 
build small Teasels in our port. For this 
proves that their purpose was, not to obtain 
the privilege of entering our harbour, but 
to gain the absolute command of it. It 
cannot be alleged, that this demand was 
made, because the materials for building 
ships are in plenty at Athens, (for they are 
brought hither from great distances, and 
procured with difficulty;) and, that they 
are scarce at Macedon, (where they are sold 
at the cheapest rates to any that will pur- 
chase.) No: they were in hopes to gain the 
power of building and loading vesseb in our 
port; a power expressly denied by treaty ; 
and thus gradually to proceed to other enor- 
mities. In such contempt have they been 
taught to hold you, by their instructors in 
this dty, who direct their whole conduct; 
and thus are they persuaded, that this state 



irrecoveraoiy lost m maosence, mcapaoie 
of providing for its interest; and utterly 
regardless, whether the actions of * tyrant 
be conformable to his treaty, or no. 

To this treaty I advise you to adhere: in 
that sense, I mean, which I before explained. 
And the experience of my age warrants me 
to assure you, that your rights will be tiro 
asserted, without the least offence to others; 
and the occasions, favourable to your in- 
terests, most effectually im prov e d. These 
are the terms of the treaty ; we must act 
thus, * if we would be included/ They, 
then, who act differently, are not to be in- 
cluded. And, therefore, let us now, if ever, 
refuse to pay an abject submission to the 
directions of others. Else, must we re- 
nounce the memory of those ancient and 
illustrious honours, which we of all other 
people can most justly boast — If you com* 
mand me, Athenians! I shall now move 
you in form, pursuant to the tenor of our 
engagement, to declare war against those 
who nave violated the treaty. 



THE ORATION OF DINARCHUS AGAINST DEMOSTHENES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Thk reader is here pr e s e nted with a trans- 
lation of a performance which we find, in 
some editions, annexed to the public ora- 
tions of Demosthenes. It is an artful, 
spirited, and virulent invective against him, 
when, in the decline of life, he had fallen 
into disgrace, and the displeasure of his 
countrymen. The occasion of it is distinctly 
recounted by Plutarch; who informs us, 
that some time after the famous contest 
about the crown, in which Demosthenes 
gained so complete a triumph over his rival 
iEschines, one Harpalus, who had been in 
the service of Alexander, fled to Athens, 
with the remains of an immense fortune, 
which had been dissipated by his luxury ; 
and there sought refuge from the anger of 
his master, whose severity towards his 
favourite! alarmed and prompted him to 
this flight. The orators received his money, 
and laboured to gain him the protection of 
the state. Demosthenes, on the contrary, 
urged to his countrymen the danger of ex- 
posing themselves to an unnecessary and 
unjustifiable war, by entertaining this fu- 
gitive. Harpalus, however, found means 
to soften his severity, by a present of a 
magnificent vase, accompanied with twenty 
talents. And, when it was expected that 
Demosthenes would have exerted his abili- 
ties, in the assembly, against Harpalus, he 
£ leaded indisposition, and was silent. This 
i the sum of Plutarch's account. But Pau- 
•anias, who seems to have conceived a more 
favourable opinion of the integrity of De- 
mosthenes, observes, as a proof of his in- 
nocence, that an authentic account was sent 
to Athens, after the death of Harpalus, of 
all the sums distributed by him in this dty, 
and of the persons to whom each was paid; 



and that, in this account, no mention was 
at all made of Demosthenes, although Phi- 
loxenus, who procured it, was his particular 
enemy, as wed as Alexander. But, how- 
ever this may be, the rumour of Harpahis*s 
practices, and the report of the corruption 
of Demosthenes in particular, raised a con- 
siderable ferment at Athens. Demosthenes 
strenuously asserted his innocence, and pro- 
posed, that the council of Areopagus should 
proceed to a strict inquiry into this dis- 
tribution, supposed to nave been made by 
Harpalus; declaxuig his read^iness to submit 
to their sentence, whatever it might be. 
Contrary, to his expectations, the report of 
the Areopagus condemned him. In vain 
did he represent this report, as the effect of 
the malicious practices and contrivance of 
his enemies. He was brought to his trial; 
Stratocles managed the prosecution; in 
which he was assisted by Dinarchus, who, 
though he gave a favourable testimony t*> 
the character of Demosthenes on a subse- 
quent occasion (in the oration against Aris» 
togiton,) yet now inveighed against him, 
with the utmost virulence, in the following 
oration. 



THE ORATION 

Of Dinarchus against Demost-h**** 

This your minister, Athenians ! who hath 
pronounced sentence of death upon himself, 
should he be convicted of receiving any 
thing from Harpalus ; this very man hath 
been clearly convicted of accepting bribes 
from those whom, in former times, he af- 
fected to oppose with so much seal. As 
Stratodes hath spoken largely upon this 



AGAINST DEMOSTHENES. 
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only to involve us in such calamities and 
misfortunes, he expects to be rewarded with 
a liberty of receiving bribes against his 
country, and the privilege of speaking and 
of actfiig in this assembly as lie pleases ? 
To Timotheus, who awed all Peloponnesus 
by his fleet ; who gained the naval victory 
at Corcyra over the Lacedemonians ; who 
was the son of Conon, the man who restored 
liberty to Greece ; who gained Samos, and 
Methone, and Pydna, and Potidsea, and, 
besides these, twenty cities more; you did 
not admit those important benefits, which 
he conferred upon us, to have any weight 
against the integrity of your tribunals, 
against those oaths by which ye were en- 
gaged in pronouncing sentence. No : you 
imposed on him a fine of one hundred 
talents, because that he had, by his own 
acknowledgement, received money from the 
Chians and the Rhodians. And, shall not 
this outcast, this Scythian [1.] (for my in- 
dignation will not be restrained,) whom 
not one man, but the whole body of the 
Areopagus, hath, on full inquiry, declared 
guilty of receiving bribes ; declared an hire- 
ling, and fully proved to be a corrupted 
traitor to his country ; shall he not be pu- 
nished with that severity which may serve as 
an example to others ? He, who hath not 
only been detected in receiving money from 
the king, but hath enriched nimselr with 
the spoils of the state ; and, now, could not 
even be restrained from sharing the vile 
wages which Harpalus here distributed. 

Andean the negotiations of Demosthenes, 
at Thebes, be deemed equivalent to the 
smallest part of the noble actions of Timo- 
theus ? who can refrain from laughter to 
find you patiently attending, while he pre- 
sumptuously displays his pretended services, 
and^dares to compare them with those of 
Timotheus, and of Conon ? Actions worthy 
of our state, worthy of the glory of our an- 
cestors, disdain all comparison with those of 
an abandoned wretch. Here 1 shall produce 
the decree enacted against Timotheus* and 
then return to my subjects— Read I 

The Decree. 

Such was this citizen (Demosthenes) that 
he might reasonably have expected pardon 
and favour from his fellow-citizens of those 
days. Not in words, but actions, did he 
perform important services to his country. 
His principles were steady, his conduct uni- 
form, not various and changeable like yours. 
He never made so unreasonable a request to 
the people, as to be raised above the laws. 
He never required that those who had 
sworn to give sentence justly, should break 
through that sacred tie; but submitted to 
stand condemned, if such was the judg- 
ment of his tribunal. He never pleaded the 
necessity of times; nor thougnt in one 
manner, and harangued in another. And 
shall this miscreant live, who, besides his 

[1.] A term of reproach, which the ene- 
mies of Demosthenes frequently made use 
of. His grandfather (by his mother's side) 



other numerous and heinous crimes, bath- 
abandoned the state of Thebes to its de- 
struction, when, for the preservation of that 
state, he had received three hundred talents 
from the king of Persia? For, when the 
Arcadians marched to the Isthmus, refused, 
to treat with the ambassadors of Antipater, 
and received those of the unfortunate The* 
bans, who, with difficulty, gained access to 
them by sea, appeared before them in file 
form or wretched suppliants, declared that 
their present motions were not intended to. 
dissolve their connexions with Greece, or to 
oppose the interest of that nation ; but to 
free themselves from the intolerable yoke, 
of Macedonian tyranny, from slavery, from 
the horrid insults to which freemen were 
exposed ; when the Arcadians were disposed 
to assist them, when they commiserated 
their wretched state, when they discovered 
that, by the necessities of the times alone, 
they had been obliged to attend on Alex- 
ander, but that their inclinations were in- 
variably attached to Thebes, and to the 
liberties of Greece; when Astylus, their 
mercenary general, demanded (as Stratocks 
hath informed you) ten talents for leading a 
reinforcement to the Thebans, when the 
ambassadors applied to this man, who they 
well knew had received the king's money, 
requested, besought him to grant such a 
sum for the preservation of the state;— 
then did this aoandoned, this impious, tins* 
sordid wretch (when there was so fair a pros*- 
pect of saving Thebes,) refuse to part with 
ten talents out of all the vast treasures: 
which he received ; insensible to the affect- 
ing consideration, urged by Stratocles, that 
there were those who would give as great a • 
sum to divert the Arcadians from wis ex- 
pedition, and to prevent them from assist* 
ing Thebes. 

Has then Greece but slight, bat common 
injuries to urge against Demosthenes, and 
his sordid avarice ? Hath the man, so highly 
criminal, the least pretence to mercy ? Do 
not Ms late and former offences call for* 
the severest punishment? The world will 
hear the sentence you are this day to pro- 
nounce. The eyes of all men are fixed upon 
you, impatient to learn the fate of so noto- 
rious a delinquent. You are they, who, 
for crimes infinitely less heinous than his, 
have heavily and inexorably inflicted punish* 
ments on many. Menon was by you con- 
demned to death, for having subjected a 
free youth of Pallaene to his servile offices. 
Themistius, the Amphidnsean, who had 
abused a Rhodian woman, that performed 
on the harp in the Eleusinian ceremonies, 
was by you condemned to death. The same 
sentence you pronounced upon Euthyma- 
chus, for prostituting a maiden of Olynthus. 
And now hath this traitor furnished all the 
tents of the barbarians with the children' 
and wives of the Thebans. A city of our 
neighbours and our allies hath been torn 
from the very heart of Greece. Thepkragher 
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had, in the time of his exile, married a 
woman of Scy this. 
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sower now traverse the city of the 
s, who united with us in the war 
Philip. I say, the plougher and the 
■averse their habitations; nor hath 
rdened wretch discovered the least 

at the calamities of a people* to 
le was sent as our ambassador ; with 
le lived, conversed, and enjoyed all 
«pitality could confer; whom he 
s to have himself gained to our alli- 
rhom he frequently visited in their 
ity, but basely betrayed in their 
Our elder citizens can inform us, 

a time when our constitution was 
>d ; when Thrasybulus was collecting 
les in Thebes, in order to possess 
of Phyle ; when the Lacedemonians, 
the height of power, issued out their 
e, forbidding all states to receive the 
us, or to conduct them through their 
ies; this people assisted our country- 

their expedition; and published 
cree, so often recited in this assem- 
hat they would not look on with 
>rn, should any enemy invade the 
in territory.' Far different was the 
: of this man who affects such atten- 

the interests of our allies (as you 
3D bear him boast.) The very money 
te received to preserve this people 
lin, he refused to part with. Let 
bings sink deep into your minds. 
3n the calamities which arise from 
; let tiie wretched fate of the Olyn- 
ad the Thebans teach you to make 
t provision for your own security. 

the men, who are ever reedy to sell 
sects of their country for a bribe, 
t your hopes of safety upon your- 
md the gods. These are the means, 
ms, the only means of reforming 
r; to bring offenders of eminence to 
and to inflict a punishment adequate 
oflen cps . When common criminals 
cted, no one knows, no one inquires 
te. But the punishment of great 
ents commands men's attention ; and 
adherence to justice, without regard 
ons, is sure to meet with dueap- 
-Read ;the decree of the Thebans— 
b the testimonies— Read the letter. 

cree* The Testimonies* The Letter, 

a corrupted traitor, Athenians; of 
orrupted traitor! This is the man 
nducted Philip's ambassadors from 
to this city ; who was the occasion 
rag an end to the former war ; who 
5 accomplice of PhUocrates, the au- 

a subscribed, Ac] That is, who 
j author of all those decrees which 
luposely contrived to bring on these 
ones. The name of the person who 
d any ^»j^M<r/ua, or decree, to the sa- 
ws* always affixed to it. And the 
ion in the original is supposed to al- 
this custom. 

rhis sentence, in the original, is 
lat embarrassed ; but I have endea- 
to express the general purport of it. 



thor of the decree for making peace with 
Philip, for which you banished him : the 
man who hired carriages for the ambassadors 
that came hither with Antipater ; who en- 
tertained them ; and introduced the custom 
of paying obsequious flattery to the Mace- 
donians. Do not, O Athenians ! do not suf- 
fer this man, whose name is subscribed [1.] 
to the misfortunes of this state, and of all the 
states of Greece, to escape unpunished; 
when Heaven hath been so far favourable to 
us, that one of those pests of our commu- 
nity is driven from the city, the life of the 
other forfeited to the state, let us not obsti- 
nately reject these favours; let the men, 
most eminently guilty, bear the load of our 
offences ; so may we form happy presages of 
our future fortune. For what occasion l. 
should we reserve this man ? When may 
we hope that he will prove of advantage to 
us ? I call on this assembly ; I call on all 
those who attend this trial ; say, in what af- 
fairs hath he engaged, either private or 
Eublic, that he hath not ruined. T2.] Did 
e not enter the house of Aristarchus, and 
there concert his designs ; and did he not 
(the fact is well known) force this Aristar- 
cnus from the city, loaded with the infa- 
mous imputation of contriving the murder 
of Nicodemus ? And such a friend did he 
find in Demosthenes, that he regarded him 
as his evil genius, as the author of all his 
misfortunes. But 1 must pass over his pri- 
vate conduct, for the time will not admit of 
a minute detail. From the moment that he 
first began to direct our affairs, hath any 
one instance of good fortune attended us? 
Hath not all Greece, and not this state alone, 
been plunged In dangers, calamities, and 
disgrace ? Many were the fair occasions 
which occurred to favour his administration ; 
and all these occasions, of such moment to 
our interests, did he neglect. When any 
friend to his country, any useful citizen, at- 
tempted to do us service, so far was this 
leader, who is Impatient to boast of his great 
actions, from co-operating with such men, 
that he instantly infected them with the 
contagion of his unhappy conduct. Chari- 
demus went over to the king of Persia, re- 
solved to approve himself our friend, not 
by words, but actions ; and to purchase se- 
curity for us, and for the Greeks, by his own 
dangers. This man went round the public 
places, framed his speeches, andpretended 
to a share in these transactions. Then came 
the severe reverse of fortune; all our expec- 
tations were utterly defeated. Ephialtes 
sailed out; he hated Demosthenes: yet, 
from necessity, admitted him to share in his 
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Nicodemus, a native of Aphidna, had been 
found dead, with his eyes torn out. As he 
was known to have been a friend to Eubulus, 
who was in the party that opposed Demos- 
thenes, the suspicion of this murder fell on 
the orator, who was said to have persuaded 
Aristarchus, a youth with whom he was 
connected in friendship, to commit it. 
Aristarchus was publicly accused, and fled 
to avoid the consequences. Dent. Orat. in 
Mid. 
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councils.— The fortune of the state destroy* 
ed him. Euthydicus assumed the conduct 
of public affairs ; he professed himself a 
friend to Demosthenes.— He perished. You 
know these things much better than I : 
shall not then the experience of the past 
direct your judgment of the future? Can 
any services be expected from him ? Yes ; 
the service of forming contrivances in fa- 
vour of our enemies, on some critical emer- 
gency. Such was the time when the Lace- 
demonians had encamped, when the Eleans 
united with them, when they were rein- 
forced with ten thousand mercenaries; 
Alexander said to be in India; all Greece 
inflamed with indignation at the ignomini- 
ous state to which traitors had reduced every 
community; impatient of distress, and 
earnest for relief. In this conjuncture, who 
was the man, Demosthenes, that had the 
direction of our councils ? In this perilous 
conjuncture (not to mention other like occa- 
sions,) did you, whom we shall hear express- 
ing the utmost indignation at the present 
fallen state of Greeee; did you propose any 
decree ? Did you assist us with your coun- 
sels? Did you supply us with your trea- 
sures? Not at all ! You were employed in 
ranging through the city, providing your 
whisperers, forging letters ; • • [1.] the dis- 
grace of his illustrious country, was then 
seen trimly decked with his rings, indulging 
in effeminacy and luxury amidst the public 
calamities; borne through our streets in 
his sedan, and insulting the distresses of the 
poor. And can we expect future services 
from him, who hath neglected all past occa- 
sions of serving us ? O goddess Minerva ! 
O Jupiter protector ! May our enemies ever 
have such counsellors and leaders ! 

Men of Athens ! do you yet remember the 
actions of your ancestors? They, when 
the state was threatened with many and 
great calamities, encountered dangers for 
your safety, in a manner worthy of their 
country, worthy of their free condition, 
worthy of then* reputation. I shall not 
here engage in a long detail of our most 
early times; of the actions of Aristides and 
Themistocles, who fortified our city, and 
brought in such immense tributes, the free 
and voluntary contributions of the Greeks. 
Let us confine ourselves to the actions per- 
formed a little before our own days, the ac- 
tions of Cephalus, of Thraso, of Heliodorus, 
of other great men ; some of whom are yet 
alive. When the citadel of Thebes was pos- 
sessed by the Lacedemonian forces, [2.] they 
assisted those exiles who attempted to rescue 
their country ; they braved the dangers of 
war, and gave liberty to a neighbouring 
state that had long been subjected to slavery. 
Cephalus was the man, whose decree roused 
our fathers to this expedition ; who, in defi- 
ance of the Lacedemonian power, of the 
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[1.1 This passage is supposed to be imper- 
fect in the copies. 

[2.1 See Plutarch, in the life of Pelopidas. 

[3. J This was the law, of which Demos- 
thenes speaks in the oration on the crown ; 
by which every citizen was bound to contri- 



hazards of war, of the danger of advising 
measures whose event was precarious, pro- 
posed the resolution, that the Athenians 
should march out, and support the exHa 
who had now po sse ss ed themselves of 
Thebes. And our fathers did issue forth: 
in a few days the Spartan garrison wss 
forced out; the liberty of Thebes restored; 
and the conduct of this state approved wor- 
thy of our ancestors. These were counsel- 
lors, Athenians! these were leaders, worthy 
of you and of your country : not such mil* 
creants as those, who never did* never csn 
prove useful to the public ; attentive only 
to the preservation of their own vfle persons, 
to amassing their sordid gains ; who render 
their country more inglorious than them- 
selves; who now, when evidently convicted 
of bribery, practise all their arts to decern 
you, and expect, amidst their basftMW, to 
find credit and security in the fruits of their 
avarice. Let their long course of iniquity, 
at length, meet the just punishment Let 
them die ; their own sentence hath con- 
demned them. 

Is it not scandalous, Athenians! that 
your opinion of the guilt of Demosthenes 
should depend only on our representations? 
Do you not know that he Is a corrupted 
traitor, a public robber, false to his friends, 
and a disgrace to the state ? What decrees, 
what laws have not been made subservient 
to his gain? There are men in this tribunal, 
who were of the Three Hundred, when he 
proposed the law relative to our trie- 
rarchs. [3.] Inform those who stand neir 
you, how, for a bribe of three talents, he il- 
tered and new modelled this law, in every 
assembly ; and, just as he was feed, inserted 
or erased clauses. Say, in the name of Hea- 
ven ! Think ye, O men of Athens, that be 
S lined nothing by his decree, which gave 
iphilus the honours of public maintenance, 
and a statue? Was he not paid for ob- 
taining the freedom of our city to Chsere- 
fhilus, and Phidon, and PamphJQus. and 
hilip, and such mean persons as Eptgenes 
and Conon ? Was it for nothing he pro- 
cured brazen statues to Berisades, and Saty- 
rus, and Gorgippus, those detested tyrants; 
from whom he annually receives a thousand 
bushels of corn ; although he is ready to la- 
ment the distresses of his fortune ? Was ft 
for nothing he made Taurosthenes an Athe- 
nian citizen, who enslaved his countrymen; 
and, together with his brother CaD&s, be- 
trayed all Euboea to Philip ? whom our lam 
forbid to appear in Athens, on pain of suP 
fering the punishment of those who return 
from exile. [4.] Such a man this friend to 
our constitution enrolled amongst our citi- 
zens. These and many other instances, fat 
which he hath prostituted our honours, cat 
be proved by authentic evidence* And 
could he, who gladly descended to small 

bute to the expense of the navy, in propor- 
tion to his fortune, instead or just paying 
one-sixteenth part of the expense of one 
ship, whatever might be his circumstances. 
[4.] In the original, ' from banishment 
by sentence of the Areopagus.' 
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when brought to trial, you acquit ; not 
from the least suspicion of this council's in- 
tegrity, but because you are inclined to 
mercy, rather than to rigour ; and deem the 

Eunishment prescribed oy the letter of the 
iw too great for their offences. In these 
cases, Demosthenes, were the delarations of 
the council false ? By no means ! And yet, 
in these and other cases, have you acquitted 
those whom they declared guilty. Thus, 
when the Areopagus was directed to Inquire, 
whether Polyeuctus had gone to Megara, 
and held an intercourse with our exiles, and 
to report their determination; they reported 
that he had gone thither. Accusers were 
chosen : he was brought to a trial ; you ac- 
quitted him, although he confessed that he 
had gone to Megara, to Nicophanes, who 
married his mother. For you thought it no 
such heinous offence that he had held an 
intercourse with his own father-in-law, 
when in exile and distress, and had assisted 
him to the utmost of his power. In this 
case, Demosthenes, no objection lay to the 
proceedings of the council : these were ac- 
knowledged to be just. Yet was Polyeuctus 
acquitteu by his judges : for the Areopagus 
is only to consider, and declare the fact; 
but the criminal, as I have observed, was 
deemed worthy of the mercy of his tribunal. 
And are we, from such cases, to conclude, 
that no credit is due to the declarations of 
the Areopagus, by which you and your ac- 
complices are charged with corruption? 
Shew your judges, If you can, that your 
case is at all similar to those 1 have hinted 
at ; that the guilt of bribery deserves mercy ; 
and, then, you may expect mercy. But 
what saith the law? In other pecuniary 
matters, it directs that the injurious party 
shall be fined in twice the value of his frau- 
dulent gains. In the case of bribery, two 
different punishments are prescribed: the 
first is death, that the example of the delin- 
quent may serve as a terror to others ; the 
second, a fine, tenfold of the bribe received, 
that they who proceed to such enormities, 
may be disappointed in their sordid hopes 
of gain. 

To this do you object, that all the persons, 
thus declared guilty by the Areopagus, con- 
fessed that their judgment was fair and 
equitable, but that you have objected to 
their determination ? No : you are the only 
person who have solicited to be judged by 
their sentence. You yourself preferred the 
decree, by which you are now condemned : 
you made the whole assembly a witness to 

Jour concessions t you yourself directed that 
eath should be your punishment, if the 
council declared that you had received any 

£art of those treasures which Harpalus 
rought hither ; you yourself have moved, 
in former cases, that the Areopagus should 
have jurisdiction over all our citizens, should 
proceed, agreeably to our ancient laws, to 
punish all delinquents. To this council, 
which you now call an oligarchical faction, 
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sometimes omitting names and circum- 
stances, which could not give either light or 
beauty to the translation. 



did you implicitly resign this whole dty» 
By your decree, which acknowledged Its au- 
thority, were two Athenians, the rather and 
the son, delivered to the executioner : by 
your decree, was a descendant of our great 
deliverer, Harmodius, cast mto chains: the 
decision of the Areopagus condemned An- 
tipho [1.] to torture and death : in obed i e n ce 
to its authority, and in execution of its just 
sentence, did you banish Archinus from the 
city as a traitor. And do you attempt to 
invalidate this authority in your own case ? 
Is this just ? Is this consonant to our laws? 

On you, ye judges, I denounce the ven- 
geance of the tremendous goddesses who pos- 
sess this land, of the heroes of our country, 
of Minerva our patroness, of all our other 
guardian divinities, if ye suffer this corrupt- 
ed traitor to escape, whom the state hath 
given into your hands ; whose counsels hare 
ruined our fortune, defeated our hopes, be- 
trayed us to our assailants ; whom our ene- 
mies wish to live, convinced that he must 
f trove our destruction ; whose death our 
riends regard as the only event which can 
raise us from this fallen state; and lor 
whose just punishment they, therefore, 
breathe their warmest wishes, their most 
fervent prayers to the gods. To these gods 
I too poor our my petitions, that they may 
save the Athenians, who now see then* chil- 
dren, their wives, their honour, all that 
they account valuable, exposed to danger. 

What shall we say, ye judges, to those 
who stand waiting the event of this cause, 
if, (which Heaven avert !) the craft of this 
impostor should deceive you ? When we 
depart from this tribunal, with what face 
can each of you enter under his own roof, 
if you dismiss this traitor, whose roof was 
polluted by his corrupt gains ? And, if you 
pronounce that council void of credit and 
authority, which we have hitherto regarded 
as highly awful and august, what hopes my 
countrymen (Oh 1 consider this,) what hopes 
can we conceive, on any perilous emergency, 
if we teach men to despise the danger of re- 
ceiving bribes against their country ? and, 
if an assembly, the guardians of their coun- 
try on such emergencies, be branded with 
disgrace? 

Let us suppose the case, that, agreeably 
to the decree of Demosthenes, Alexander 
should, by his ambassadors, demand the 
gold which Harpalus brought hither: thatt 
to confirm the sentence of the Areopagus, 
He should send back the slaves, and direct 
us to extort the truth from them. What 
should we then say ? would you, Demos- 
thenes, then move for a declaration of war ? 
you, who have so nobly conducted our 
former wars ? And, if such should be the 
resolution of the assembly ; which would he 
the fairer procedure, to take that money to 
ourselves, which you secreted, in order to 
support our war ; or to load our cithens 
with taxes, to oblige our women to send in 
their ornaments, to melt down our plate, 

[1.1 See note 1. Orat. XIV. p. 98, on the 
Oration for the Regulation of the State. 
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to itrip our temples of their offerings, as 
jour decree directed ? Though, from your 
houses in the Pyraeus, and in the city, you 
yourself contributed just fifty drachma* : 
and nobly have your twenty talents repaid 
■ueh bounty. "Or, would you move that 
we should not declare war ; but that we 
st MW»V>, agreeably to your decree, return 
the sold, conveyed hither, to Alexander ? 
In this case* the community must pay your 
And, is this just, is this equal deal- 
is this constitutional, that our useful 
should be taxed to glut your ava- 
rice? that men of avowed property should 
contribute; while your property Des con- 
cealed, notwithstanding you have received 
one hundred and fifty talents, partly from 
the king's, partly from Alexander's trea- 
sure ; all carefully secreted, as you justly 
dread the consequences of your conduct r 
that our laws should direct that every pub- 
lic speaker, every leader of our forces, 
should recommend himself to the confidence 
of the public, by educating children, and 
by possessing lana within our territory, nor 
assume the direction of our affairs until he 
had given these pledges of his fidelity ; and 
that you should sell your patrimonial lands, 
and adopt the children of strangers, to dude 
thefbrce of laws and oaths? that you should 
Impose military service on others ? you who 
basely fled from your own post ? 

To what causes, Athenians ! is the pros- 
parity or the calamity of a state to be as- 
cribed? To none so eminently as to its 
ministers and generals. Turn your eyes 
to the state of Thebes. It subsisted once ; 
it waa once great; it had its soldiers and 
cotnmandax. There was a time (our elder 
4ft 1 — — declare it, and on their authority 
I apeak,) when PelopJdas led the 'sacred 
band;' when Epaminondas and his col- 
leagues fflwimaniiAH the army. Then did 
the Thebans gain the victory at Leuctra ; 
flam did they pierce into the territories of 
demon, before deemed inaccessible; 
did they achieve many and noble deeds. 
Messenians they reinstated in their 
city, after a dispersion of four hundred 
wears. To the Arcadians they give freedom 
and hidependence ; whilst the world viewed 
their Illustrious conduct with applause. On 
the other hand, at what time did they act 
ajpaooly, unworthy of their native magnani- 
mity ? When Timolaus called himself Phi- 
Hp*a friend, and was corrupted by his gold ; 
iiiiuii the traitor Proxenus led the merce- 
forces collected for the expedition to 

i; when Theagenes, wretched and 

corrupt, like this man, was made command- 
er of their band ; then did these three men 
^ fl-HrM n wi and utterly destroy the affairs of 
that state, and of all Greece. So indisputa- 
bly true it is, that leaders are the great 
ceuee of all the good and all the evil that 
can attend a community. We see this in 
fhe < «*«** w ^ > of our own state : reflect, and 
aay, at what time was this dty, great and 
eminent in Greece, worthy of our ancestors, 

[TO The word frye/uMv seems to have been 
sometimes used, by the orator, as a general 



and of their illustrious actions? When 
Canon (as our ancient dtisens inform us) 

fained the naval victory at Cnidos; when 
phkrates cut off the detachment of the La- 
cedemonians; when Chabrias defeated the 
Spartan fleet at Naxos; when Timotheus 
triumphed at the sea-fight near Corcyra. 
Then, Athenians ! then it was that the La- 
cedemonians, whose wise and faithful lead- 
ers [1.] whose adherence to their ancient in- 
stitutions had rendered them illustrious, 
were reduced so low, as to appear before us 
like abject supplicants, ana implore for 
mercy. Our state, which they had subvert- 
ed, bV means of those who then conducted 
our affairs, once more became the sovereign 
of Greece: and no wonder, when the men, 
now mentioned, were our generals; and 
Archinus and Cephalus our ministers. For 
what is the great security of every state 
and nation? Good generals and able minis- 
ters. 

Let this be duly and attentivdy consider- 
ed, and let us no longer suffer by the corrupt 
and wretched conduct of Demosthenes. Let 
it not be imagined, that we shall ever want 
good men and faithful counsellors. With 
all the generous severity of our ancestors, 
let us exterminate the man whose bribery, 
whose treason, are evidently detected ; who 
could not resist the temptation of gold; who 
hath involved his country in calamities the 
most grievous: let us destroy this pest of 
Greece; let not his contagion Infect our dty; 
then may we hope for some change of for- 
tune, then may we expect that our affairs 
will flourish. Attend, Athenians! while 
we read the decree proposed by Demosthe- 
nes, this friend to liberty, in the midst of 
our public disorders, immediately after the 
engagement of Chaeronea. Hear also the 
Oracle of Dodona, the voice of Dodonssan 
Jove himself (for long since have we been 
warned to guard against leaders and minis- 
ters.) — First read the Oracle. 

The Oracle. 

Now read this fine decree. 

Part of the Decree. 

He is a friend to liberty indeed, who issues 
out his mandate for our dtizens to take up 
arms; himself, spiritless and dastardly; 
who, if displeased at any of his country- 
men, orders them to the post of toil and 
labour; and assumes, in every instance, a 
despotic power of acting as he pleases.— Now 
read the rest. 

The Rett of the Decree. 

You hear, ye judges, that the ambassadors 
are all named in the decree. But the instant 
this man was informed of the battle of Cha> 
ronea, and that Philip was preparing to in- 
vade us, he procured himsdfto be nominated 
an ambassador, that he might fly from the 

term, signifying not only commanders in 
war, but popular leaders and ministers. 
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danger whfch threatened us; and, with a 
shameless insensibility to the distresses of 
his country, did he then secrete eight talents 
of the public money, while other citizens 
were freely contributing to the necessities of 
the state from their own fortunes. Such 
was this minister, and such the occasions, 
tile only occasions, he ever took of going 
abroad : the first, immediately after the en- 
gagement, when he fled from the danger of 
his country ; the second, when, protected by 
his office of chief inspector of the solemni- 
ties, [1.] he went to Olympia, to confer 
with Nicanor. A man worthy to be intrust- 
ed with the interests of his country, worthy 
to be regarded as our great resource in 
time of danger ; who when his fellow-citi- 
zens are called forth to meet their enemies, 
flies from his post, and hides himself at 
home; when the danger is at home, and his 
aU demanded here, pretends that he is an 
ambassador and runs from the city. When 
there was a real occasion for an embassy, 
to induce Alexander to peace, he refused to 
move one step from home; but when it was 
once reportea that this prince was so favour- 
ably disposed towards us, as to permit those 
to return whom his power had banished, and 
that Nicanc* [2.] had come to Olympia, 
then did he offer his services, as inspector of 
the solemn rites. Such is this man's con- 
duct : if we are to take the field, he is con- 
fined at home; if this be the scene of duty, 
he is an ambassador; if really sent on an 
embassy, wc find him a fugitive. [3.] 

Attend to these decrees of Demosthenes, 
which empower the Areopagus to inquire 
into such corrupt practices, when he him- 
self, and when other citizens were accused ; 
and by comparing cases so exactly parallel, 
convince yourselves of the infatuation of 
Demosthenes. 

A Decree. 

Did you, Demosthenes, propose this 
decree? You did: it cannot be denied. 
Was the report of the Areopagus decisive 
in this case ? It was. Were the delinquents 

Sunished with death? They were: your 
ecree had its due weight : it cannot be de- 
nied. Now, read that decree which Demos- 
thenes preferred against Demosthenes. At- 
tend, ye judges '—He hath detected, he hath 
informed against Demosthenes (this is the 
fact, in one word :) and upon himself hath 
he justly pronounced the sentence of death. 
And now, when he is consigned over to you, 
judges, selected from the body of our cjti- 

[!•] 'Apx<dea>p<a<r. The name of their 
office who went as deputies to offer sacrifi- 
ces, dec. at the most famous temples, or (as 
in the present case) to attend at the public 
games. The scenes of such solemnities 
were exempt from all hostilities, and the 
persons of the Oeapol and 'Apx<&c&>po* were 
sacred and inviolable. 

[2.] Nicanor was the agent of Alexander, 
sent to the public games to proclaim his 
master's kind intentions to the Greeks. 

[3.] Plutarch informs us (in his Life of 



sens, sworn to obey the laws and resold- 
tions of the assembly ; how will you pro- 
ceed ? Will you impiously defy the ven- 
geance of the gods? Will you violate all that 
u accounted just and sacred among men? 
O, no! ray countrymen! by no means! 
Grievous and scandalous it would be, if 
other citizens, not more unworthy, not 
more criminal than Demosthenes, should 
be destroyed by his decrees; wtmst he 
himself, convicted by himself, and by Ms 
own decree, should despise you and your 
laws, and triumph in his impunity. Tbli 
very council, this place, these laws, this 
very speaker, were the causes of aB the 
severity which hath been, or may be felt, by 
other delinquents. The same speaker ham, 
in the presence of the popular assem b ly, 
committed the decision of his own cause to 
the same council. You were witnesses 
of this, of the compact which he made 
with his country. He drew up the decree, 
by which he is condemned: he depo- 
sited it with the mother of the gods, the 
guardian of all our public acts and laws. It 
would be impious to rescind it; to mvoke 
the gods as witnesses to the integrity of your 
decisions; and to decide in opposition to 
those facts which the gods have sanctified. 
Neptune, when condemned by this council, 
in his contest with Mars, submitted to n> 
decision. The tremendous Furies, wit- 
nesses of its sentence in the cause of Orestes, 
of the sanctity and integrity of its judgment, 
have fixed their residence in this council. 
And how will you proceed, you who affect 
the character of consummate piety ? Shafl 
the wicked arts of Demosthenes prevail on 
you to invalidate its authority ? No, Athe- 
nians ! your wisdom cannot suffer it. You 
are this day to give sentence, in no ordinary 
or trivial cause. You are to determine the 
safety of your country ; you are to pro- 
nounce sentence on corruption, on those 
wicked practices which involve the world in 
calamity. If, then, you now exert yourselves 
to the utmost* exterminate those criminals, 
and correct the shameless eagerness of receiv- 
ing bribes ; then (if Heaven so pleases) you 
shall enjoy prosperity; but if you permit 
your public speakers to sell you, such negli- 
gence must prove the ruin ox your country. 
In our popular assembly, Demosthenes 
proposed (as a thing mdispensibry r e qui re d 
by the rules of justice,) that all the treasure, 
brought into Attica by Harpalus, should he 
seized and kept for Alexander. But say, how 
shall we keep this treasure, if you secrete 
your twenty talents, if another secures his 

Demosthenes) that the orator was appoint- 
ed, with some other Athenians, to go on an 
embassy to Alexander, immediately after 
the destruction of Thebes, in order to con- 
clude a treaty with this prince: and that, 
when he had proceeded so far as Citheron, 
he began to reflect seriously on the danger 
of the Macedonian's resentment, and re- 
turned home in a fit of terror. So far his 
accuser's allegations are confirmed by his- 
tory. 
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sura, if Denudes is to hive his ample por- 
tion, if the rest are to possess their several 
•bases, as specified in the report ? Sixty- 
four talents are declared to be the amount of 
such distributions. And which is the nobler 
and the juster procedure; to instrust the 
whole to the state, until the people shall 
have come to some fair determination; or to 
suffer our orators and some generals to divide 
the spoil ? To intgist It to the public, must 
in my opinion be universally acknowledged 
just ancl reasonable; that it should be pos- 
sessed by private persons, can never be pre- 



Many, and various, and inconsistent, are 
the allegations, which you shall hear this 
man urge, ye judges 1 For he knows, that 
heretofore you have always suffered him to 
amuse you with airy hopes and false repre- 
sentations; nor ever retained the memory 
of Us promises longer than whilst he was 
delivering them. Ii, then, the state is to be 
stHl loaded with the baseness and accursed 
fortune of Demosthenes, lean only say, that 
whatever may be the event, we must submit 
But* if we still retain the due regard to 
our country, if we still retain the just ab- 
hesreacc or wicked and corrupted men, if 
we would redeem our fortune, and form 
hapvy presages of futurity, we must be 
dew to the intreaties of this abandoned im- 
postor ; we must not suffer bis artful tears, 
and insidious supplications, to prevail upon 
us. Which of you, O Athenians ! is so cre- 
dulous* who so inconsiderate, who so inex- 
priiPrpH in all past and present affairs, as 
to expect, that a state, reduced from such 
grandeur to its present ignoble condition 
(from what cause or what fortune I shall not 
say,) a state, that now finds its distresses 
aggravated, and its dangers increased, by the 
corrupt practices of its citizens, loaded with 
odious imputations, obliged to justify his 
conduct, to obviate the suspicion of having 
received money which some individuals have 
secreted : that such a state, I say, can still 
be saved, by the services of such a man ? 
Why should I mention the numerous in- 



' his false and inconsistent conduct ? 
How, at one time, he insisted and proposed, 
tint no divinity should be admitted, but such 
as descended to us from ancient tradition; 
and the next moment declared, that the peo- 
ple should not contend with Alexander, 
about his claim of divine honours ? How, 
whan he himself was in danger of a trial, he 
impeached Calllmedon of conspiring with 
the exiles at Megara to destroy our consti- 
totka; and then, at once, withdrew his 
Impeachment ? How, in the assembly lately 
convened, he procured and suborned a wit- 
ness to testify, that a design was formed 
against our stores, but never preferred a 
decree; only alarmed us with these informa- 
tions, just to serve the present purpose ?— 
Of an these things you have been witnesses. 
He is, fadeed, my countrymen, an impos- 
tor and a profligate; no true Athenian; as 
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[Li It appears plainly, that this oracle 
crmcftidert with recommending unanimity, 
to as to form a connexion with this passage, 



all nis conduct and transactions declare. 
What ships of war were provided for the 
state, in his administration, as in that of 
Eubuhis ? What conveniences or buildings 
for our marine? When did he, by any 
decree, or any law, regulate our cavalry? 
What force, either by land or sea, did ne 
provide, when so many fair occasions offered, 
after the fatal engagement at Chseronea? 
What offerings did ne deposit in our citadel, 
to grace the shrine of our patroness? 
What edifices hath he erected in our 
port, in our city, or in our territory? 
None. And shall this man, who, in war, 
hath proved a coward, in his civil conduct, 
useless ; who hath never once attempted to 
oppose or control the traitorous enemies of 
the state; who hath wavered, and changed, 
and deserted the service of the people; shall 
this man find mercy ? No. If you are wise, 
if you have a generous regard for yourselves 
and for your country, embrace this happy 
opportunity ; deliver to the hand of justice 
those public speakers whose corruption hath 
disgraced the state, and guard against that 
danger, which the gods, by their sacred 
oracles, have frequently denounced; the 
danger to be apprehended from leaders and 
counsellors. Hear the words of this Oracle. 
Read! 

The Oracle. 

[1.] But how can we have one mind, how 
can we all conspire to the general interest, 
if our ministers and leaders are suffered to 
desert that interest for a bribe ? If you and 
all the people are to see your native soil, 
your religion, your children, your wives, 
exposed to the clanger of utter ruin ; while 
they form their iniquitous schemes in con- 
cert; affect to be severe, and to inveigh 
against each other in public ; but in private 
all conspire and concur in one design, that 
of deceiving and abusing your credulity ? — 
What is really the conduct of a minister 
true to the community, and sincerely an 
enemy to those who act and speak against 
its interest ? Or, what is said to have been 
the regular tenor of their conduct who lived 
before your time, Demosthenes and Poly- 
euctes, when the state was involved in no 
distress ? Did they not bring criminals to 
justice ? Did they not impeach ? Did they 
not prosecute them for illegal practices? 
Where is the instance, in which you have 
imitated this conduct, you who affect such 
veneration for the people, who tell us, that 
our security depends wholly on their deter- 
minations ? Did you commence any prose- 
cutions against Denudes, when his adminis- 
tration had been so repeatedly and enor- 
mously illegal? Did you endeavour to 
control any of those his' actions, purposely 
calculated to oppose our interest ? No ; 
not one ! Did you impeach him, when his 
conduct had, in many instances, violated 
our decrees and laws ? Never ! No ; you 
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in which, probably, the very words of the 
oracle are repeated. 
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enemies of our laws and constitution. 
Silence such insiduous advocates. If the 
facta alleged be false, let that be proved. 
And, especially, let your indignation fall on 
him who foolishly relies on his power of 
speaking; who, when evidently convicted 
of receiving bribes, adds to his guilt, by at- 
tempting to practise his artifice upon you. 
Inflict that punishment upon him, which 
the honour of our country and your own 
honour demands. Else, by one vote, by 
one sentence, will you bring down all their 
guilt upon yourselves and on the people, 
srho have, or may be convicted of corrup- 
tion; and you yourselves will condemn that 
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[1.] The former part of the Philippic ora- 
tions was dosed with a brief account of 
theoverthrowof Grecian liberty by the arms 
of Macedon. The addition of the oration 
of Dinarchus to the present collection, 
affords an occasion of deducing the history 
of our orator himself, from his public admt- 
lustration, down to the fatal period of his 
life. A short time before he had been load- 
ed with the imputation of having suffer- 
ed himself to be corrupted by tiarpalus, he 
had a fair occasion of explaining the general 
tenor of his public conduct : and, on this 
occasion (I mean his contest with iEschines 
about the crown,) the people gave a full and 
ample testimony to the wisdom and inte- 
grity of his counsels, to his patriotic seal, 
ana jmWft^g** 110 ardour, in the service of 
his country. 

Yet his character, great and splendid as it 
certainly was, had yet one fault, which ob- 
' disgraced its lustre, that of too 
a regard for money. And the 
means to which he descended, of 
riches, diverted the attention of 
i from the noble purposes to 
whka he applied them. Faction must have 
fmtrfflhif"^ to increase the clamour which 
tht suspicion of bis avarice excited. And 
bafhnught have conspired to give credit to 
me late accusation of his enemies. The 
alimony of Pausanias (as mentioned 'in 
the mtroductiou to the oration of Dinar- 
dan) affords a very strong presumption of 
his fcwT""**^ in this case. His own steady 
to the justice of his country, his 



■■■mlnsss m promoting an inquiry into 
the private practices of Harpalus, and the 
ami which fee expressed for detecting those 
who had been really guilty of receiving his 
money* seem to be no indications of his own 
fafit; unless it be supposed, that he had 
snivadtoapitchof consummate hypocrisy, 
sad even of folly. The sentence of the 
Anopaaus, indeed, condemned him; but 
uni sentence would have had more weight, 
bad we any authentic evidence that, amidst 
al the corruption and degeneracy of Athens, 
uus council still maintained its purity and 
ariexrity. A private man <as Dinarchus 
Inmaair declares) found means to corrupt 
ana Aiionafilfr The Macedonian faction 
aught with equal ease have corrupted the 
whole countfl; and, although the authority 
of Ihfc council afforded a plausible and popu- 
lar Mgantrnt to our orator's accusers, yet 



ill-judged lenity which now sutlers them to 
escape, when it is no longer in your power 
to prevent the fatal consequences. 

Thus have I endeavoured to discharge 
my part of this prosecution. I have assist- 
ed without regard to any consideration, but 
that of justice, and the interest of the state. 
I have not deserted the cause of my coun- 
try, nor sacrificed the trust reposed in me 
by the people, to private favour. I but re- 
quest that your sentence may be directed by 
the same principles. And now let those 
speak, who are to succeed me in this prose- 
cution. [1.] 
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the people did not always pay an implicit 
deference to their authority. The other 
persons who were, on this occasion, pronoun- 
ced guilty by the Areopagus, were, when 
brought to trial, acquitted by their judges, 
though Demosthenes was condemned in the 
first heat and violence of the public resent- 
ment. 

In consequence of his condemnation he 
was committed to prison, until he should 

y the fine of fifty talents imposed upon 
im. The disgrace of his sentence operated 
so powerfully on his bodily frame, that he 
grew impatient and unable to endure the 
rigour of confinement, and, by the conni- 
vance of his keepers, found means to escape, 
and to fly from the city. He chose Trsszene 
for his residence; where he lived, for some 
time, in a gloomy and dejected state of exile ; 
frequently turning his face towards Attica 
(saith Plutarch,) and bursting into tears, 
and constantly warning the youth who visit- 
ed him, not to meddle in political affairs. 

Whilst Demosthenes continued in this 
melancholy state, the Greeks, impatient of 
subjection, and still possessed with hopes of 
recovering their ancient glory, took the ad- 
vantage of Alexander's absence, and began 
to concert measures for reducing the Mace- 
donian power and recovering their own in- 
dependence. The satraps of Asia encou- 
raged them in these dispositions ; and Leos- 
thenes, an Athenian of eminence, was soon 
made commander of a large body of forces 
that had been dismissed from the service of 
the Macedonians ; and was supplied by his 
country with all necessaries for the vigorous 
prosecution of war. In the midst of these 
preparations, advice was received of Alex- 
ander's death, which increased the hopes and 
animated the efforts of the Greeks. The 
Athenians in particular, dispatched their 
ambassadors to the several states, to urge 
them to embrace this happy opportunity, 
and to take up arms for the recovery of their 
liberty. The states paid the utmost attention 
to these remonstrances, collected their forces, 
marched under the command of Leosthenes, 
gained some advantages over the Macedo- 
nians, pressed forward into Thessaly, defeat- 
ed Antipater, the governor of Macedon, and 
blocked him up in Lamia, where their gene- 
ral Leosthenes was unfortunately slain, as he 
was visiting the works, and directing the 
siege with the fairest prospect of success. 

During these commotions in Greece, De- 
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THE ORATIONS 

OF iESCHLNKS AND DKMOSTHKNKB ON THE CltOWV. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Through the whole progress of that im- 
portant contest which Athens maintained 
against the Macedonians, Demosthenes and 

mosthenes, though an exile, could not re- 
main an unconcerned spectator. A zeal for 
opposing the progress of the Macedonian 

G>wer had ever been his strongest passion, 
e still retained the same violent impres- 
sions ; and, transported to find his country- 
men now full of that spirit which his life 
had been spent in raising, he attended the 
Athenian deputies from city to city, assist- 
ing and supporting their remonstrances. He 
was strenuously opposed by Pytheas, an 
Athenian, who had revolted to Antipater. 
These two partisans happened to meet hi 
Arcadia, where the heat of their opposition 
was inflamed to a considerable degree of 
passion and animosity. '(Whenever,* said 
Pytheas, ' we see asses 1 milk brought into a 
family, we conclude that it is distempered ; 
just so, when Athenian ambassadors are in- 
troduced into any city, we may presume 
that it labours under disoiders.' * True,' re- 
plied Demosthenes, 'and as asses' milk is 
ever brought into a family to restore its 
health ; so the Athenians never send ambas- 
sadors to any city, but to put an end to the 
disorders which oppress it' 

The livelineses of this answer had more 
effect than all the pathetic remonstrances 
and entreaties of Demosthenes. It delight- 
ed the imaginations, and flattered the vanity 
of his countrymen. We may well suppose, 
that their condemnation had been violent and 
precipitate, when so slight an incident was 
sufficient to reconcile him to their favour. 
He was instantly recalled ; a ship was des- 

Stched to convey him home; and no sooner 
I he land at the Piraeus, than he found 
himself surrounded by the whole body of 
his fellow-citizens, and congratulated by 
their united acclamations. 

The fine formerly imposed upon him, 
could not indeed be remitted ; but an ex- 
pedient was found to elude the law. It had 
been usual to assign a sum of money to the 
person who was Intrusted to provide for 
the celebration of a festival in honour of 
Jupiter the Saver. To this office Demos- 
thenes was appointed, and, for the perform- 
ance of it, the people assigned him fifty 
talents, the sum in which he had been con- 
demned. 

But Demosthenes did not long enjoy his 
present triumph. A considerable reinforce- 
ment, which Antipater received from Asia, 
enabled him to prosecute the war with.new 
vigour against the confederated Greeks, 
whom he defeated at Cranon, in Thessaly. 
Each state was now forced, by a prompt 
submission, to recommend itself to the mer- 
cy of the conqueror. The severest terms 



ASschines had ever been distinguished by 
their weight and influence in the assemblies 
of their state. They had adopted different 
systems of ministerial conduct, and stood 
at the head of two opposite parties, each so 
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were imposed on the Athenians. Their 
form of government was changed to an oli- 
garchy; they were obliged to receive a Ma- 
cedonian garrison ; and Antipater «Vn*HM 
that ten of their pubUe speakers (in which 
number Demosthenes was included, ) should 
be given up to his vengeance. Alexander 
hadmade the like demand, and the Athe- 
nians bravely refused to comply. But now 
Demosthenes found them by no means in- 
clined to protect him. He, therefore, fled 
from the city; and his fickle countrymen, 
with a shameful servile adulation to the 
conqueror, condemned him to death. He 
gained Calauria, an obscure island; and 
there took sanctuary in the temple of Nep- 
tune. But he was quickly pursued to the 
place 'of his retirement, by Archies, one of 
the principal instruments of Antipater's 
revenge, attended by a party of soldiers. 
This Archias, who had formerly been attsv 
gedian, appeared before Demosthenes, affect- 
ed to commiserate his condition, and gave 
him hopes of pardon and security. To 
this he replied, with a cold contempt : 
' You never could affect me on the stage, 
nor can your promises make the least im- 
pression.' When Archias began to speak in 
more peremptory and menacing terms; 
' Now/ said Demosthenes, * you pronounce 
the very dictates of the Macedonian oradt; 
before, you but acted a part. I desire bat 
a moment's respite, that 1 may send some 
directions to my family.' He then retired 
andlseemed employed in writing for a while : 
Archias and his soldiers drew near, and 
found him with his head bowed down and 
covered. They imputed his behaviour to 
timidity and unmanly terror, and preened 
him to rise. The great Athenian had now 
completely executed his fatal purpose ; and 
perceiving that the poison he had taken, by 
this time had seized his vitals, he uncovered 
his head, and fixing his eyes on Archias, 
* Now,' said he, ' you need not scruple to 
act the part of Creon in the tragedy, and 
cast out this corpse unburied. (Auuding 
to a speech in the Antigone, of Sophocles, 
In which Creon orders that the body of Po- 
lynices should be exposed to dogs and birds 
of prey.) ' O gracious Neptune !' continued 
Demosthenes ; ' I will not defile thy tem- 
ple ; while I yet live, I retire from this holy 
Elace, which Antipater and the Macedonians 
ave not left unpolluted.' He then rose, 
and desired to be supported; but, as he 
passed by the altar, in a feeble and trcsn- 
bling pace, he sunk down and expired with 
a groan. 
Thus died Demosthenes, at the age of 
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powerful as to prevail by turns, and to de- 
feat the schemes of their antagonist. The 
leaders had, on several occasions, avowed 
their mutual opposition and animosity. 
Demosthenes, in particular, had brought an 
impeachment against his rival, and obliged 
him to enter into a formal defence of nis 
conduct, during an embassy at the court of 
Macedon. His resentment was confirmed 
by this desperate attack; and his success, 
in bearing up against it, encouraged him to 
watch some favourable opportunity for re- 
torting on his accuser. 

The defeat at Cheronea afforded this op- 
portunity. The people in general were, 
indeed, too equitable to withdraw their con- 
fidence from Demosthenes, although his 
measures had been unsuccessful. But fac- 
tion, which judges, or affects to judge, 
merely by events, was violent and clamo- 
rous. The minister was reviled, his conduct 
severely scrutinised, his errors aggravated, 
his policy condemned, and he himself threat- 
ened with inquiries, trials, and impeach- 
ments. The seal of his partisans, on the 
other hand, was roused by this opposition ; 
and they deemed it expedient to procure 
some public solemn declaration in favour 
of Demosthenes, as the most effectual means 
to silence his accusers. 

It was usual with the Athenians, and, in- 
deed, with all the Greeks, when they would 
express their sense of extraordinary merit, 
to crown the person so distinguished with a 
chaplet of olive interwoven with gold. The 
ceremony was performed in some populous 
assem bly, convened either for business or 
entertainment ; and proclamation was made 
ia doe form, of the honour thus conferred, 
and the services for which it was bestowed. 

To procure such an honour for Demos- 
thenes, at this particular juncture, was 
thought the most effectual means to con- 
foundthe clamour of his enemies. He had 
lately been intrusted with the repair of the 
fortifications of Athens, in which he expend- 
ed a considerable sum of his own, over and 
above the public appointment, and thus en- 
larged the work beyond the letter of his in- 
structions. It was therefore agreed, that 
Ctesinhon, one of his zealous friends, should 
take mis occasion of moving the senate to 
prepare a decree (to be ratified by the popu- 
lar assembly) reciting this particular service 
of Demosthenes, representing him as a citi- 
sen of distinguished merit, and ordaining 
mat a * golden crown' (as it was called) 
should be conferred upon him. To give 
this transaction the greater solemnity, it 
was moved that the ceremony should be 

sixty years. His countrymen, ever waver- 
ing ana inconsistent in their conduct, re- 
gretted the death of that man whom they 
had basely given up to destruction; and, 
by the honours which they paid to his me- 
mory, seemed desirous to efface the stain of 
their ingratitude. 

Among other honours paid to their illus- 
trious citizen, his statue was erected in the 
city, with an inscription on its base, to the 
following purport : 



performed in the theatre of Bacchus, di 
the festival held in honour of that 
when not only the Athenians, but other 
Greeks, from all parts of the nation, were 
assembled to see the tragedies exhibited in 
that festival. 

The senate agreed to the resolution. But, 
before it could be referred to the popular 
assembly for their confirmation, iBschines, 
who had examined the whole transaction, 
with all the severity that hatred and jea- 
lousy could inspire, pronounced it irregular 
and illegal, both in form and matter : and 
without delay assumed the common privi- 
lege of an Athenian citizen, to commence a 
suit against Ctesiphon, as the first mover 
of a decree repugnant to the laws, a crime 
of a very heinous nature in the Athenian 
polity. 

The articles on which he founds his accu- 
sation are reduced to these three. 

I. Whereas every citizen, who has borne 
any magistracy, is obliged, by law, to lay a 
full account of his administration before 
the proper officers; and that It is expressly 
enacted, that no man shall be capable of 
receiving any public honours, till this his 
account hath been duly examined and ap- 
proved; Ctesinhon hath yet moved that 
Demosthenes should receive a crown, pre- 
viously to the examination of his conduct 
in the office conferred upon him, and before 
the passing of his accounts. 

II. Whereas it is ordained that all crowns 
conferred by the community of citizens shall 
be presented and proclaimed in their assem- 
bly, and in no other place whatsoever ; 
Ctesiphon hath yet proposed that the crown 
should be presented and proclaimed in the 
theatre. 

HI. Whereas the laws pronounce it high- 
ly penal for any man to insert a falsehood 
in any motion or decree; Ctesiphon hath 
yet expressly declared, as the foundation of 
this his decree, that the conduct of Demos- 
thenes hath been ever excellent, honourable, 
and highly serviceable to the state ; a point 
directly opposite to the truth. 

The two former of these articles he endea- 
vours to establish by an appeal to the laws 
and ordinances of Athens. Here he was 
obliged to be critical and copious, which 
may render the first parts of his pleading 
not so agreeable to an English reader, as 
that in which he enters into the public tran- 
sactions of his country, and the ministerial 
conduct of his adversary. 

The prosecution was commenced in the 
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If with a sage and martial soul inspirM, 
Thine arm had conquerM, as thy counsels 

fir»d, 
Greece then had brav'd the Macedonian 

sword, 
Nor bow*d, submissive, to her conqu'ring 

lord. 
An inscription, which, possibly, may, with- 
out presumption, be pronounced defective 
in point of delicacy, as it professes to do ho- 
nour to Demosthenes, but, at the same time, 
keeps in full view the great and notoriously 
exceptionable part of his character. 
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year of the fatal battle of Chaeronea. But 
the final decision of the cause had been sus- 
pended about eight years; and this interval 
was full of great events, to which each of 
the speakers frequently alluded. 

It was the first care of Alexander, on his 
accession to the throne, to undeceive those 
amongthe Greeks, who, like Demosthenes, 
had affected to despise his youth. He in- 
stantly marched into Peloponnesus, and de- 
manded the people of that country to accept 
him as commander of their forces against 
Persia. The Spartans alone sullenly refused. 
The Athenians, on their part, were intimi- 
dated, and yielded to his demand with greater 
expressions of reverence and submission 
than they had ever paid to his father.— He 
returned to Macedon to hasten his prepara- 
tions, where he found it necessary to march 
against his barbarous neighbours, who were 
meditating a descent upon his kingdom. 
His conflicts with these people occasioned a 
report to be spread through Greece, that the 
young king had fallen in battle. The Ma- 
cedonian faction were alarmed : their oppo- 
sers industriously propagated the report, 
and excited the Greeks to seize this oppor- 
tunity to rise up against a power which had 
reduced them to a state of ignominious sub- 
jection. The Thebans, unhappily, yielded 
to such instances, took arms, and slaugh- 
tered the Macedonian garrison that had been 
stationed in their citadel. 

But this insolence and cruelty did not long 
remain unpunished. Alexander suddenly 
appeared before their gates, at the head of 
his army, and in a few days became master 
of their city, where he executed his ven- 
geance with fire and sword. The miserable 
state of desolation and captivity to which 
the Thebans were thus reduced, is attributed, 
in the following oration, to the pernicious 
counsels and machinations of Demosthenes, 
and displayed in the most lively and pathe- 
tic terms. 

Nor did this extraordinary instance of ri- 
gour fail of its intended effect The Greeks 
were astonished and confounded. The 
Athenians thought it expedient to send a 
deputation of their citizens, to congratulate 
the king of Macedon on his late successes. 
Demosthenes was one of the persons chosen 
to execute this commission ; but, conscious 
of the resentment which his well known 
l zeal against the Macedonian interest must 
' have merited !f rom Alexander, he deserted 
.; the other deputies while they were on their 
{tourney, and returned precipitately to 
i Athens. Nor, indeed, were his apprehen- 
sions groundless : for, although the address 
was graciously received, yet the king took 

> this occasion of complaining, in a manner 

> which marked his superiority, of those fac- 
tious leaders among the Athenians, to whom 

; he affected to impute all the calamities of 
Greece, from the battle of Chaeronea to the 
destruction of Thebes. He demanded that 
several of the public speakers, and Demos- 
thenes among the rest, should be delivered 
up to the power of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, there to abide their trial, and to meet 
the punishment due to their offences. This 



was in effect to demand that they should be 
delivered into his own hands. The Athe- 
nians were in the utmost consternation; 
but found means to deprecate his resent- 
ment, and prevail upon him to be satisfied 
with the banishment of Charidemus, one of 
his most distinguished opposers : who ac- 
cordingly repaired to the court of Darius, 
where his sage counsel, that the Persian 
should avoid an engagement with Alexan- 
der, provoked the haughty and capricious 
tyrant to put him to death. 

During Alexander's famous expedition 
into Asia, and the progress of his stupen- 
dous victories, Greece enjoyed a sort of 
calm, and the Athenians found leisure to 
decide the contest between their rival states- 
men. The parties now appeared before s 
number of judges, probably not leas than 
five hundred, and these chosen from the ci- 
tizens at large; men of lively and warm 
imaginations, and of all others most suscep- 
tible of the impressions made by the face 
and artifice of popular eloquence. The par- 
tisans of each side crowded round, to assist 
and support their friend ; and the tribunal 
was surrounded, not only by the dtiseosot 
Athens, but by vast numbers from all parts 
of Greece, curious to hear two so celebrated 
speakers, upon a subject so engaging as the 
late national transactions, and to be wit- 
nesses of the decision of a cause, which had 
been, for some years, the object of general 
attention and expectation. 



THE ORATION 

Or JSgCHINKB AGAINST CTXBIPBOV. 

You see, Athenians ! what forces are pre- 
pared, what numbers formed and arrayed, 
what soliciting through the assembly, by a 
certain party ; and all this, to oppose the 
fair and ordinary course of justice in the 
state. As to me, I stand here in firm reli- 
ance, first on the immortal gods, next on 
the laws, and you ; convinced that faction 
never can have greater weight with yon 
than law and justice. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that the 
presidents of our senate, and of our popular 
assembly, would attend with due care to 
the order of their debates ; that the laws or- 
dained by Solon, to secure the decency of 
public speaking, might still pr e s er v e their 
force ; that so, our elder citizens might first 
arise in due and decent form (as these laws 
direct,) without tumult or confusion ; and 
each declare in order the salutary counsels 
of his sage experience; that, after these, 
our other citizens who choose to speak, 
might severally, and in order, accordmg to 
their ageSfpropose their sentiments on every 
subject. Thus, in my opinion, would the 
course of government be more exactly regu- 
lated; and thus would our assemblies lie 
less frequently engaged in trials. But now, 
when these institutions, so co n f ess edly ex- 
cellent, have lost their force; when men 
propose illegal resolutions, without reserve 
or scruple: when others are found to put 
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them to the vote, not regularly chosen to 
preside in our assemblies, but men who 
nave raised themselves to this dignity by 
Intrigue ; when, if any of the other senators 
m whom the lot of presidency hath fairly 
fallen, should discharge his office faithfully, 
ud report your voices truly, there are men 
rho threaten to impeach him, men who in- 
radeour rights, and regard the administra- 
ion am their private property; who have 
ec u red their vassals and raised themselves 
o sovereignty ; who have suppressed such 
udidal procedures as are founded on esta- 
iliahed laws, and, in the decision of those 
appointed by temporary decrees, consult 
heir passions ; now, I say, that most sage 
aid -virtuous proclamation is no longer 
leard : * Who w disposed to speak, of those 
tbove fifty years old ?' and then, * Who of 
he other citizens in their turns ?' Nor is 
the indecent licence of our speakers any 
longer restrained by our laws, by our magis- 
trates; [L] no, nor by the presiding tribe, 
which contains a full tenth part of the com- 



. If such be our situation, such the present 
dn-Hi i islanc eg of the state,— and of this you 
seem convinced ; one part alone of our po- 
lity remains (as far as I may presume to 
judge;) prosecutions [2.] of those who vio- 
ate the laws. Should" you suppress these ; 
should you permit them to be suppressed ; 
1 freely pronounce your fate; that your 
government must be gradually and imper- 
ceptibly given up to the power of a few. 
You sore not to oe informed, Athenians! 
that there are three different modes of go- 
vernment established in the world; the 
monarchical, the government of the few, 
and the free republic. In the two former, 
the administration is directed by the plea- 
save c£ the ruling powers ; in free states, it 
is regulated by established laws. It is then 
a truth, of which none should be ignorant, 
which every man should impress deeply on 
Ms mind; that when he enters the tribunal, 
to decide a case of violation of the laws, he 
that day gives sentence on his own liberties. 
Wisely therefore hath our legislator pre- 
scribed this, as the first clause in the oath of 
every judge t * I will give my voice agree- 
ably to the laws ;' well knowing, that when 
the laws are preserved sacred in every state, 
the freedom of their constitution is most ef- 
fectually secured. Let these things be ever 
kept- in memory, that your indignation may 
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ri.] By our magistrates.] In the original, 
• by the Prytanes, nor by the Proedri Of 
which officers some account hath been al- 
teady given, in the introduction to the first 
ndttppic Oration translated. 

[8. J Prosecutions, &c] These any citi- 
.sm might commence against the author of 
any decree or public resolution, which he 
deemed of pernicious tendency, or repug- 
nant to the established laws. The mover 
of any new law was also liable to the like 
pro s ecu tion. And this was necessary in a 
constitution like that of Athens, where all 
asrnions were made in large and tumultous 
wscmbUts Here, a few leaders might easily 



be kindled against all those whose decrees 
have been illegal. Let not any of their of- 
fences be deemed of little moment, but all 
of the greatest importance ; nor suffer your 
rights to be wrested from you, by any 
power; neither by the combinations of 
your generals, who, by conspiring with our 
public speakers, have frequently involved 
the state in danger ; nor by the solicitations 
of foreigners, who have been brought up to 
screen some men from justice, whose admi- 
nistration hath been notoriously illegal. 
But as each man [3.1 among you would be 
ashamed to desert from his post in battle; 
so think it shameful to abandon the post 
this day assigned to you by the laws, that 
of guardians of the constitution. 

Let it also be remembered, that the whole 
body of our citizens have now committed 
their state, their liberties, into your hands. 
Some of them are present, awaiting the 
event of this trial ; others are called away 
to attend on their private affairs. Shew 
the due reverence to these ; remember your 
oaths and your laws; and if we convict 
Ctesiphon of having proposed decress illegal, 
false and detrimental to the state, reverse 
these illegal decrees, assert the freedom of 
your constitution, and punish those who 
have administered your affairs in opposi- 
tion to your laws, in contempt of your con- 
stitution, and in total disregard ox your in- 
terest. If, with these sentiments impressed 
upon your minds, you attend to what is 
now to be proposed, you must, 1 am con- 
vinced, proceed to a decision just and reli- 
gious, a decision of the utmost advantage 
to yourselves, and to the state. 

As to the general nature of this prosecu- 
tion, thus far have I premised, and, I trust, 
without offence. Let me now request your 
attention to a few words about the laws re- 
lative to persons ' accountable' to the public, 
which have been violated by the decree pro- 
posed by Ctesiphon. 

In former times there were found magis- 
trates of the most distinguished rank, and 
intrusted with the management of our re- 
venues, who, in their several stations, were 
guilty of the basest corruption, but who, 
by forming an interest with the speakers in 
the senate, and in the popular assembly, 
anticipated their accounts by public ho- 
nours, and declarations of applause. Thus, 
when their conduct came to a formal exa- 
mination, their accusers were involved in 
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gain an absolute authority, and prevail upon 
the giddy multitude to consent to any pro- 
position whatever (if enforced by plausible 
arguments,) unless they were restrained by 
the fear of being called to account for the 
motions they had made, and the resolutions 
passed at their instances. 

[a] As each man, &c] To perceive the 
whole force and artifice of this similitude, 
the reader is to recollect, that, at the battle 
of Chseronea, Demosthenes betrayed the ut- 
most weakness and cowardice; a matter of 
great triumph to his enemies, and a constant 
subject of their ridicule. 
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great perplexity » their judges in stul greater. 
For many of the persons thus subject to ex- 
amination, though convicted on the dear- 
est evidence, of having defrauded the pub- 
lic, were yet suffered to escape from justice; 
and no wonder. The judges were ashamed 
that the same man, in the same city, possi- 
bly in the same year, should be publicly ho- 
noured in our festivals ; that proclamations 
should be made, * that the people had con- 
ferred a golden crown upon him, on account 
of his Integrity and virtue;' that the same 
man, I say, in a short time after, when his 
conduct had been brought to an examina- 
tion, should depart from the tribunal, con- 
demned of fraud. In their sentence, there- 
fore, the judges were necessarily obliged to 
attend, not to the nature of those offences, 
but to the reputation of the state. 

Some of our magistrates [1.1 observing 
this, framed a law (and its excellence is un- 
deniable,) expressly forbidding any man to 
be honoured with a crown, whose conduct 
had not yet been submitted to the legal ex- 
amination. But, notwithstanding all the 
precaution of the framers of this law, pre- 
tences were still found of force sufficient to 
defeat its intention. Of these you are to be 
informed, lest you should be unwarily be- 
trayed into error. Some of those who in 
defiance of the laws have moved, that men 
who yet stood accountable for their conduct 
should be crowned, are still influenced by 
some degree of decency (if this can with 

f>ropriety be said of men who propose reso- 
utions directly subversive of the laws :) they 
still seek to cast a kind of veil upon then- 
shame. Hence are they sometimes careful 
to express their resolutions in this manner, 
* that the man whose conduct is not yet 
submitted to examination, shall be honour- 
ed with a ciown, when his accounts have 
first been examined and approved.' But 
this is no less injurious to the state ; for by 
these crowns and public honours is his con- 
duct prejudged, and his examination antici- 
pated: while the author of such resolutions 
demonstrates to his hearers, that his propo- 
sal is a violation of the laws, and that he is 
ashamed of his offence. But Ctesiphon (my 
countrymen) hath at once broken through 
the laws relative to the examination of our 
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[1.] In the original, NOMoeETHZ t«, ». e. 
One of those who were appointed to revise 
the laws, and to propose the amendment 
or abrogation of such as were found incon- 
venient, as well as such new laws as the 
public interest seemed to demand. See 
note & on the Second Oh/nthiac, p. 17- 

[2. J The proper officers.] In the original, 
Thesmothetse, i. e. the six inferior archons, 
who were called by this .general name, 
while each of the three first had his peculiar 
title. 

[3.] There was scarcely any Athenian at 
all employed in public business, but had 
some sort of jurisdiction annexed to his 
office. Inferior suits and controversies were 
thus multiplied, and found perpetual em- 
ployment for this lively meddling people : 
who were trained from their youth, and 



magistrates; be hath scorned to recur to 
that subterfuge now explained : he hath 
moved you to confer a crown upon Demos- 
thenes, previously to any account, to any 
examination of his conduct; at the very 
time while he was yet employed in the dis- 
charge of his magistracy. 

But there is another evasion, of a different 
kind, to which they are to recur. These 
offices, say they, to which a citizen Is elected 
by an occasional decree, are by no means to 
be accounted 'magistracies,' but 'commis- 
sions' or * agencies.' Those alone are ma- 
gistrates, whom the proper officers [2.] ap- 
point by lot in the temple of Theseus, or 
the people elect by suffrage in their ordinary 
assemblies ; such as generals of the aamy, 
commanders of the cavalry, and such hie; 
all others are but commissioners, who ase 
but to execute a particular decree. To thfe 
their plea I shall oppose your own law, a 
law enacted from a firm conviction, that 
it must at once put an end to ail such eva- 
sions. In this it is expressly declared, teat 
all offices whatever, appointed by the voices 
of the people, shall be accounted magistra- 
cies. In one general term the author of tab 
law hath included alL All hath he declared 

• magistrates,' whom the ' votes of the as- 
sembly have appointed:' and particularly 

* the inspectors of public works. 1 -— Now Ds> 
mosthenes inspected the repair of our walls, 
the most important of public works.—' Those 
who have been intrusted with any public 
money for more than thirty days.' * Those 
who are entitled to preside in a tribunal.' 
[3. J— But the inspectors of works are entitled 
to this privilege. What then doth the law 
direct ? That all such should assume, not 
their * commission,' but their ' magistracy,' 
having first been judicially approved (for 
even the magistrates appointed by lot ase 
not exempted from this previous inquiry, 
but must be first approved, before they as- 
sume their office.) These are also directed 
by the law to submit the accounts of their 
administration to the legal officers, as well 
as every other magistrate. And for the 
truth of what I now advance, to the laws 
themselves do I appeal. — Read.— 

The Laws. 
Here then you find that what 

constantly exercised in the arts of 1 
and conducting suits at law. This was I 
favourite employment, and became the cha- 
racteristic mark of an Athenian. ' 1 saw,' 
saith Lucian, (in Icaro-Menip.) * the Egyptian 
tilling his ground, the Phoenician at htt traf- 
fic, the CwcLm robbing, the Spartan under 
the lash, and the Athenian at his lawsuit' 
—And this suggests the real value of that 
compliment which Virgil is supposed to pay 
this people, in that well-known pas sa g e, 
• Orabunt causes melius, ccc' Critics have 
discovered in it * dishonesty, affected can- 
tempf of doquence, ' invidious detractL^ 
from the merit of Cicero, ace. And yet it 
seems to amount to no more than an ac- 
knowledgment of their superior skill in legal 
forms and pleadings, and the arts of litiga- 
tion. 
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call commissions or agenda, are declared to 
be magistracies. It is your part to bear this 
in memory, to oppose the law to their pre- 
sumption ; to convince them that you are 
not to be influenced by the wretched sophis- 
tical artifice, that would defeat the force of 
laws by words ; and that the greater their 
address in defending their illegal proceedings, 
the more severely must they feel your re- 
sentment. For the public speaker should 
ever use the same language with the law. 
Should he at any time speak in one lan- 
guage and the law pronounce another ; to 
the just authority of law should you grant 
your voices, not to the shameless presump- 
tion of the speaker. 

To that argument on which Demosthenes 
relies, as utterly unanswerable, I would now 
briefly speak. — This man will say, ( I am 
director of the fortifications. I confess it. 
But I have expended of my own money, for 
the public service, an additional sum of one 
honored mine, and enlarged the work be- 
yond my instructions ; for what then am 1 
to account > Unless a man is to be made 
accountable for his own beneficence.'— To 
this evasion you shall hear a just and good 
reply. — In this city, of so ancient an esta- 
blishment, and a circuit so extensive, there 
is not a man exempted from account, who 
has the smallest part in the affairs of state. 
This I shall shew, first in instances scarcely 
credible. Thus, the priests and priestesses 
are by the laws obliged to account for the 
discharge of their office : all in general, and 
in particular ; although they have re- 



ceived no more than an honorary pension, 
and have had no other duty but of offering 
up their prayers for us to the gods. And 
tail is not the case of single persons only, 
bat of whole tribes, as the ' Eumolpidse.' [1.] 
the 'Ceryces,' and all the others. Again, 
the trierarchs [2.] are by the law made ac- 
countable for their conduct ; although no 
public money hath been committed to their 
charge i although they have not embezzled 
lane portions of their revenue, and account- 
ed batfor a small part ; although they have 
not affected to confer bounties on you, 
while they really but restored your own 
property: no; they confessedly expended 
then* paternal fortunes to approve their 
aealoua affection for your service ; and not 
oar trierarchs alone, but the greatest assem- 
blies in the state, are bound to submit to 
the sentence of our tribunals. First, the 
law directs, that the council of Areopagus 
shall stand accountable to the proper officers, 
.and submit their august transactions to a 
legal examination : thus our greatest judicial 
body stands in perpetual dependence upon 
your decisions. Shall the members of this 
council then be precluded from the honour 
of a crown ?— Such has been the ordinance 
from times the most remote.— And have 
they had no regard to public honour ?— So 
scrupulous is their regard, that it is not 
*, sufficient that their conduct should 
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£1.3 Eumolpidse, fee.] Families (so called 
from their founders, Eumolpus ana Ceryx,) 
who had an hereditary right of priesthood. 



not be notoriously criminal, their least ir- 
regularity is severely punished ; a discipline 
too rigorous for our delicate orators. Again ; 
our lawgiver directs that the senate of Five 
Hundred shall be bound to account for their 
conduct : and so great diffidence doth he ex- 
press of those who have not yet rendered 
such an account, that in the very beginning 
of the law it is ordained, ( that no magistrate 
who hath not yet passed through the ordi- 
nary examination, shall be permitted to go 
abroad.' — But here a man may exclaim, 
' What ! In the name of Heaven, am I, be- 
cause I have been in office, to be confined to 
the city ? — Yes, and with good reason ;' lest, 
when you have secreted the public money, 
and betrayed your trust, you might enjoy 
your perfidy by flight. Again; the laws 
forbid the man who hath not yet accounted 
to the state, to dedicate any part of his ef- 
fects to religious purposes, to deposit any 
offering in a temple, to accept of any adop- 
tion into any family, to make any alienation 
of his property ; and to many other instances 
is the prohibition extended. In one word, 
our lawgiver hath provided that the fortunes 
of such persons shall be secured as a pledge 
to the community, until their accounts are 
fairly examined and approved. Nay, far- 
ther; suppose there be a man who hath 
neither received nor expended any part of 
the public money, but hath only been con- 
cerned in some affairs relative to the state ; 
even such a one is bound to submit his ac- 
counts to the proper officers. • But how can 
the man, who hath neither received nor ex- 
pended, pass such accounts ?' The law hath 
obviated this difficulty, and expressly pre- 
scribed the form of his accounts. It directs 
that it shall consist of this declaration : ' I 
have not received, neither have I disposed 
of any public money.* To confirm the truth 
of this, hear the laws themselves. 

The Laws. 

When Demosthenes therefore shall exult 
in his evasion, and insist that he is not to be 
accountable for the additional sum which he 
bestowed freely on the state, press him with 
this reply; 'It was, then your duty, De- 
mosthenes, to have permitted the usual and 
legal proclamation to be made: Who is dis- 
posed to prosecute ? and to have given an 
opportunity to every citizen that pleased to 
have urged on his part, that you bestowed 
no such additional sum ; but that, on the 
contrary, having been intrusted with ten 
talents for the repair of our fortifications, 
you really expended but a small part of this 
great sum. Do not assume an honour to 
which you have no pretensions ; do not 
wrest their suffrages from your judges ; do 
not act in presumptuous contempt of the 
laws, but with due submission yield to their 
guidance. Such is the conduct that must 
secure the freedom of our constitution.' 

As to the evasions on which these men 

[2.] The trierarchs.] See note on Philip I 
p. 0. 
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merely on their own authority, without any 
decree of yours. By these means it hap- 
pened, that the audience, and the managers, 
and the performers, were disturbed: and 
the men who obtained proclamations in the 
theatre, were really more honoured than 
those on whom the people conferred crowns. 
These had a place assigned for receiving 
these honours, the assembly; in no other 
place could proclamation be made: the 
others displayed their honours in the pre- 
sence of all the Greeks. The one obtained 
their crowns from your decree, by your per- 
mission: the others, without any decree. 
One of our statesmen, observing this, esta- 
blished a law by no means interfering with 
' that which respects persons crowned by the 
- people ; by no means tending to render this 
invalid : for it was not the assembly that 
was disturbed, but the theatre: nor was it 
his intention to contradict laws already es- 
tablished: our constitution forbids this. 
No: the law 1 mean solely regards those 
who are crowned, without a decree of the 
people, by their tribe or district ; those who 
give freedom to their slaves; those who re- 
ceive crowns from foreigners; and it ex- 
pressly provides, that no person shall make 
their slaves free in the theatre; no person 
shall be proclaimed as honoured with a crown 
by their tribe, by their district, or by any 
other people whatsoever, (these are the words 
of this law,) on pain of infamy to the herald 
who shall make such proclamation. 

Since then it is provided, that those crown- 
ed by the senate shall be proclaimed in the 
senate-house: those by the people, in the 
assembly: since it is expressly forbidden 
that men crowned by then* districts, or by 
their tribes, shall have proclamation made 
in the theatre; that no man may indulge 
an idle vanity, by public honours thus clan- 
destinely procured: since the law directs 
still farther, that no proclamation shall be 
made by any others, but by the senate, by 
the people, by the tribes, or by the districts 
respectively : if we deduct all these cases, 
what will remain but crowns conferred by 
foreigners? That I speak with truth, the 
law itself affords a powerful argument. It 
directs that the golden crown, conferred by 

J (reclamation in the theatre, shall be taken 
rom the person thus honoured, and conse- 
crated to Minerva. But who shall presume 
to impute so illiberal a procedure to the 
community of Athens ? Can the state, or 
can a private person be suspected of a spirit 
so sordid, that, when they themselves nave 
granted a crown, when it hath been just 
proclaimed, they should take it back again 
and dedicate it ? No. I apprehend that such 
dedication is made, because the crown is 
conferred by foreigners; that no man by 
valuing the affection of strangers at a higher 
rate than that of his country, may suffer 
corruption to steal into his heart. But 
when a crown hath been proclaimed in the 
assembly, is the person honoured bound to 
dedicate it ? No, he is allowed to possess 
it ; that not he alone, but his posterity, may 
retain such a memorial in then* family, and 
never suffer their affections to be alienated 



from their country. Hence hath the author 
of the law farther provided, that no pro- 
clamation shall be made in the theatre of 
any foreign crown, unless the people shall 
so direct by their decree; so the community, 
which is desirous of granting a crown to any 
of our citizens, may be obliged to send am- 
bassadors and solicit your permission, and 
the person crowned shall owe less gratitude 
to those who confer, this honour, than to 
you, by whose permission it is proclaimed. 
For the truth of this, consult the laws them- 
selves. 

The Laws, 



When these men therefore insidiously al- 
leged, that the law hath declared it allowa- 
ble to confer a crown, by virtue of a decree 
of the assembly, remember to make this 
reply : * True, If such a crown be offered by 
any other state; but if it be the gift of the 
Athenian people, the place of conferring it 
is determined. No proclamation is to be 
made but in the assembly/ Wrest and tor- 
ture this clause, ' and in no other place 
whatever,' to the utmost; still you can 
never prove that your decree hath not vio- 
lated the laws. 

There remains a part of this my accusa- 
tion, on which I must enlarge with the 
greatest care ; that which respects the pre- 
tence on which he hath pronounced this man 
worthy of the crown. These are the words 
of his decree : * And the herald shall make 
proclamation in the theatre, in presence of 
the Greeks, that the community of Athens 
hath crowned him, on account of his virtue 
and magnanimity ; and (what is still strong- 
er) for his constant and inviolable attach- 
ment to the interest of the state, through 
the course of all his counsels and admmtt- 
tration.' And, from henceforward, I have 
but to lay before you a plain simple detail} 
such as can give you no trouble in forming 
your determination. For it is my part* at 
the prosecutor, to satisfy you in this single 

B>int, that the praises here bestowed on 
emosthenes are false: that there never was 
a time in which he commenced faithful 
counsellor, far from persevering in any 
course of conduct advantageous to the state. 
If this be proved, Ctesiphon must at once 
stand justly condemned; for all our laws 
declare, that no man is to insert any false- 
hood in the public decrees. On the other 
hand, it is incumbent on the defendant to 
prove the contrary. You are to determine 
on the several allegations. Thus then I 
proceed. 

To enter into a minute examination of 
the life of Demosthenes, I fear might lead 
me into a detail too tedious. And why 
should I insist on such points, as the cir- 
cumstances of the indictment for his wound. 
brought before the Areopagus, against De- 
momeles his kinsman, ana the gashes he in- 
flicted on his own head ? Or why should I 
speak of the expedition under Cephisodotus, 
and the sailing of our fleet to the Hellespont, 
when Demosthenes acted as a trierarch ; en- 
tertained the admiral on board bis ship; 
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made him partaker of his table, of his sacri- 
fices and religious rites: confessed his just 
right to all those instances of affection, as 
an hereditary friend ; and yet when an im- 
peachment had been brought against him 
which affected his life, appeared as his accu- 
ser ? Why, again, should I take notice of 
his affair with Midias ; of the blows which 
he received in his office of director of the 
entertainments; or, how, for the sum of 
thirty mine, he compounded this insult, 
as well as the sentence which the people 
pronounced against Midias in the theatre ? 
These and the like particulars, I determine 
to pass over; not that I would betray the 
cause of justice ; not that I would recom- 
mend myself to favour by an affected ten- 
derness; but lest it should be objected, that 
I produce facts true indeed, but long since 
acknowledged and notorious. Say then, 
Ctesiphon; when the most heinous in- 
stances of this man's baseness are so incon- 
testably evident, that his accuser exposes 
himself to the censure not of advancing 
falsehoods, but of recurring to facts so long 
acknowledged and notorious; is he to be 
publicly honoured, or to be branded with 
infamy ? And shall you, who have presumed 
to form decrees equally contrary to truth 
and to the laws, insolently bid defiance to 
the tribunal, or feel the weight of public 
Justice? 

My objections to his public conduct shall 
be more explicit. I am informed that De- 
mosthenes, when admitted to his defence, 
means to enumerate four different periods, 
in which he was engaged in the administra- 
tion of affairs. One, and the first of these 
(as I am assured,) he accounts, that time in 
which we were at war with Philip for Am- 
phipolis. [1.] And this period he closes with 
the peace and alliance which we concluded, 
in consequence of the decree proposed by 
Philocrates, in which Demosthenes had 
equal share, as I shall immediately demon- 
strate. The second period he computes 
from the time in which we enjoyed this 
peace, down to that day when he put an end 
to a treaty that had, till then, subsisted; 
and himself proposed the decree for war. 
The third, from the time when hostilities 
were commenced, down to the fatal battle of 
ChasTonea. The fourth is this present time. 

Alter this particular specification, as I am 
informed, he means to call upon me, and to 
demand explicitly, on which of these four 
periods I found "my prosecution? and at 
what particular time I object to his admi- 
nistration, as inconsistent with the public 
interest ? Should I refuse to answer, should 
I attempt the least evasion or retreat, he 
boasts that he will pursue me, and tear off 
my disguise ; that lie will haul me to the 
tribunal, and compel me to reply. That I 
may, then, at once confound this presump- 
tion, and guard you against such artifice, I 
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£1*3 Of the several periods, and, indeed, 
all the political conduct of these contending 
statesmen, the translator hath already given 
the best account in his power, particularly 
in the ' History of the Life and Reign of 



thus explicitly reply; before these your 
judges, before the other citizens, spectators 
of this trial, before all the Greeks who have 
been solicitous to hear the event of this cause 
(and of these I see no small number, but 
rather more than ever yet known to attend 
on any public trial,) I thus reply, I say, that 
on every one of these four periods, which 
you have thus distinguished, is my accusa- 
tion founded. And If the gods vouchsafe 
me their assistance ; if the judges grant me 
an impartial hearing ; and, if my memory 
shall faithfully recall the several instances 
of your guilt ; I am fully confident that I 
shall demonstrate to this tribunal, that the 
preservation of the state is to be ascribed to 
the gods, and to those citizens who have 
conducted our affairs with a truly patriot 
and well tempered zeal; and, that all our 
calamities are to be imputed to Demosthenes 
as their real author. And, in this charge, 
I shall observe the very same method, which, 
as I am informed, he intends to use. 1 shall 
begin with speaking of his first period ; then 
proceed to the second and the third in order ; 
and conclude with observations on present 
affairs. To that peace then I now go back, 
of which you Demosthenes and Philocrates 
were the first movers. 

You had the fairest opportunity (Athe- 
nians) of concluding this first peace in con- 
junction with the general assembly of the 
Greeks, had certain persons suffered you to 
wait the return of our ambassadors, at that 
time sent through Greece to invite the states 
to ioin in the general confederacy against 
Philip ; and, in the progress of these nego- 
tiations, the Greeks would have freely ac- 
knowledged you the leading state. Of these 
advantages were you deprived by Demos- 
thenes and Philocrates, and by the bribes 
which they received in traitorous conspiracy 
against your government If, at first view, 
this assertion should seem incredible to any 
in this tribunal, let such attend to what is 
now to be advanced, just as men set down to 
the accounts of money a long time since ex- 
pended. We sometimes come from home, 
possessed with false opinions of the state of 
such accounts. But when the several sums 
have been exactly collected, there is no man 
of a temper so obstinate as to dissemble, or 
to refuse his assent to the truth of that 
which the account itself exhibits. Hear me, 
in the present cause, with dispositions of the 
same kind. And if, with respect to past tran- 
sactions, any one among you who hath come 
hither possessed with an opinion, that De- 
mosthenes never yet appeared as advocate 
for the interests of Philip, in dark confe- 
deracy with Philocrates ; if any man, I say, 
be so persuaded, let him suspend his judg- 
ment, and neither assent nor deny, until he 
hath heard, (for justice requires this.) And, 
if I shall.obtain your attention to a brief re- 
cital of these periods, and to the decree which 
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Philip/ To attempt to illustrate the his- 
torical transactions here mentioned or al- 
luded to, by large notes, would only be to 
repeat what he hath already laid before the 
public 
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Demosthenes and Philocrates jointly pro- 
posed; if the fair state of truth itself shall 
convict Demosthenes of having proposed 
many decrees in concert with Philocrates, 
relative to the former peace and alliance ; 
of having flattered Philip and his ambas- 
sadors with a most abandoned and shame- 
ful servility; of having precipitated our ne- 
gotiations without waiting the return of 
our deputies ; and forced the people into a 
separate peace, without the concurrence of 
the general convention of the Greeks ; of 
having betrayed Cersobleptes, king of 
Thrace, the friend and ally of this state, 
into the hands of Philip; if 1 shall clearly 
prove these points, I make but this reason- 
able request, that in the name of Heaven, 
you would concur with me, that, during 
the first of these four periods, his adminis- 
tration hath been by no means excellent. I 
shall proceed in such a manner, that you 
may accompany me without any difficulty. 
Philocrates proposed a decree, by which 
Philip was admitted to send hither his he- 
ralds and ambassadors to treat about a peace 
and an alliance. This decree was accused 
as a violation of the law : the time of trial 
came: Lycinus, who had first moved for 
this trial, now appeared as prosecutor ; Phi- 
locrates entered on his defence ; in this he 
was assisted by Demosthenes; and Philo- 
crates escaped. Then came the time in 
which Thernistocles was archon. During 
his magistracy, Demosthenes obtains a seat 
in the senate, as a member of that body, 
without any [1.] immediate right or any re- 
versionary title, but by intrigue and bribery ; 
and this in order to support Philocrates 
with all his power and interest, as the event 
itself discovered. For Philocrates prevailed 
still farther, so as to obtain another decree, 
by which it was resolved to choose ten de- 
puties, who should repair to Philip, and re- 
J[uire him to send hither ambassadors, with 
ull powers to conclude a peace. Of these 
Demosthenes was one. At his return to the 
city, he applauded the treaty; his report 
was exactly consonant with that of the other 
deputies ; and he alone, of all the senators, 
moved, that we should proceed to a solemn 
ratification of the treaty with Philip's minis- 
ters. 

Thus did he complete the work which 
Philocrates began. The one allows these 
ministers to repair to Athens ; the other ra- 
tifies the negotiation. — What I am now to 
observe, demands your utmost attention. 
Through the course of this treaty, the other 
deputies (who, upon a change of affairs, 
were exposed to all the malignity of Demos- 
thenes,) had scarcely any transactions with 
the ministers of Macedon. The great agents 
woe Demosthenes and Philocrates, and 
with good reason ; for they had not only 
acted as deputies, but had also been authors 
of the decrees which secured these impor- 
tant points ; first, that you should not wait 

[1.] Without any, &c. i. «.] Not chosen 
by lot into the office of a senator, nor ap- 
pointed conditionally, to fill the place of an- 
other on whom the lot had fallen, but who 



the return of the ambassadors, sent to unite 
the Greeks against Philip; that you should 
conclude this treaty separately, and not in 
conjunction with the Greeks : secondly, that 
you should resolve not only to conclude a 
peace, but an alliance with Philip; that if 
any of the states preserved a regard for us, 
they might at once be confounded with de- 
spair, when, at the very time that you were 
prompting them to war, they found you 
not only concluding a peace, but entering 
into a strict alliance with the enemy: ana, 
lastly, that Cersobleptes should be excluded 
from the treaty ; that he should be denied a 
share in this alliance and this peace, at the 
very time when his kingdom was threaten- 
ed with an immediate invasion* 

The prince, whose gold purchased these 
important points, is by no means to be so 
cused. Before the treaty wag concluded, 
and previously to his solemn engagement^ 
we cannot impute it as a crime, that he 
pursued his own interest!. But the men, 
who traitorously resigned into his hands the 
strength and security of the state, should 
justly feel the severest effects of your resent- 
ment. He then, who now declares himself 
the enemy of Alexander; Demosthenes, 
who at that time was the enemy of Philip; 
he, who objects to me my connexions of 
friendship with Alexander, proposed a de- 
cree utterly subversive of the regular and 
gradual course of public business, by which 
the magistrates were to convene an assem- 
bly on the 8th of the month ElapheboUon, 
a day destined to the sacrifices and religious 
ceremonies in honour of jEsculapius, when 
the rites were just preparing. And, what 
was the pretence for choosing this solemn 
festival, on which no assembly hath ever 
been remembered ? * In order,' saith he. 
* that if ambassadors should arrive from 
Macedon, the people may, as soon as possi- 
ble, deliberate on sending their deputies to 
Philip.' Thus, before the ambassadors had 
yet appeared, an assembly was secured to 
favour them ; you were at once precluded 
from all the advantages which time might 
produce; and your transactions fatally pre- 
cipitated, that you might conclude this 
treaty separately, not in conjunction with 
the Greeks, on the return of your ambassa- 
dors. After this, the ministers of Philip 
arrived at Athens; ours were still abroad, 
labouring to stir up the Greeks against Ma- 
cedon. Then did Demosthenes obtain 
another decree, by which it was resolved, 
that you should take into consideration, 
not only a peace, but an alliance; and mis 
(without waiting for the return of your am- 
bassadors,) immediately after the festival 
of Bacchus, on the 18th day of the month. 
For the truth of this, I appeal to the de- 
crees. 

The Decrees. 

After these festivals, our assemblies were 

might die, or whose character might not be 
approved, upon the scrutiny previously ne- 
cessary to a citizen's entering into any pub- 
lic office or station. 
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flatterer, when he had been the first that 
received advice of Philip's death, from the 
emissaries of Charidemus, pretended a 
divine vision, and, with a shameless lie, de- 
dared that this intelligence had been con- 
veyed to him, not by Charidemus, but by 
Jupiter and Minerva. Thus he dared to 
boast, that these divinities, by whom he had 
sworn falsely in the day, had condescended 
to hold communication with him in the 
night, and to inform him of futurity. Seven 
days had now scarcely elapsed, since the 
death of his daughter, when this wretch, 
before he had performed the usual rites of 
mourning, before he had duly paid her 
funeral honours, crowned his head with a 
chaplet, put on his white robe, made a 
solemn sacrifice, in despite of law and de- 
cency ; and this when he had lost his child, 
the first, the only child that had ever called 
him by the tender name of father. I say 
not this to insult his misfortunes; I mean 
but to display his real character. For he 
who hates his children, he who is a bad pa- 
rent, cannot possibly prove a good minister. 
He who is insensible to that natural affection 
which should engage his heart to those who 
are most intimate and near to him, can never 
feel a greater regard to your welfare than to 
that of strangers. He who acts wickedly in 
private life, cannot prove excellent in his 
public conduct; he who is base at home, 
can never acquit himself with honour when 
sent to a strange country in a public cha- 
racter. For it u not the man, but the scene 
that changes. 

By what fortunate revolution he hath 
been enabled to assume a new character (for 
I now come to the second period;) whence 
it is, that Philocrates, for the same conduct 
in which he was equally concerned, hath 
been impeached ana condemned to exile, 
while Demosthenes supports his station, 
and maintains the power of impeaching 
others ; and by what means this abandoned 
wretch hath been enabled to plunge you 
into such calamities ; these are points which 
merit your peculiar attention. 

When Philip, then, had possessed himself 
of Thermopylae by surprise ; when, contrary 
to all expectation, he had subverted the 
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of this transaction from Plutarch, together 
with the reflections of the biographer. 

* Demosthenes, having received private 
information of Philip's death, in order to 
inspirit his countrymen, appeared in the se- 
nate with an air of gaiety, pretending to 
have seen a vision, which promised some 
good fortune to the Athenians. Immediately 
after, arrives an express with a full account 
of this event. The people in a transport of 
joy sacrifice to the gods, for the good tidings, 
and decree a crown to Pausanias. On this 
occasion Demosthenes appeared in public, 
with a chaplet on his head, and in splendid 
attire, although it was but the seventh day 
from the death of his daughter, as jEschines 
observes, who discovers nis own want of 
firmness and elevation, by reproaching him 
on this account as devoid of natural affec- 
tion. As if tears and lamentations were the 



cities of the Phocians ; when he had raised 
the state of Thebes to a degree of power too 
great (as we then thought) for the times, or 
for our interest ; when we were in such con- 
sternation that our effects were all collected 
from the country, and deposited within these 
walls ; the severest indignation was expres- 
sed against the deputies m general, who had 
been employed in the negotiation of the 
peace; bnt principally, and above all others, 
against Philocrates and Demosthenes; be- 
cause they had not only been concerned in 
the deputation, but were the first movers 
and authors of the decree for peace. It hap* 
pened, at this juncture, that a difference 
arose between Demosthenes and Philocrates, 
nearly on the same occasion which you your- 
selves suspected must produce animosities 
between them. The ferment which arose 
from hence, together with the natural dis- 
temper of his mind, produced such counsels, 
as nothing but an abject terror could dictate, 
together with a malignant jealousy of the 
advantages which Philocrates derived from 
his corruption. He concluded, that by in- 
veighing against his colleagues, and against 
Philip, Philocrates must inevitably fall; 
that the other deputies must be in danger; 
that he himself must gain reputation ; and, 
notwithstanding his baseness and treachery 
to his friends, he must acquire the character 
of a consummate patriot The enemies of 
our tranquillity perceived his designs ; they at 
once invited him to the gallery, and extolled 
him as the only man who disdained to betray 
the public interest for a bribe. The moment 
he appeared, he kindled up the flame of war 
and confusion. He it was, Athenians* who 
first found out the Serrian fort, and Doris* 
kum, and Ergiske, and Murgiske, and Ga- 
nos, and Gamdes, places whose very nui-m 
were hitherto utterly unknown; and such 
was his power in perverting and perplexing, 
that, if Philip declined to send his ministers 
to Athens, he represented it as a contemp- 
tuous insult on the state ; if he did send them, 
they were spies, and not ministers; if he in- 
clined to submit his disputes with us to some 
impartial mediating state, no equal umpire 
could be found, he said, between us and 
Philip. This prince gave us up the Halo- 
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infallible signs of tenderness and sensibility, 
he objects to him that he bore his misfor- 
tunes with composure. I do not say that it 
was right to wear chaplets, and to offer 
sacrifices, upon the death of a prince who 
had used his good fortune with so much 
moderation. It was rather base and un- 

Renerous to pay him honours, and enroll 
im among then* citizens, when alive ; and, 
when he had been killed, to break out into 
such extravagances, to insult over his dead 
body, and to sing hymns of joy, as if they 
themselves 'had performed some great ex- 
ploit. But I can by no means condemn 
Demosthenes, for leaving it to the women 
to mourn over the misfortunes of his family, 
and exerting himself in what he deemed the 
service of hu country upon this emergency.' 
Plut. in Fit. Demoath. 
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nesus. But he insisted that we should not 
receive it, unless it was declared, not that 
he ' resigned' but * restored :' thus cavilling 
about syllables. And, to crown all his con- 
duct* by paying public honours to those who 
had earned their arms into Thessaly and 
Magnesia under the command of Aristode- 
mus, in direct violation of the treaty, he 
dissolved the peace, and prepared the way 
for calamity and war. 

Yes, but by the alliance of the Eubceans 
and the Thebans, did he (for thus he boasts) 
surround our city with walls of brass and 
adamant. But the truth is, Athenians, 
that in these transactions he committed no 
leas than three most enormous offences, of 
which you are utterly uninformed. Although 
1 am impatient to come to that grand article, 
the alliance of the Thebans, yet, for the sake 
of order, I must begin with that of the 
Eubceans. 

You, my countrymen! had received 
many and great injuries from Mnesar- 
etius the Chalcidian, the father of Cnllias 
and Taurusthenes (the man whom he hath 
now presumed, for the sake of a wretch- 
ed bribe, to enroll among the citizens of 
Athens,) and also from Themisan the Ere- 
trian, who, in time of profound peace, 
wrested Oropus from you. Yet you con- 
sented to bury all this in oblivion, and, 
when the Thebans had invaded Euboea, in 
order to enslave the cities, within five days 
you appeared in their defence, with a power- 
ful armament ; and, before thirty days had 
yet elapsed, you obliged the Thebans to 
capitulate, ana to evacuate the island. Thus 
absolute masters of Euboea, you reinstated 
its cities and communities in all their privi- 
leges ; you generously and equitably relied 
on their faith, and thought it nighly unjust 
to retain the memory of ancient animosities, 
when they implicitly resigned themselves to 
your honour. Yet to these important obli- 
gations the people of Chalds did by no 
means make the due returns. On the con' 
trary, when you had passed into Euboea, to 
assist Plutarch, at first indeed you were re- 
ceived with all the appearances of friendship ; 
but when once we nad advanced beyond 
Tamynas, and passed the eminence named 
Cotyueum, Callias now perceiving that we 
had encamped in a dangerous situation, 
from whence it was impossible to disengage 
ourselves but by a victory, and where we 
could receive no reinforcement either by 
sea or land ; this Callias, I say, on whom 
Demosthenes, having received his bribes, so 
freely lavishes his applause, collected an 
army from all quarters of Euboea, which he 
reinforced with a detachment sent in by 
Philip : while his brother Taurosthenes, he 
who so graciously salutes and smiles upon 
every citisen, brought down his band of 
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[1.] In the race.] In the original, ' the 
runner in the long race.' And whatever air 
of ridicule the speaker affects to throw upon 
this accomplishment, the foot-race, it is well 
known, held a distinguished rank among the 
athletic exercises of Greece. The common 
course was a stadium, or 625 feet Some- 



mercenaries from Phocis, and both advanced 
with a firm purpose to destroy us. And, 
had not the same deity graciously inter- 
posed to save our army, and had not all our 
forces, both infantry and cavalry, performed 
extraordinary acts of valour at the Hippo- 
drome of Tamynas, < and after a complete 
victory obliged the enemy to lay down their 
arms, the state must have been exposed to 
a defeat the most disgraceful. For a defeat 
is not of itself the greatest of calamities; 
but, when that defeat is the consequence of 
an engagement with dishonourable enemies, 
then the calamity is doubled. 

Yet, notwithstanding this treatment, you 
were again reconciled to these people. And 
Callias, now restored to your favour, pre- 
served appearances for a little time, out 
soon returned with extraordinary violence 
to his natural dispositions. His pretence 
was, to form a convention of the Eubcean 
states at Chalcis; his real design, to fortify 
the island against us, and to secure to him- 
self a sovereignty of peculiar importance. 
And, hoping to prevail on Philip to assist 
him in this design, he went over to Mace- 
don ; was constantly in Philip's train, and 
came to be regarded as one of those who are 
styled his companions. But, having forfeit- 
ed this princes favour by his offences, he 
was obliged to fly and, having rendered 
himself obnoxious at Thebes, he retired 
from that city also; and thus his course of 
conduct, more uncertain and variable than 
the Euripus that flows by his native habita- 
tion, involved him in the resentment both 
of the Thebans and of Philip. In the 
midst of his confusion and perplexity, when 
an army was actually preparing to march 
against "him, he saw but one resource left, 
and this was to prevail on the Athenians, 
by acknowledging him as their confederate, 
to enter into solemn engagements to defend 
him if attacked, by any enemy : and it was 
evident he must he attacked, unless you 
were to prevent it Possessed with this 
design he sent hither his deputies, Glaucetes 
Empedon, and Diodorus, so distinguished 
in the race, [1.] who came with airy hopes 
for the people, but with money for Demos- 
thenes and his associates. And three mate- 
rial points there were, for all of which he 
then bargained: first, that he should not be 
disappointed of our alliance: for if the 
Athenians were to remember his former of- 
fences, and to reject him as a confederate, 
he had but one melancholy alternative, 
either to fly from Chalcis, or to suffer him- 
self to be taken and put to death : with such 
formidable powers were both Philip and the 
Thebans now preparing to surround him. In 
the second place, the manager and mover of 
this alliance was to contrive (and for this gold 
was liberally bestowed^that the Chalcidians 

times 'the racers returned back agair, per- 
forming what was called diavXot, or the 
* double course.' But the &o\txo&p6n<x (as 
Diodorus is here styled) was the man who 
could continue his career for twelve stadia or 
more. 
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ihould not be obliged to attend the conven- 
tion held at Athens. The third point was, 
that they should be excused from paying 
their contributions. Nor was Callias defeated 
in any one of these schemes. No. [1.1 This 
Demosthenes, this foe to tyrants, as he calls 
himself, this man whom Cteslphon declares 
a faithful minister, betrayed the most criti- 
cal interests of the state, and by his decree 
obliged us to take up arms, on every occasion, 
in defence of the Chalcidians. This was the 
purport, though not the formal style of the 
decree : to secure his point in the most deli- 
cate and least offensive manner, he artfully 
changed a single phrase, and ordained that 
the Chalcidians should take up arms, if on 
any occasion the Athenians should be at- 
tacked. But as to the acknowledgement of 
our superiority in the general convention ; 
as to obliging the confederates to pay their 
subsidies, the great support of war ; these 
articles he entirely gave up: he who dis- 
guises the basest actions by the most ho- 
nourable names : whose importunity oblig- 
ed you to declare, that you were resolved to 
send assistance to any of the Greeks that 
needed it : but that you must suspend all 
farther engagements of alliance; which 
should be formed only with those whose good 
offices you at first had experienced. To 
prove the truth of my assertions, I produce 
the instrument of Callias, the treaty of al- 
liance, and the decree. 

The Decree. 

Nor is it his most heinous offence, that he 
hath sold our interests, our rights of prece- 
dency, and our subsidies; what I have now 
to produce must be acknowledged still more 
enormous. For to such a pitch of insolence 
and extravagance did Callias proceed, and 
to such sordid corruption did Demosthenes 
descend, he whom Cteslphon hath thus ap- 
plauded, that they contrived, in your pre- 
sence, in your view, in the midst of your 
attention, to defraud you of the contribu- 
tions from Oreum, and of those from Ere- 
trla, to the amount of ten talents. And, 
when the representatives of these states had 
appeared in Athens, they sent them back to 
Chalcis, to assist in what was called the 
convention of Euboea. By what means, 
and by what iniquitous practices, they effect- 
ed this, will deserve your serious regard. 

I am then to inform you, that Callias was 
now no longer satisfied to negotiate with us 
by his emissaries: he appeared in person: 
he rose up and addressed himself to the as- 
sembly, in a speech concerted by Demos- 
thenes. He told us that he was just arrived 
from Peloponnesus, where he had been late- 
ly employed in settling the subsidies which 
each city was to pay, m order to support a 
war against Philip ; the whole amounting to 
a hundred talents. He distinguished the 
sums to be paid by each state. The contri- 
butions of all the Achssans and Megaraans he 
rated at sixty, those of the cities of Euboea 
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[1.] See History of the Life of Philip, 
book iv. sec. 2. 



at forty talents; a sum, m he o b se r v ed , 
sufficient to maintain a formidable arma- 
ment, both by sea and land. Many other 
Grecian states were ready to join in this 
supply, so that there would be no deficiency 
either in money or in forces. These were 
the effects of his public negotiations: but 
he had besides carried on some secret trans- 
actions which were not to be explained: of 
these some of our own cJHaens wen wit- 
nesses: and then he called on Demosthenes 
by name, and required him to confirm tint 
by his testimony. With a face of gravity 
and importance, Demosthenes then arose; 
bestowed the most extravagant applause on 
Callias; and pretended to be weu acquakttV 
ed with his secret transactions. He declared 
himself ready to report the success of Ins 
own embassy to Peloponnesus, and of that 
to Acaraania. The sum of all was mis, 
that, by his means, the whole body of the 
Peloponnesians, and all the Axarnanians, 
were ready to march against Philip ; that 
the amount of their several contributions 
would be sufficient to complete an arma- 
ment of one hundred ships of war, ten 
thousand infantry, and one thousand horse: 
that to these were to be added the *\rmn^ 
forces of each state: from Peloponnesus 
more than two thousand heavy-armed foot, 
and from Acarnania the same number : that 
all these states had freely resigned the chief 
command to you; and that their prepara- 
tions were not fixed to some distant time, 
but were to be completed by the 16th of the 
month Anthesterion, as by his direction and 
appointment, the states were to hold their 
convention at Athens, at the time of full 
moon. For in these cases the man acts a 
distinguished and peculiar part. Other 
boasters, when they advance then; falsehoods, 
are careful to express themselves in vague 
and obscure terms, from a just dread of bang 
detected. But Demosthenes, when he wocua 
obtrude his impostures, first adds an oath to 
his lie, and imprecates all the vengeance of 
Heaven on his own head. And then, if be 
is to assure us of events, which he know? 
will never be, he has the hardiness to assign 
their particular times; if to persuade us 
that he has negotiated with those he never 
saw, he enters into a distinct detail of their 
names ; thus insinuating himself into your 
confidence, and imitating the natural and 
explicit manner of those who speak truth; 
so that he is doubly an object of detestation, 
as he is base ana false, and as he would 
confound all the marks of truth and ho- 
nesty. 

When he had finished, he presented a de- 
cree to the secretary, longer than the Iliad, 
more frivolous than the speeches which he 
usually delivers, or than the life which he 
hath led ; filled with hopes never to be grati- 
fied, and with armaments never to be raised. 
And while he diverted your attention from 
his fraud, while he kept you in suspense 
by his flattering assurances, he seized the 
favourable moment to make his grand at- 
tack, and moved, that ambassadors should 
be sent to Eretria, who should entreat the 
Eretrians (because such entreaties were 
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of Latona, and of Minerva; may their 
lands never yield their fruits; may their 
women never bring forth children of the 
human form, but hideous monsters ; may 
their herds be accursed with unnatural bar- 
renness ; may all their attempts in war, all 
their transactions in peace, be ever unsuc- 
cessful! may total ruin for ever pursue 
them, their families, and their descendants ! 
and may they never (these are the very 
terms) appease the offended deities, either 
Apollo, or Diana, or Latona, or Minerva; 
but may all their sacrifices be for ever re- 
jected !' To confirm the truth of this, let the 
oracle be read ; listen to the imprecations, 
and call to mind the oath by which your 
ancestors were engaged, in conjunction with 
the other Amphictyons. 

The Oracle, 

Still shall these tow'rs their ancient pride 

maintain; 
Nor force, nor valour, e'er their rampart 

gain; 
Till Amphitrite, queen of azure waves, 
The hallow'd lands of sov'reign Phoebus 

laves; 
Till, round his seat, her threat'ning surges 

roar, 
And burst tumult'ous on the sacred shore. 

The Oath, 

THE IMPRECATION. 

Yet, notwithstanding these imprecations, 
notwithstanding the solemn oath, and the 
oracle, which to this day remain upon re- 
cord, did the Locrians ana the Amphissseans, 
or to speak more properly, their magistrates, 
lawless and abandoned men, once more 
cultivate this district, restore the devoted 
and accursed harbour, erect buildings there, 
exact taxes from all ships that put into 
this harbour, and, by their bribes, corrupt 
some of the pylagorae who had been sent to 
Delphi, of which number Demosthenes was 
one. For, being chosen into this office, he 
received a thousand drachmae from the 
Amphissseans, to take no notice of their 
transactions, in the Amphictyonic council. 
And it was stipulated still farther, that, for 
the time to come, they should pay him at 
Athens an annual sum of twenty mlnse, out 
of their accursed and devoted revenues; 
for which he was to use his utmost efforts, 
on every occasion, to support the interest 
of the Amphissseans in this city ; a transac- 
tion which served but to give still farther 
evidence to this melancholy truth, that, 
whenever he hath formed connexions with 
any people, any private persons, any sove- 
reign magistrates, or any free communities, 
he nath never failed to involve them in ca- 
lamities the most deplorable. For, now, 
behold how Heaven and fortune asserted 
their superior power against this impiety of 
the Amphissaeans ! 

In the archonship of Theophrastus, when 
Diognetus was ieromnemon, you chose, 
for pylagorae, Midias (that man, who on 



many accounts I wish were still alive,) and 
Thrasycles ; and with these was I Joined in 
commission. On our arrival at Delphi, it 
happened, that the ieromnemon Diognetus 
was Instantly seized with a fever, ana that 
Midias also shared the same misfortune. 
The other Amphictyons assembled: when 
some persons, who wished to approve them- 
selves the zealous friends of this state, in- 
formed us, that the Amphissaeans, now ex- 
posed to the power of the Thebans, and 
studious to pay them the most servile adu- 
lation, had introduced a decree against this 
city, by which a fine of fifty talents was to 
be imposed on the community of Athens, 
because we had deposited some golden shields 
in the new temple, before it had been com- 
pletely finished, which bore the following, 
and a very just inscription : 

'By the Athenians: taken from the 
Medes and Thebans, when they fought 
against the Greeks.' 

The ieromnemon sent for me, and de- 
sired that 1 should repair to the Amphic- 
tyons, and speak in defence of the dty, 
which I had myself determined to do. But, 
scarcely had 1 begun to speak, on my first 
appearance in the assembly, (where I rose 
with some warmth as the absence of the 
other deputies increased my solicitude,) 
when I was interrupted by the clamours of 
an Amphissaean, a man of outrageous inso- 
lence, who seemed a total stranger to polite- 
ness, and was perhaps driven to this ex- 
travagance by some evil genius. He began 
thus :— « Ye Greeks, were ye possessed with 
the least degree of wisdom, ye would not 
suffer the name of the Athenians to be men- 
tioned at this time; ye would drive them 
from the temple, as the objects of divine 
wrath' He then proceeded to take notice 
of our alliance with the Phocians, which 
the decree of Crobylus had formed; and 
loaded the state with many other odious 
imputations, which I then could not hear 
with temper, and which I cannot now re- 
collect but with pain. His speech fofl«nmrf 
me to a degree of passion, greater than I 
had ever felt through my whole life. Among 
other particulars, on which I shall not now 
enlarge, it occurred to me to take notice of 
the impiety of the Amphissaeans, with re- 
spect to the consecrated land which I pointed 
out to the Amphictyons, from the place 
where I then stood, as the temple rose 
above the Cyrrhaean plain, and commanded 
the whole prospect or that district. ' You 
see,' said I, 'ye Amphictyons, how this tract 
hath been occupied by the people of Am- 
phissa : you see the nouses and factories 
they have there erected. Your own eyes 
are witnesses, that this accursed and devoted 
harbour is completely furnished with build- 
ings. You yourselves know, and need not 
any testimony, that they have exacted du- 
ties, and raised large sums of wealth, from 
this harbour.' I then produced the oracle, 
the oath of our ancestors, and the impreca- 
tion by which it was confirmed ; and made 
a solemn declaration, that, ' for the people 
of Athens, for myself, far my children, and 
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fleets and armies, and whole cities, have 
been completely destroyed by his adminis- 
tration ; and, m my opinion, neither Phry- 
rondas, nor Eurybatus, nor any of those 
most distinguished by their villanies in 
former times, have been equal to this man 
in the arts of imposture and deceit: this 
man, who (hear it, O earth ; hear it, all ye 
gods, and all of human race who have the 
least regard to truth !) dares to meet the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens, and shamelessly 
assert, that the Thebans were induced to 
the confederacy with us, not by the con- 
juncture of their affairs, not by the terror 
which possessed them, nor yet by our re- 
putation; but by the negotiations of De- 
mosthenes. True it is. that before this 
time we sent many ambassadors to Thebes, 
all of them united with that state in the 
strictest connexions. First we sent our ge- 
neral Thrasybulus, a man highest above all 
others in the confidence of the Thebans: 
after him, Thraso, on whom the Thebans 
conferred the honours of hospitality : then 
again, Leodamas, nothing inferior to De- 
mosthenes in the powers of eloquence, and 
in my opinion a .much more pleasing speak- 
er : Arcnidemus, another powerful speaker, 
whose attachment to Thebes had exposed 
him to considerable danger: Aristophon, 
the popular leader, who had long incurred 
the censure of being in his heart a Boeotian. 
Add to these, Pyrandrus, the public speaker, 
who is yet alive. And yet not one of these 
was ever able to prevail on them to unite 
in alliance with our state. I know the 
cause : but I must not insult their calami- 
ties^— The truth is (as 1 conceive,) that 
when Philip had wrested Nicsea from them, 
and delivered it to the Thessalians ; when 
he had transferred the war from Phocis to 
the very walls of Thebes, that war which 
he had before repelled, from the territories 
of Bceotia; and when, to crown all, he had 
seized* and fortified, and fixed his garrison 
in Elataea, then did their fears of approach- 
ing ruin force them to apply to Athens: 
and then did you march out and appear at 
Thebes with all your power, both of infan- 
try and cavalry, before Demosthenes had 
ever proposed one syllable about an alliance. 
For it was the times, present terror, and the 
necessity of uniting with you, which then 
brought you to Thebes; not Demosthenes. 
Ana let it be observed, that in these his 
negotiations he committed three capital of- 
fences against the state. In the first place, 
when Philip made war onus, only in name, 
but in reality pointed all his resentment 
against Thebes (as appears sufficiently from 
the event, and needs not any farther evi- 
dence,) he insidiously concealed this, of 
which it so highly concerned us to be in- 
formed; and pretending that the alliance 
now proposed was not the effect of the pre- 
sent conjuncture, but of his negotiations, 
he first prevailed on the people not to de- 
bate about conditions, but to be satisfied 
that the alliance was formed on any terms : 
and, having secured this point, he gave up 
all Bceotia to the power of Thebes, by in- 
serting this clause in the decree, that, if 



any city should revolt from the Thebans, 
the Athenians would grant their assistance 
to such of the Boeotians only as should be 
resident in Thebes: thus concealing his. 
fraudulent designs in specious terms, and 
betrayi^ us into his real purposes, accord- 
ing to his usual practice ; as if the Boeotians, 
who had really laboured under the most 

Sievous oppression, were to be fully satis- 
d with the fine periods of Demosthenes, 
and to forget all resentment of the wrongs 
which they had suffered. — Then, as to the 
expenses of the war, two thirds of these he 
imposed on us who were the farthest re- 
moved from danger, and one third only on 
the Thebans ; for which, as well as all his 
other measures, he was amply bribed. And 
with respect to the command, that of the 
fleet, he indeed divided between us; the ex- 
pense he imposed entirely on Athens, and 
that of the land-forces (if I am to speak se- 
riously, I must insist upon it,) he absolutely 
transferred to the Thebans ; so that, during 
this whole war, our general Stratocles had 
not so much authority as might enable him 
to provide for the security of his soldiers. 
Ana here I do not urge offences too trivial 
for the regard of other men. No. I speak 
them freely ; all mankind condemns them ; 
and you yourselves are conscious of them : 
yet will not be roused to resentment. For 
so completely hath Demosthenes habituated 
you to his offences, that you now hear them 
without emotion or surprise. But this 
should not be : they should excite your ut- 
most indignation, and meet their just pu- 
nishment, if you would preserve those re- 
mains of fortune which are still left to 
Athens. 

A second and a much more grievous of- 
fence did he commit in clandestinely taking 
away all authority of our senate, all the ju- 
risdiction of our popular assembly, and 
transferring them from Athens to the cita- 
del of Thebes, by virtue of that clause which 
gave the magistrates of Bceotia a share in 
all councils and transactions. And such an 
uncontrolled power did he assume, that he 
rose publicly in the assembly, and declared 
that he would go as ambassador whither he 
himself thought proper, although not au- 
thorized by your commission ; and, if any 
of the generals should attempt to control 
him, he declared (as a warning to our ma- 
gistrates to acknowledge his sovereign pow- 
er, and as a means of accustoming them to 
implicit submission) that he would ' com- 
mence a suit for establishing the pre-emi- 
nence of the speaker's gallery over the gene- 
ral's pavilion r for that the state had derived 
more advantages from him in this gallery, 
than ever it had gained from the generals in 
their pavilions. Then, by his false musters 
in the contract for the foreign troops, he 
was enabled to secrete large sums of the 
money destined to the military service. 
And by hiring ten thousand of these troops 
of the Amphissssaus, in spite of all my re- 
monstrances, all my earnest solicitations in 
the assembly, he involved the state in the 
most perilous difficulties, at a time when 
the loss of these foreign troops had left us 
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think you h it this time the object of 
Philip's mot ardent wishes? Wn It not 
separately, and our foreign trooput Am- 
phitea separately, and thus take ssmntan 
of the general despair Into which the Greeks 



he complains of the grievous injury. .And 
rally base, hath obtained any cimldn-able 

I Hnmw to apeak of a third offence, and 
this still mom nelnou. than the other*. 
Philip by no mean, despised the Greek. : 

devoid of all leruel that by a general engage- 
ment he must set hi* whole power to the 
haurd of a day; he was mill lurllricil In 

the point of sending deputies for thia pur- 
pose, while the Theben magistrates, Oh their 
parta, were alarmed at the approaching dan- 

ejastardiy speaker, "--*■' " 
■ tie. that prese 

ch tEiugtil ir 

on the point of making a separate peace, 



liii iinin 

ill [lilt I, 
Itlmlof 



a peace should, or nou 
I with Philip, but with I 
g the Bosnian chiefr, by 

p.il.lir prn.^nmtion, thattheywe 
'Turn h£ portion of -—'-"— ■ 
by Minerva (whorr 



m of their bribe. : 

.. .. ...horn It seems Phidias 

ie for the rue of Demoathenea, in hi. 
vile trade of fraud and perjury) that, If any 
man .hould utter one word of making peace 
with Philip, lieliiiimJf with his own handn, 
tatlng in thl. the conduct of Cleoplion', whn 
In the war with Lacenemon, aa we an In- 
formed, brought destruction U]ion the state. 
[1.] But when the magistrates of Thebes 



the battle of Gveicum, the I 



their march, and proposed to you to cumuli 

about a peace, then waa he abaoloteh; 

' itJci he rose up in the assembly; he 

declared that he himself would move 

my) that you ahould send ambassador: 
the Thebnns, to demand a passage 
lugh their territory, for your forces, in 

— jugh shame, and fearing Quit they might 
really be thought to have betrayed Greece, 
were ihe magistrates of Thebea tttvertrd 
from all thought- of peace, and hurried at 
Itheneldof nettle, p.] 
here let tu recall to mind i 



in A those nj. 






rthieaa, Irfl 

■ta ™lht 

In which thou hast plunged ihy rttTf Ck, 

should he claim It, can you nearrabt your 

i_j! — ,i_ -_j !.„.■. .(,, nmno— ^ ,„„, 

perished with them I 

merit, and Imagine 

n this tribunal, but 



In th. 

is 



:~; 



ic I ram-ill, -.j, nt rlie pathetic stories 
eat characters to be presented on 
or at the insensibility of their 
What inhabitant of Greece, 
nan creature, who hath Imbibed 



: when be rem 
nothing; else, t 
when the tragn 



bers, If he I 

were to be 

when the llate was well governed, 

reeled by faithful ministers; a he 



to excite the inmd to gkt- 
llves in fighting 'bravely 



sslES upon to necUe'fm war. " 
[Tj^« V History of Philip, b. K 
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for their country, the people had maintain- 
ed to this their age of maturity. That now, 
having furnished them with complete suits 
of armour, they dismiss them (with prayers 
for their prosperity) to attend to their re- 
spective affairs ; and invite them to aspire 
to the highest offices of the state. 

Such were the proclamations in old times. 
But such are not now heard. And, were 
the herald to introduce the person who had 
made these children orphans, what could he 
«ay, or what could he proclaim ? Should 
he speak In the form prescribed in this de- 
cree, yet the odious truth would still force 
itself upon you, it would seem to strike 
your ears with a language different from 
that of the herald. It would tell you, that 
•the Athenian people crowned this man, 
who scarcely deserves the name of a man, 
oo account of his virtue, though a wretch 
-the most abandoned ; and on account of his 
m ag n a nim ity, though a coward and de- 
serter of his post.' Do not, Athenians, I 
conjure you by all the powers of Heaven, 
do not erect a trophy in your theatre, to 
perpetuate your own disgrace ; do not ex- 
pose the weak conduct of your country, in 
the presence of the Greeks : do not recall all 
their grievous and desperate misfortunes 
to the minds of the wretched Thebans; 
who* when driven from their habitations 
by this man, were received within these 
walls; whose temples, whose children, 
whose sepulchral monuments were destroyed 
by the corruption of Demosthenes, and the 
Macedonian gold. 

Since you were not personal spectators of 
their calamities, represent them to your 
Imaginations ; think that you behold their 
city stormed, their walls levelled with the 
ground, their houses in flames, their wives 
and children dragged to slavery, their hoary 
dtisens, their ancient matrons, un-learning 
liberty in their old age, pouring out their 
tears, and crying to you for pity ; expressing 
their resentment, not against the instru- 
ments* but the real authors of their calami- 
ties ; importuning you by no means to grant 
a crown to this pest of Greece, but rather to 
guard against that curse, that fatal genius 
which evermore pursues him. For never 
did any state, never did any private persons, 
conduct their affairs to a happy issue, that 
were guided by the counsels of Demosthe- 
nes. And is it not shameful, my country- 
men, that, in the case of those mariners 
who transport men over to Salamis, it should 
be enacted by a law, that whoever shall 
overset his vessel in this" passage, even inad- 
vertently, snail never be again admitted to 
the same employment (so that no one may 
be suffered to expose the persons of the 
Greeks to careless hazard,) and yet, that 
this man* who hath quite overset all Greece, 
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[1.] A Margites, i. e. a contemptible idiot] 
Immediately after the death of Philip, saith 
Plutarch, the states began to form a confede- 
racy, at the instigation of Demosthenes. 
The Thebans, whom he supplied with arms, 
attacked the Macedonian garrison, and cut 
off numbers of them. The Athenians pre- 



ss well as this state, should be still intrusted 
with the helm of government ? 

That I may now speak of the fourth 
period, and thus proceed to the present 
times. I must recall one particular to your 
thoughts : that Demosthenes not only desert- 
ed from his post in battle, but fled from his 
duty in the city, under the pretence of em- 
ploying some of our ships in collecting con- 
tributions from the Greeks. But when, 
contrary to expectation, the public dangers 
seemed to vanish, he again returned. At 
first he appeared a timorous and dejected 
creature; he rose in the assembly, scarcel) 
half alive, and desired to be appointed a 
commissioner for settling and establishing 
the treaty. But, during the first progress ot 
these transactions, you did not even allow 
the name of Demosthenes to be subscribed 
to your decrees, but appointed Nausicles 
your principal agent. Yet now he has the 

? resumption to demand a crown. When 
hilip died, and Alexander succeeded to the 
kingdom, then did he once more practise 
his impostures. He raised altars to Pausa- 
nias, and loaded the senate with the odium 
of offering sacrifices and public thanksgiv- 
ings upon this occasion. He called Alexan- 
der a Margites, [1.1 and had the presump- 
tion to assert that he would never stir from 
Macedon; for that he would be satisfied 
with parading through his capital, and there 
tearing up his victims in the search of 
happy omens. And this, said he, I declare, 
not from conjecture, but from a clear con- 
viction of this great truth, thatglory is not 
to be purchased but by blood :— The wretch ! 
whose veins have no blood ; who judged of 
Alexander, not from the temper of Alexan- 
der, but from his own dastardly soul. 

But when the Thessalians had taken up 
arms against us, and the young prince at 
first expressed the warmest resentment, and 
not without reason; when an army had 
actually invested Thebes, then was he chosen 
our ambassador ; but, when he had proceed- 
ed as far as Cithaeron, he turned and ran 
back to Athens. Thus hath he proved 
equally worthless, both in peace and in war. 
But, what is most provoking, you refused 
to give him up to justice; nor would you 
suffer him to be tried in the general council 
of the Greeks. And, if that be true which 
is reported, he hath now repaid your indul- 
gence by an act of direct treason. For the 
mariners of the Paralian galley, and the am- 
bassadors sent to Alexander, report (and 
with great appearance of truth) that there 
is one Aristion, a Platsean, the son of Aris- 
tobulus the apothecary (if any of you know 
the man.) This youth, who was distinguish- 
ed by the beauty of his person, lived a long 
time in the house of Demosthenes. How 
he was there employed, or to what purposes 

pared to join with Thebes. Their assem- 
blies were directed solely by Demosthenes, 
who sent dispatches to the king's lieutenants 
in Asia, to prevail upon them to rise against 
Alexander, whom he called a boy, and a 
Margites. Piut. in Demort. 

o 2 
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he served, is a matter of doubt, and which 
it might not be decent to explain particu- 
larly. And, as I am informed, he afterward 
contrived (as his birth and course of life was 
a secret to the world) to insinuate himself 
into the favour of Alexander, with whom 
he lived with some intimacy. This man 
Demosthenes employed to deliver letters to 
Alexander, which served in some sort to 
dispel his fears, and effected his reconcilia- 
tion with the prince ; which he laboured to 
confirm by the most abandoned flattery. 

And now observe how this account agrees 
with the facts which I allege against him. 
For if Demosthenes had been sincere in his 
professions ; had he really been that mortal 
foe to Alexander; there were three most 
fortunate occasions for an opposition, not 
one of which he appears to have improved. 
The first was, when this prince had but 
just ascended the throne ; and, before his 
own affairs were duly settled, passed over 
into Asia ; when the king of Persia was in 
the height of all his power, amply furnished 
with ships, with money, and with forces, 
and extremely desirous of admitting us to 
his alliance, on account of the danger which 
then threatened his dominions. Did you then 
utter one word, Demosthenes? Did you 
rise up to move for any one resolution? 
Am I to impute your silence to terror ; to 
the influence of your natural timidity ? 
But the interest of the state cannot wait 
the timidity of the public speaker. Again, 
when Darius had taken the field with all his 
forces, when Alexander was shut up in the 
defiles of Cilicia, and, as you pretended, 
destitute of necessaries ; when he was upon 
the point of being trampled down by the 
Persian cavalry (this was your language;) 
when your insolence was insupportable to 
the whole city ; when you marched about 
in state with your letters in your hands, 
pointing me out to your creatures as a trem- 
bling and desponding wretch, calling me the 
' gilded victim,' and declaring thatl was to 
be crowned for sacrifice, if any accident 
should happen to Alexander ; still were you 
totally inactive ; still you reserved yourself 
for some fairer occasion. — But to pass oyer 
ail these things, and to come to late tran- 
sactions. The Lacedemonians, in conjunc- 
tion with their foreign troops, had gained a 
victory, and cut to pieces the Macedonian 
forces near Corragus ; the Eleans had gone 
over to their party, and all the Achseans, 
except the people of Pellene; all Arcadia 
also, except the 'great city;' and this was 
besieged, and every day expected to be taken. 
Alexander was at a distance farther than the 
pole ; almost beyond the limits of the habit- 
able world ; Antipater had been long em- 
ployed in collecting his forces; and the 
event was utterly uncertain. In this junc- 
ture, say, Demosthenes, what were your 
actions ? what were your speeches ? If you 
please, I will come down, and give you an 
opportunity of informing us. But you are 
silent Well, then, I will shew some tender- 
ness to your hesitation, and I myself will 
tell the assembly how you then spoke. And 
do you not remember his strange and mon- 



strous expressions? Which you (O asto- 
nishing insensibility !) could endure to hear. 
He rose up and cried, Some men are ' pru- 
ning' the city ; they are ' lopping* the * ten- 
drils' of the state; they 'cut through the 
sinews' of our affairs; we are 'packed up' 
and 'matted ;' they ' thread' us ' like needles.' 
— Thou abandoned wretch! What lan- 
guage is this ? is it natural or monstrous? 
—Again, you writhed and twisted your 
body round the gallery ; and cried out as if 
you really exerted all your zeal against Alex- 
ander, 'I confess that I prevailed on tin 
Lacedemonians to revolt; that I brought 
over the Thessalians and Pw-rhibaans.' 
Influence the Thessalians ! Could you in- 
fluence a single village ; you, who m time 
of danger never venture to stir from the 
city, no, not from your own house? In- 
deed, where any money is to be obtained, 
there you are ever ready to seise your prey? 
but utterly incapable of any action worthy 
of a man. If fortune favours us with some 
instances of success, then, indeed, he as- 
sumes the merit to himself; he ascribes it to 
his own address ; if some danger alarms us, 
he flies ; if our fears are quieted, he de- 
mands rewards, he expects golden crowns. 

'But all this is granted/ Yet he is c 
zealous friend to our free constitution, ft 
you consider only his fair and plausible dis- 
courses, you may be deceived in this, as von 
have been in other instances. But look into 
his real nature and character, and you can* 
not be deceived. Hence it is that you are 
to form your judgement And here I shall 
recount the several particulars necessary to 
form the character of a faithful citizen, and 
a useful friend to liberty. On the other 
hand, 1 shall describe the man who is likely 
to prove a bad member of society, and a 
favourer of the arbitrary power of a few. 
Do you apply these two descriptions to him, 
and consider not what he alleges, but what 
he really is. 

I presume, then, it must be universally 
acknowledged, that these are the character* 
istics of a friend to a free constitution. 
First, he must be of a liberal descent, both 
by father and mother, lest the raisfortuneof 
his birth should inspire him with a prejudice 
against the laws which secure our freedom. 
Secondly, he must be descended from such 
ancestors as have done service to the people, 
at least, from such as have not lived in en- 
mity with them : this is indispensably ne- 
cessary, lest he should be prompted to do 
the state some injury, in order to revenge 
the quarrel of his ancestors. Thirdly, he 
must be discreet and temperate in his course 
of life, lest a luxurious dissipation of his 
fortune might tempt him to receive a bribe 
in order to betray his country. Fourthly, 
he must have integrity united with a power* 
ful elocution : for it is the perfection of a 
statesman to possess that goodness of mind, 
which may ever direct him to the most salu- 
tary measures, together with a skill and 
power of speaking, which may effectually 
recommend them to his hearers. Yet, of 
the two, integrity is to be preferred to elo- 
quence. Fifthly, he must have a manly 
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in war and danger he may not 
Duntry. It may be sufficient to 
t farther repetition, that a friend 
trary power of a few is distin- 
the characteristics directly op- 

,cSC« 

consider which of them agree to 
es. Let us state the account 
ost scrupulous regard to justice. 

father was Demosthenes of the 
-ibe, a citizen of repute (for I 
s strictly to truth.) But how he 
» family, with respect to his mo- 
er father, I must now explain, 
once in Athens a man called Gy- 

by betraying Nympheeum in 
he enemy, a city then possessed 
obliged to fly from his country 
) escape the sentence of death 

against him, and settled on 
)rus, where he obtained, from 
ouring princes, a tract of land 

Gardens;' and married a wo- 
indeed brought him a consider- 
e, but was by birth a Scythian. 

had two daughters, whom he 
with a great quantity of wealth; 
an he settled, I shall not men- 
th whom, that I may not pro- 
resentment of too many; the 
tosthenes, the Paeanian married 
of our laws, and from her is the 
nosthenes sprung ; our turbulent 
cms informer. So that by his 
r, in the female line, he is an 
le state, for his grandfather was 

to death by your ancestors, 
i mother he is a Scythian, one 
es the language of Greece, but 
doned principles betray his bar- 
ent. 

t hath been his course of life ?— 
iumed the office of a trierarch ; 
[ exhausted his paternal fortune 
culous vanity, he descended to 
Ion of a hired advocate: but 

all credit in this employment, 
g the secrets of his clients to their 
, he forced his way into the gal- 
ipeared a popular speaker. When 
turns, of which he had defrauded 

were just dissipated, a sudden 
ilan gold poured into his exhaus- 
; nor was all this sufficient; for 
latever can prove sufficient for 
ite and corrupt. In a word, he 
himself, not by a fortune of his 
f your perils. But how doth he 
1 respect to integrity, and force 
1 ? Powerful in speaking ; aban- 
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ill not mention, dec.] The name, 
dines suppresses from motives of 
losthenes hath himself discovered 
ion against Aphobus ; where he 
at his mother was daughter to 
and that her sister married De- 
This passage must have escaped 
as he expresses a doubt whether 
; here given of the family of De- 
be true or false. TourreiL 
a all share, &c] The original 



doned in his manners. Of such unnatural 
depravity in his sensual gratifications, that 
I cannot describe his practices; I cannot 
offend that delicacy to which such shock- 
ing descriptions are always odious. And 
how hath he served the public? His 
speeches have been plausible; his actions 
traitorous. 

As to his courage, I need say but little on 
that head. Did he himself deny that he is 
a coward ? Were you not sensible of it, I 
should think it necessary to detain you by a 
formal course of evidence. But as he hath, 
publicly confessed it hi our assemblies, and 
as you nave been witnesses of it, it remains 
only that I remind you of the laws enacted 
against such crimes. It was the determina- 
tion of Solon, our old legislator, that he who 
evaded his duty in the field, or left his post 
in battle, should be subject to the same 
penalties with the man directly convicted 
of cowardice. For there are laws enacted 
against cowardice. It may perhaps seem 
wonderful, that the law should take cogni- 
sance of a natural infirmity. But such is 
the fact. And why? That every one of 
us may dread the punishment denounced by 
law, more than the enemy ; and thus prove 
the better soldier in the cause of his country. 
The man, then, who declines the service of 
the field, the coward, and he who leaves his 
post in battle, are, by our lawgiver, excluded 
from all share [2.] in public deliberations, 
rendered incapable of receiving the honour 
of a crown, and denied admission to the re- 
ligious rites performed by the public But 
you direct us to crown a person, whom the 
laws declare to be incapat>le of receiving a 
crown ; and by your decree you introduce a 
man into the theatre, who is disqualified 
from appearing there ; you call him into a 
place sacred to Bacchus, who by his coward- 
ice hath betrayed all our sacred places. — But, 
that I may not divert you from the great 
point, remember this. When Demosthenes 
tells you that he is a friend to liberty, ex- 
amine not his speeches but his actions ; and 
consider not what he professes to be, but 
what he really is. 

And, now that I have mentioned crowns 
and public honours, while it yet rests upon 
my mind, let me recommend this precaution. 
It must be your part, Athenians, to put an 
end to this frequency of public honours, 
these precipitate grants of crowns; else they 
who obtain them will owe you no acknow- 
ledgment, nor shall the state receive the 
least advantage: for you never can make 
bad men better; and those of real merit 
must be cast into the utmost dejection. 
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expression imports, ' from the lustral vessels 
of our public place of assembling.' These 
vessels of hallowed water were placed at the 
entrance of their temples, and the avenues 
of their forum, for the same purpose to 
which they are at this day applied in Po- 
pish churches. And it was a part of the 
religious ceremonies performed in their 
public assembles, previously to all delibera- 
tion, to sprinkle the place, and the people, 
from those vessels. 
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Of this truth I shall convince you by the 
most powerful arguments. Supposes man 
should ask, At what time this state sup- 
ported the most illustrious reputation i in 
the present days, or in those of our ances- 
tors? With one voice you would reply, ' In 
the days of our ancestors.' At what time 
did our citizens display the greatest merit ? 
then, or now ? They were then eminent ; 
now much less distinguished. At what 
time were rewards, crowns, proclamations, 
and public honours of every Kind most fre- 
quent? then, or now? Then they were 
rare, and truly valuable ; then the name of 
merit bore the highest lustre : but now, it 
is tarnished and effaced; while your ho- 
nours are conferred by course and custom, 
not with judgment and distinction. 

It may possibly seem unaccountable, that 
rewards are now more frequent, yet that 
public affairs were then more flourishing ; 
that our citizens are now less worthy, but 
were then of real eminence. This is a diffi- 
culty which I shall endeavour to obviate. Do 
you imagine, Athenians, that any man what- 
ever would engage in the games held on our 
festivals, or in any others, where the victors 
receive a crown, in the exercises of wrestling, 
or in any of the several athletic contests, 
if the crown was to be conferred, not on the 
most worthy, but on the man of greatest in- 
terest ? Sufely no man would engage. But 
now, as the reward of such their victory is 
rare, hardly to be obtained, truly honour- 
able, and never to be forgotten; there are 
champions found, ready to submit to the 
severest preparatory discipline, and to en- 
counter all the dangers of the contest. Ima- 
gine, then, that political merit is a kind of 
game, which you are appointed to direct : 
and consider that, if you grant the prizes to 
a few, and those the most worthy, and on 
such conditions as the laws prescribe, you 
will have many champions in this contest of 
merit. But, if you gratify any man that 
pleases, or those who can secure the strong- 
est interest, you will be the means of cor- 
rupting the very best natural dispositions. 

That you may conceive the force of what 
I here advance, I must explain myself still 
more clearly.— Which, think ye, was the 
more worthy citizen; Themistocles, who 
commanded your fleet, when you defeated 
the Persian in the sea-fight at Salamis ; or 
this Demosthenes, who deserted from his 
post? Miltiades, who conquered the bar- 
barians at Marathon, or this man? The 
chiefs who led back the people from 
Phyle ? [1.] Aristides, sumamed the Just, 
•title quite different from that of Demos- 
thenes ? — N'o ; by the powers of Heaven, I 
deem the names of these heroes too noble to 
be mentioned in the same day with that of 
this savage. And let Demosthenes shew, ' 
when he comes to his reply, if ever a decree : 
was made for granting a golden crown to I 
them. Was then the state ungrateful ? | 
No: but she thought highly of her own dig- , 
nity. And these citizens, who were not I 



thus honoured, appear to have been truly 
worthy of such a state ; for they imagined 
that they were not to be honoured by pub 
lie records, but by the memories ox these 
they had obliged; and their honours ban 
there remained, from that time down to 
this day, in characters indelible and immor- 
tal. There were citizens in those days, who 
being stationed at the river Strymon, there 
patiently endured a long series of toils sad 
dangers, and, at length, gained a victory 
over the Medes. At their return, they pe- 
titioned the people for a reward ; and a re- 
ward was conferred upon them (then dean* 
ed of great importance,) by erecting three 
Mercuries of stone in the usual portico, <■ 
which, however, their names were not in- 
scribed, lest this might seem a monnmeat 
erected to the honour of the commander!, 
not to that of the people. For the truth of 
this I appeal to the inscriptions. That en 
the first statue was expres s ed thus a— 



Great souls ! who fought near fttrymoift 

rapid tide ; 
And brav'd the invader's arm, and queM 

his pride. 
Eton's high tow*rs confessed the gloriow 

And saw dire famine waste the vanquish'd 

Mede. 
Such was our vengeance on the b ar n' r om 

host; 
And such the gen'rous tofts our heroes bout 

This was the inscription on the second :- 

This, the reward which grateful Atheos 

gives ! 
Here still the patriot and the hero Hves! 
Here, let the rising age with rapture gate, 
And emulate the glorious deeds they prakft 

On the third was the inscription thus:- 

Menestheus, hence, led forth his chosa 

train, 
And pour*d the war o'er hapless lHon'splsb. 
'Twas his (so speaks the bard's inunortal 

l»y,) 
To form th' embody'd host in firm array. 
Such were our sons Nor ret shall Amen 

yield 
The first bright honours of tbe saarastf 

field. ^^ 

Still, nurse of heroes ! still the praise k 

thine, 
Ofev'ry glorious toil, of ev'ry act divine. 

In these do we find the name of thegene- 
ral? No; but that of the people. Fancy 
yourselves transported to thegrandportko; 
for, in this your place of assembling, flic 
monuments of all great actions are erected 
full in view. There we find a picture of the 
battle of Marathon. Who was the general 
in this battle ? To this question you would 
all answer, Miltiades. And yet In* name k 
not inscribed. How? Did he not petition 
for such an honour? He did petition: but 
the people refused to grant it. Instead of 
inscribing his name they consented that be 



[1.] From Phyle, L e.] when Thrasybulus 
bad expeued the thirty tyrants, wtablishfd 



by the Lacedemonians m 
conclusion of the 



Athens, at the 
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>bt«ltved by Archine 
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•ud drachma? ihall be giver 
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ad not quite (en drachmae 10 
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■Unfed with contempt ] 
to be granted |ireclpilalely 
nct prcvkpLifl examination 



their pint il Cha-ronea, on the Ant appear- 
The Decree for honouring ihoH who had 

Compare thlj with the decree propoied by 
Cteaiphon in favour of DbbmIibihi, the 
""»* of our rnott grlevoui calnmitier— 

The Decree n/ Cleaiphon. 

thoee whoreetoredouresllMLiUniy effaced, 

worthy nf thi-ir public honmmi, lie in'iiu 1- 
utterly unworthy of thli crown.— Hik It ii 
hla purpoae to allege iu [ an Informed) 



the preeence of ,J Ureter" to™"'*^ 
pretend to ay you have served the itai 
better tbin Piueclnn s prove tint you hiv 
attained to true end perfect excellence J im 
than demand honoun from the people 



e toe proud cyranm from their lawlca 
bade the- racu'd land again be font. 



it the age of ninety-five, 

By hun hire I bean at 

the man who Hood arraigned for any viola' 
Hon of the taws received the punJahment 
due to bal offence, without leepite or mercy. 

Iinpj.iu^ lhat] a:i lufrln[Lh.Trini[ nf the la»y 
either by word or action I— At that time, 

*tuod Impeached, than even the pToaecutor. 
It wu [hen uiuak for them to interrupt the 
-TBtury. to oblige him again to read the 
e>, and to compare them with the decree 
peached: and to pronounce the lenience 

1 fan etatefctal taT^lorattsn thYwhole 
ior of the lawi, but even on thne only 

dure I. even rldlcuiotii. The offlcer reads 

mem to them, the judaei tum their atten- 
tion to ume other lubject. And Ihui, in- 
duced by the wllei of Demoithenet, you 
have admitted a shameful practice Into your 
tribunals; and public justice Ii perverted: 

defendant i while the person accrued com- 
mence! prosecutor: the Judge* sometimes 
forget the pomU to which their rfghtoflu. 
Ucature extend., and are forced to B t.e sen- 

thelr irilmnsls; end. If the Inipeichal pn- 

Dut that some other person, equally guilty, 
:o escape. And on thla plea Cteaiphon re. 

Vour dtlaen Arlatophon once dared to 
limes had'he eaceunL Not B Ceprudu.! 
noit «alouily attached to the constitution. 



(•triumph; for. In hlidavi, 
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To produce an instance of this. Archimus 
commenced a prosecution against Thrasy- 
bulus, on account of a decree for crowning 
one of those who had returned from Phyle, 
which, in some circumstances, was repug- 
nant to the laws; and notwithstanding his 
late important services, sentence was pro- 
nounced against him. These were not at 
all regarded by the judges. It was their 
principle, that, as Thrasybulus had once 
restored our exiles, so he in effect drove his 
fellow-citizens into exile, by proposing any 
one act repugnant to the laws. But now 
we- have quite different sentiments. Now 
our generals of character, our citizens whose 
services have been rewarded by public main- 
tenance, [1.] exert their interest to suppress 
impeachments ; and in this they must be 
deemed guilty of the utmost ingratitude. 
For the man who hath been honoured by 
the state, a state which owes its being only 
to the gods and to the laws, and yet presumes 
to support those who violate the laws, in 
effect subverts that government by which his 
honours were conferred. 

Here then I shall explain, how far a citi- 
zen may honestly and regularly proceed in 
pleading for an offender. When an im- 
peachment for illegal practices is to be tried 
in the tribunal, the day of hearing i* divided 
into three parts ; the first part is assigned to 
the prosecutor, to the laws, and to the consti- 
tution ; the second is.granted to the accused, 
and to his assistants. If then sentence of 
acquittal be not passed on the first question, 
a third portion is assigned for the considera- 
tion of the fine, and for adjusting the decree 
of your resentment. He then who petitions 
for your vote, when the fine is to be consi- 
dered, petitions only against the rigour of 
your resentment But he who petitions for 
your vote upon the first question, petitions 

Jrou to give up your oath, to give up the 
aw, to give up the constitution ; a favour 
which it is impious to ask ; which, if asked, 
it is impious to grant. Tell these interce- 
ders, then, that they are to leave you at full 
liberty to decide the first question agreea- 
bly to the laws: let them reserve their 
eloquence for the question relative to the 
fine. 

Upon the whole, Athenians, I am almost 
tempted to declare, that a law should be 
enacted solely respecting impeachments for 
illegal proceedings ; that neither the prose- 
cutor, nor the accused, should ever be allow- 
ed the assistance of advocates : for the 
merits of such causes are not vague and un- 
determined. No; they are accurately de- 
fined by your laws. As in architecture, 
when we would be assured whether any part 
stand upright or no, we apply the rule by 
which it is ascertained ; so In these impeach- 
ments we have a rule provided in the record 
of the prosecution, in the decree impeached, 
and in the laws with which it is compared. 
Shew, then, in the present case, that these 
last axe consonant to each other, and that 

f 1.] By public maintenance.] In the ori- 

* some of those who have their table 

the PrytanaBum'— the greatest honour 
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you are at once acquitted. What need yon 
call upon Demosthenes ? But if you evade 
the equitable method of defence, and call to 
your assistance a man practised in craft, inaB 
the wiles of speaking, you then abuse the 
attention of your judges, you injure the 
state, you subvert the constitution. 

It must be my part effectually to guard 
you against such evasion. When Ctesfyhon 
rises up, and begins with repeating the fine 
introduction composed for him ; when he 
winds through his solemn periods without 
ever coming to the great point of his de- 
fence; then remind turn calmly and quietly 
to take up the record of his impeachment, 
and compare his decree with the laws. 
Should he pretend not to hear you* do you 
too refuse to hear him: for you are here 
convened to attend, not to those who would 
evade the just methods of defence, but to 
the men who defend their cause fairly and 
regularly. And should he still decline the 
legal and equitable defence, and call on 
Demosthenes to plead for him, my first re- 
quest is, that you would not at all admit an 
insidious advocate, who thinks to subvert 
the laws by his harangues : that, when 
Ctesiphon asks whether he shall call Demos- 
thenes, no man should esteem it meritorious 
to be the first to cry, ' Call him, call him !' 
If you call him, against yourselves you 
call him, against the laws you call him, 
against the constitution you call him. Or, 
if you resolve to hear him, I then request 
that Demosthenes may be confined to the 
same method in his defence, which I have 
pursued in this my charge. And what me- 
thod have I pursued ? That I may assist 
your memories, observe, that I have not 
begun with the private life of Demosthe- 
nes ; that I have not introduced my prose- 
cution with a detail of misdemeanours in hk 
public conduct ; although I could not want 
various and numberless instances to urge, 
unless I were totally inexperienced in affairs. 
Instead of this, I first produced the laws 
which directly forbid any man to be crowned, 
whose accounts are not yet passed : I then 
proved that Ctesiphon had proposed a decree 
for granting a crown to Demosthenes, while 
his accounts yet remained to be pawed) 
without any qualifying clause, or any such 
addition, as, ' when his accounts shall first 
have been approved:' but in open and 
avowed contempt of you and of the laws. 
I mentioned also the pretences to be alleged 
for this procedure, and then recited the 
laws relative to proclamations, in which it 
is directly enacted, that no crown shall he 
proclaimed in any other place but in the as- 
sembly only. So that the defendant has not 
only proposed a decree repugnant in general 
to the laws, but has transgressed in the cir- 
cumstances of time and place, by directing 
the proclamation to be made, not in the 
assembly, but in the theatre ; not when the 
people were convened, but when the trage- 
dies were to be presented. From these 

which a citizen could receive for hb public 
services. Such persons then had a natural 
authority and influence in public assemblies. 
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proceeded to take some notice of 
itelife: but chiefly I insist upon 
c offences. 

our part to oblige Demosthenes to 
• method in hi* defence. First, let 
k of the laws relative to magistrates 
>untable to the public; then cf 
ikh regard proclamations; and, 
which is the point of greatest mo- 
: him prove, that he is worthy of 
nir. And should he supplicate to 
ad his own method, and should he 
to conclude his defence with obvi- 
i charge of illegality, grant him not 
ulgence; know that, in this, he 
> engage in a trial of skill with his 
It is not his intention to return 
Ime to this great point ; but as it 
t he can by no means obviate by any 
i plea, he would divert your atten- 
ither matters, that so you may for- 
rrand article of this impeachment, 
in athletic contests, you see the 
struggling with each other for the 
je of situation; so, in this contest 
state, and for the method of his 
, exert the most incessant and obsti- 
rts. Suffer him not to wander from 
; article of illegality ; confine him, 
m, drive him to the point in ques- 
id be strictly guarded against the 
bindings of his harangue. 
1 you decline this strict and regular 
tion of the cause, it is but Just 
urn you of the consequences. The 
ed party will produce that vile inv 
hat robber, that 'plunderer of the 
He can weep with greater ease than 
augh ; and, for perjury, is of all 
i the most ready. Nor shall I be 
1 if he should suddenly change his 
to the most virulent abuse of those 
nd the trial ; if he should declare, 
notorious favourers of oligarchial 
e, to a man, ranged on the side or 
ler, and that the friends of liberty 
a friends to the defendant. But, 
e thus allege, his seditious insolence 
it once confounded by the following 
If those citizens who brought back 
le from their exile in Phyle, had 
i you, Demosthenes, our free consti- 
uf never been established : but they, 
i most dreadful calamities were un- 
saved the state by pronouncing one 
nd, an amnesty (that noble word, 
Jne dictate of wisdom :) while you 
a the wounds of your country, and 
more solicitude for the composition 
harangues than for the interest of 

this perjured man comes to demand 
his oaths, remind him of this ; that 
lath frequently sworn falsely, and 
eta to be believed upon bis oath, 
tie favoured by one of these two 
ances, of which Demosthenes finds 
his gods must be new, or his audi- 
sent. As to his tears, as to his pas- 
exertions at voice, when he cries 
hither shall I fly, ye men of Athens ' 
lish me from the city, and, alas ! 1 



have noplace of refuge ? Let thb be your 
reply : And where shall the people find re- 
fuge? What provision of allies? What trea- 
sures are prepared ? What resources hath your 
administration secured? We all see what 
precautions you have taken for your own 
security : you who have left the city, not, as 
you pretend, to take up your residence in the 
Pineus, but to seize the first favourable mo- 
ment flying from your country : you who, to 
quiet all your dastardly fears, have ample 
provisions secured in the gold of Persia, and 
all the bribes of your administration.' But, 
after all, why these tears ? Why these ex- 
clamations ? Why this vehemence ? b it 
not Ctesiphon who stands impeached? 
And, in a cause where judges are at liberty 
to moderate his punishment. You are not 
engaged in any suit, by which either your 
fortune, oryouVperson, or your reputation, 
may be effected. For what then doth he 
express all this solicitude? For golden 
crowns; for proclamations in the theatre, 
expressly forbidden by the law. The man, 
who, if the people could be so infatuated, 
if they could have so completely lost all 
memory, as to grant him any such honour, 
at a season so improper, should rise in the 
assembly and say, ' Yemen of Athens, I ac- 
cept the crown, but approve not of the 
time appointed for the proclamation. While 
the city wears the habit of a mourner, let 
not me be crowned for the causes of her 
sorrow.' This would be the language of a 
truly virtuous man :— you speak the senti- 
ments of an accursed wretch, the malignant 
enemy of all goodness. And, let no man 
conceive the least fear; (no, by Hercules, 
it is not to be feared !) that this Demosthe- 
nes, this generous spirit, this distlngushea 
hero In war, if disappointed of these ho- 
nours, shall retire and dispatch himself. 
He, who holds your esteem in, such sove- 
reign contempt, that he hath "a thousand 
times gashed that accursed head, that head 
which yet stands accountable to the state, 
which this man hath proposed to crown hi 
defiance of all law. He, who hath made a 
trade of such practices, by commencing 
suits for wounds inflicted by himself; who 
is so completely battered, that the fury of 
Midias still remains imprinted on his head : 
—head did I call it ? No, it ishii estate. 

With respect to Ctesiphon, the author of 
thb decree, let me but mention some few par- 
ticulars. I pass over many things that might 
be urged, proposedly to try, whether yon 
can of yourselves, and without direction, 
mark out the men of consummate iniquity. 
I then confine myself to such points as 
equally affect them both, and may be urged 
with equal justice against the one and the 
other. They go round the public places, 
each possessed with the Justest notions oi 
his associate, and each declaring truths which 
cannot be denied. Ctesiphon says, that for 
himself he has no fears: he hopes to be con- 
sidered as a man of weakness and inexperi- 
ence: but that his fears are all for the cor* 
ruption of Demosthenes, his timidity and 
cowardice. Demosthenes, on the other 
hand, declares, that with respect to himself 
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he hath full confidence, but that he feels the 
utmost apprehensions from the iniquity of 
Ctesiphon and his abandoned debauchery. 
When these, therefore, pronounce each other 
guilty, do you, their common judges, by no 
means suffer their offences to remain un- 
punished. 

As to the calumnies with which I am at- 
tacked, I would prevent their effect by a 
few observations. 1 am informed that De- 
mosthenes is to urge, that the state hath 
received services from him, but in many in- 
stances hath been injured by me : the tran- 
sactions of Philip, the conduct of Alexander, 
all the crimes by them committed, he means 
to impute to me. And so much doth he 
rely upon his powerful abilities in the art of 
speaking, that he does not confine his accu- 
sations to any point of administration, in 
which I may nave been concerned ; to any 
counsels, which I may have publicly sug- 

f[csted : he traduces the retired part of my 
ife, he imputes my silence as a crime. And, 
that no one topic may escape his officious 
malice, he extends his accusations even to 
my conduct, when associated with my young 
companions in our schools of exercise. The 
very introduction of his defence is to con- 
tain a heavy censure of this suit. I have 
commenced the prosecution, he will say, not 
to serve the state, but to display my zeal to 
Alexander, and to gratify the resentment of 
this prince against him. And (if I am truly 
informed) he means to ask why I now con- 
demn the whole of his administration, al- 
though I never opposed, never impeached, 
any one part of it separately; and why, 
after a long course of time, in which I 
scarcely ever was engaged in public business, 
I now return to conduct this prosecution. 

I, on my part, am by no means inclined 
to emulate that course of conduct which 
Demosthenes hath pursued : nor am I asha- 
med of my own. whatever speeches I have 
made I do not wish them unsaid ; nor, had 
I spoken like Demosthenes, could I support 
my being. My silence, Demosthenes, hath 
been occasioned by my life of temperance. 
I am contented with a little : nor do I desire 
any accession which must be purchased by 
iniquity. My silence, therefore, and my 
speaking, are the result of reason, not ex- 
torted by the demands of inordinate pas- 
sions. But you are silent, when you have 
received your bribe; when you have spent 
it, you exclaim. And you speak, not at 
such times as you think fittest, not your 
own sentiments; but whenever you are 
ordered, and whatever is dictated by those 
masters whose pay you receive. So that, 
without the least sense of shame, you boldly 
assert what in a moment after is proved to be 
absolutely false. This impeachment, for in- 
instance, which is intended not to serve the 
slate, but to display my officious zeal to 
Alexander, was actually commenced while 
Philip was yet alive, before ever Alexander 
had ascended the throne, before you had 
seen the vision about Pausanias, and before 
you had held your nocturnal interviews 
with Minerva and Juno. How then could 



I have displayed my seal to Alexander, un- 
less we had all seen the same visions with 
Demosthenes ? 

You object to me that 1 speak in public 
assemblies, not regularly, but after inter- 
vals of retirement Ana you imagine it a 
secret that thii objection is founded on a 
maxim, not of demoaatkal, but of a dif- 
ferent form of government. For in oligar- 
chies it is not any man who pleases, but the 
man of most power, that appears as prose- 
cutor: in democracies, every mam that 
pleases, and when he pleases. To speak 
only on particular occasions, isaproof thata 
man engages in public affairs, as such occa- 
sions, and as the interests of the pubnc, re* 
quire : to speak from day to day shews, that 
he makes a trade, and labours for the profit, 
of such an occupation. As to the objection 
that you have never yet been prosecuted by 
me, never brought to justice for your of- 
fences ; when you fly for refuge to such eva- 
sions, surely you must suppose that this 
audience hath lost all memory, or you mutt 
have contrived to deceive yourself. Your 
impious conduct with respect to the Am- 
pmssamns, your corrupt practices in the af- 
fairs of Eubcea ;— some time hath now elap- 
sed since I publicly convicted you of these, 
and therefore vou may perhaps flatter your- 
self that it is forgotten. But what time cm 
possibly erase from our memory, that, when 
you had introduced a resolution for the 
equipment of three hundred ships of war, 
when you had prevailed m the city to intrust 
you with the direction of this armament, I 
evidently proved your fraud, in depriving 
us of sixty-five ships of this number; by 
which the state lost a greater naval rone 
than that which gained the victory of Naxos 
over the Lacedemonians and their general 
Pollis ? Yet so effectual were jour artful 
recriminations to secure you against justice, 
that the danger fell, not on you, the true 
delinquent, but on the prosecutors. To 
this purpose served your perpetual clamours 
against Alexander and Philip ; for this you 
inveighed against men who embarrassed the 
affairs of government : — you, who on every 
fair occasion have defeated our present in- 
terests, and, for the future, amused us with 
promises. In that my last attempt to bring 
an impeachment against you, did you not 
recur to the contrivance of seizing Anaxflus, 
the citizen of Oreum, the man who was en- 
gaged in some commercial transactions with 
Olympias ? Did not your own hand inflict 
the torture upon him, and your own decree 
condemn him to suffer death ? And this 
was he, under whose roof you had been re- 
ceived ; at whose table you ate and drank* 
and poured out your libations ; whose right 
hand you clasped in yours; and whomyou 
pronounced your friend and host. This 
very man you slew} and when all 
points were fully proved by me, in . 
of the whole city ; when I called you mur- 
derer of your host,— you never attempted 
to deny your impiety : no ; you made an 
answer that raised a shout of indignation 
from the people and all the strangers in the 
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assembly. You said that you esteemed [1.1 
tfte salt of Athens more than the tables or 
foreigners. 

1 pass over the counterfeited letters, the 
seizing of spies, the tortures for fictitious 
crimes, all to load me with the odium of 
uniting with a faction, to introduce innova- 
tions in the state. Yet still he means to ask 
me, as 1 am informed, what would be 
thought of that physician, who, while the 
patient laboured under his disorder, never 
should propose the least advice; but when 
hs) had expired, should attend his funeral, 
and there enlarge upon those methods, which, 
If pursued, would have restored his health. 
But you do not ask yourself what must be 
thought of such a minister as could amuse 
his countrymen with flattery, while he be- 
trayed their interest at such junctures as 
Bight have been improved to their security ; 
while his clamours prevented their true 
friends from speaking in their cause ; who 
should basely ny from danger, involve the 
state in calamities the most desperate, yet 
demand the honour of a crown for his merit, 
though author of no one public service, but 
the cause of all our mlsfortuues ; who should 
insult those men, whom his malicious pro- 
secutions silenced in those times when we 
■ught have been preserved, by asking why 
they did not oppose his misconduct. If this 
still remains to be answered, they may ob- 
serve* that, at the time of the fatal battle, 
wehad no leisure for considering the punish- 
ment due to your offences : we were entirely 
engaged in negotiations, to avert the ruin of 
the state. But after this, when you, not 
contented with escaping from justice, dared 
to demand honours ; when you attempted to 
sender your country ridiculous to Greece; 
then did I arise, and commence this prose- 
cution. 

But, O ye gods ! how can I restrain my 
indignation at one thing, which Demosthe- 
nes means to urge (as I have been told,) 
and which I shall explain ? He compares 
me to the Sirens, whose purpose is not to 
delight their hearers, but to destroy them. 
Even so, if we are to believe him, my 
anilities in speaking, whether acquired by 
exercise, or given by nature, all tend to the 
detriment of those who grant me their at- 
tention. I am bold to say, that no man hath 
aright to urge an allegation of this nature 
against me ; for it is shameful in an accuser 
not to be able to establish his assertions with 
ruD proof. But, if such much be urged, surely 
it should not come from Demosthenes; it 
should be the observation of some military 
man* who had done important services, but 
was unskilled in speech ; who repined at the 
abilities of his antagonist, conscious that he 
could not display his own actions, and sen- 
sible that his accuser had the art of per- 
suading his audience to impute such actions 

[1.1 You esteemed, &c.] The expressions 
* ealr and ' tables' were symbols of friend- 
ship, familiarity, and affection. So that this 
declaration imported no more, than that any 
connexions he had formed abroad were not ( 
to interfere with his duty and attachment 



to him as he never had committed. But 
when a man composed entirely of words, 
and these the bitterest and most pompously 
laboured; when he recurs to simplicity, to 
artless facts, who can endure it? He who 
is but an instrument, take away his tongue* 
and he is nothing. 

I am utterly at a loss to conceive, and 
would gladly be informed, Athenians, upon 
what grounds you can possibly give sentence 
for the defendant. Can it be because this 
decree is not illegal? No public act was 
ever more repugnant to the laws. Or be- 
cause the author of this decree is not a pro- 
per object of public justice ? All your ex- 
aminations of mens* conduct are no more, 
if this man be suffered to escape. And is 
not this lamentable, that formerly your 
stage was filled with crowns of gold, con- 
ferred by the Greeks upon the people (as the 
season of our public entertainments was as- 
signed for the honours granted by foreign- 
ers ;) but now, by the ministerial conduct 
of Demosthenes, you should lose all crowns, 
all public honours, while he enjoys them in 
full pomp? Should any of these tragic 
poets, whose works are to succeed our public 

E reclamations, represent Thersites crowned 
y the Greeks, no man could endure it, be- 
cause Homer marks him as a coward and a 
sycophant; and can you imagine that you 
yourselves will not be the derision of all 
Greece, if this man be permitted to receive 
his crown ? In former times, your fathers 
ascribed every thing glorious and illustrious 
in the public fortune, to the people ; trans- 
ferred the blame of every thing mean and 
dishonourable to bad ministers. But, now, 
Ctesiphon would persuade you to divest 
Demosthenes of his ignominy, and to cast ic 
on the state. You acknowledge that you 
are favoured by Fortune; ana justly, for 
you are so favoured ; and will you now de- 
clare by your sentence that Fortune hath 
abandoned you; that Demosthenes hath 
been your only benefactor ? Will you pro- 
ceed to the last absurdity, and, in the very 
same tribunals, condemn those to infamy, 
whom you have detected in corruption ; and 
yet confer a crown on him whose whole ad- 
ministration you are sensible hath been one 
series of corruption. In our public specta- 
cles, the Judges of our common dancers are 
at once fined, if they decide unjustly ; and 
will you, who are appointed judges, not of 
dancing, but of the laws, and of public vir- 
tue, confer honours not agreeably to the 
laws, not on a few, and those most eminent 
in merit, but on any man who can establish 
his influence by intrigue? A judge who 
can descend to this leaves the tribunal, after 
having reduced himself to a state of weak- 
ness, and strengthened the power of an ora- 
tor. For, in a democratical state, every man 
hath a sort of kingly power, founded on the 
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to the state : a declaration which might well 
be justified. But his hearers either suspected 
his sincerity, or were violently transported 
by that habitual horror which they enter- 
tained of every violation of the rights of 
hospitality. 
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laws, and on our public acts; but when he 
resigns these into the hands of another, he 
himself subverts his own sovereignty. And 
t&en the consciousness of that oath, by 
which his sentence was to have been direct- 
ed, pursues him with remorse. In the vio- 
lation of that oath, consists his great guilt ; 
while the obligation he confers is a secret to 
the favoured party, as his sentence is given 
by private ballot 

It appears to me, Athenians, that our im- 
prudent measures have been attended with 
some degree of lucky fortune, as well as no 
small danger to the state. For that you, 
the majority, have, in these times, resigned 
the whole strength of your free government 
into the hands of a few, I by no means ap- 
prove. But that we have not been over- 
whelmed by a torrent of bold and wicked 
speakers, is a proof of our good fortune. In 
former times the state produced such spirits, 
as found it easy to subvert the government, 
while they amused their fellow-citizens with 
flattery. And thus was the constitution de- 
stroyed, not by the men we most feared, but 
by those in whom we most confided. Some 
of them united publicly with the * Thirty/ 
and put to death more than fifteen hundred 
of our citizens, without trial ; without suf- 
fering them to know the crimes for which 
they were thus condemned ; without admit- 
ting their relations to pay the common rites 
of interment to their bodies. Will you not 
then keep your ministers under your own 
power ? shall not the men, now so extrava- 
gantly elated, be sent away duly humbled ? 
And can it be forgotten, that no man ever 
hath attempted to destroy our constitution, 
until he had first made hinuelf superior to 
our tribunals ? 

And here, in your presence, would I glad- 
ly enter into a discussion with the author of 
this decree, as to the nature of those services, 
for which he desires that Demosthenes should 
be crowned. If you allege, agreeably to the 
first clause of the decree, that he hath sur- 
rounded our walls with an excellent intrench- 
ment ; I must declare my surprise. Surely 
the guilt of having rendered such a work 
necessary, far outweighs the merits of its 
execution. It is not he who hath strengthen- 
ened our fortifications, who hath digged our 
intrenchments, who hath disturbed the tombs 
of our ancestors, [1.] that should demand the 
honours of a patriot minister, but he who hath 

frocured some intrinsic services to the state, 
f you have recourse ot the second clause, 
where you presume to say that he is a good 
man, and hath ever persevered in speaking 
and acting for the interest of the people, 
strip your decree of its vain-glorious pomp ; 
adhere to facts; and prove what you have 
asserted. I shall not press you with the in- 
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[1.] The tombs of our ancestors, dec.] To 
understand this, it must be observed that 
Themistocles,' who built these walls, of 
which Demosthenes was charged with the 
repair, had ordered that the materials should 
be instantly collected from all places without 
distinction, public or private, profane or 
sacred. ' Quo factum est,' saith Cornelius 



stances of his corruption, in the affairs of 
Amphissa and Euboea. But, if you attempt 
to transfer the merit of the Theban alliance 
to Demosthenes, you but impose on the men 
who are strangers to affairs, and insult those 
who are acquainted with them, and see 
through your falsehood. By suppressing 
all mention of the urgent juncture, of the 
illustrious reputation of these our fellow- 
citizens, the real causes of this alliance, you 
fancy that you have effectually concealed 
your fraud, in ascribing a merit to Demos- 
thenes, which really belongs to the state. 
And now I shall endeavour to explain the 
greatness of this arrogance, by one striking 
example. The king of Persia, not long be- 
fore the descent of Alexander into Asia, dis- 
patched a letter to the state, expressed in 
all the insolence of a barbarian. His shock- 
ing and unmannered licence appeared in 
every part ; but in the conclusion particu- 
larly, he expressed himself directly, thus: 
' I will not grant you gold : trouble me not 
with your demands ; they shall not be grati- 
fied.' And yet this man, when he found 
himself involved in all his present difficul- 
ties, without any demand from Athens, but 
freely, and of himself, sent thirty talents to 

he state, which were most judiciously re- 
, ected. It was the juncture of affairs, and 

lis terrors, and his pressing want of an al- 
liance, which brought this sum ; the very 
causes which effected the alliance of Thebes. 
You are ever sounding in our ears the name 
of Thebes, you are ever teasing us with the 
repetition of that unfortunate alliance : but 
not one word is ever suffered to escape, of 
those seventy talents of Persian gold, which 
you diver tea from 'the public service into 
your own coffers. Was it not from the want 
of money, from the want of only five talents, 
that the foreign troops refused to give up 
the citadel to the Thebans? Was it not 
from the want of nine talents of silver, that, 
when the Arcadians were drawn out, and all 
the leaders prepared to march, the whole 
expedition was defeated ? But you are in 
the midst of affluence, you have treasures 
to satisfy your sensuality,— and to crown 
all— while he enjoys the royal wealth, the 
dangers all devolve on you. 

The absurdity of these men well deserves 
to be considered. Should Ctesiphon presume 
to call upon Demosthenes to speak before 
you, and should he rise and lavish his praises 
upon himself, to hear him would be still 
more painful than all you have suffered by 
his conduct Men of real merit, men of 
whose numerous and glorious services we 
are clearly sensible, are not yet endured 
when they speak their own praises. But 
when a man, the scandal or his country, 
sounds his own encomium, who can hear 
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Nepos, ' ut Atheniensium muri exsacellis 
sepulcrlsque constarent' Thus the speaker 
had a fair opportunity not only for detracting 
from the merit of bis rival, but for conver- 
ting it into an heinous crime; no less than 
that of violating those tombs of their an- 
cestors, which had made part of their forti- 
fications. 
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jance with any temper? No, Ctesi- 
fou have sense, avoid so shameless 
re ; make your defence in person. 
iot recur to the pretence of any in- 
•r speaking. It would be absurd, 
who suffered yourself to be chosen 
or to Cleopatra, Philip's daughter, 

present our condolements on the 
Alexander, king of the Molossi, 

iw plead such an inability. If you 
•able of consoling a woman of 
ountry, in the midst of her grief, 
lecline the defence of a decree for 
u are well paid ? Or is he to whom 
t this crown, such a man as must 
unknown, even to those on whom 
conferred his services, unless you 
advocate to assist you? Ask the 
nether they know Chabrias, and 
s, and Timotheus. Ask for what 
ey made them presents, and raised 
ues. With one voice they will in- 
iply, that to Chabrias they granted 
lours, on account of the sea-fight 
; to Iphicrates, because he cut off 
iment of Lacedemonians ; toTimo- 
t account of his expedition to Cor- 
i to others, as the reward of those 

1 glorious services which each per- 
il war. Ask them again, why they 
te like honours to Demosthenes; 

answer, because he is a corrupted 
a coward and a deserter. Crown 
aid this be to confer an honour on 
enes ? Would it not rather be to 
yourselves, and those brave men 
m battle for their country ? Ima- 

you see these here, roused to in- 
, at the thoughts of granting him 

Hard, indeed, would be the case, 
nove [j.] speechless and senseless 
>m our borders, such as blocks and 
hen by accident they have crushed 
to death ; if, in the case of self- 
we bury the hand that committed 
separate from the rest of the body ; 
that we should confer honours on 
enes, on him who was the author 
i expedition, the man who betrayed 
ais to destruction. This would be 
the dead, and to damp the ardour 
ing, when they see that the prize 
eir virtue is dead, and that their 
must perish. 

urge the point of greatest moment : 
ly of your sons demand by what 
they are to form their lives, how 
u reply ? For you well know that 
only by bodily exercises, by semi- 
leal ning, or by instructions in mu- 
our youth is trained, but much 
dually by public examples. Is it 
?d in the theatre that a man is ho- 
ith a crown, for his virtue, his mag- 
, and his patriotism, who yet proves 
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we remove, &cl Draco the law- 
enacted this law' for exterminating 
inanimate beings as had occasion- 
eath of a citizen, in order (as it 
inspire a peculiar horror of homi- 
crime most to be guarded against 



to be abandoned and profligate in his life? 
The youth who sees this Is corrupted. Is 
public justice inflicted on a man orbase and 
scandalous vices, like Ctesiphon ? This af- 
fords excellent instruction to others. Doth 
the judge who has given a sentence repug- 
nant to honour and to justice, return home 
and instruct his son ? That son is well war- 
ranted to reject his instruction. Advice in 
such a case may well be called impertinence. 
Not then as judges only, but as guardians 
of the state, give your voices in such a man- 
ner, that you may approve your conduct to 
those absent citizens who may inquire what 
hath been the decision. You are not to be 
informed, Athenians, that the reputation of 
our country must be such as theirs who re- 
ceive its honours. And surely it must be 
scandalous to stand in the same point of 
view, not with our ancestors, but with the 
unmanly baseness of Demosthenes. 

How then may such infamy be avoided ? 
By guarding against those, who affect the 
language of patriotism and public spirit, 
but whose real characters are traitorous. 
Loyalty, and the love of liberty, are words 
that lie ready for every man. And they are 
more prompt to seize them, whose actions 
are the most repugnant to such principles. 
Whenever, therefore, you have found a man 
solicitous for foreign crowns, and proclama- 
tions of honours, granted by the Greeks, 
oblige him to have recourse to that conduct 
which the law prescribes ; to found his pre- 
tensions and proclamations on the true basis, 
the integrity of his life* and the exact regu- 
lation of his manners. Should he not pro- 
duce this evidence of his merit, refuse youi 
sanction to his honours ; support the free- 
dom of your constitution, which is now fal- 
ling from you. Can you reflect without 
indignation, that our senate and our assem- 
bly are neglected with contempt, while letters 
and deputations are sent to private houses, 
not from inferior personages, but from the 
highest potentates in Asia and in Europe, 
and for purposes declared capital by the 
laws ? That there are men who are at no 
pains to conceal their part in such transac- 
tions ; who avow it in the presence of the 
people; who openly compare the letters; 
some of whom direct you to turn your eyes 
on them, as the guardians of their consti- 
tution; others demand public honours as 
the saviours of their country ? While the 
people reduced by a series of dispiriting 
events, as it were to a state of dotage, or 
struck with infatuation, regard only the 
name of freedom, but resign all real power 
into the hands of others. So that you re- 
tire from the assembly, not as from a public 
deliberation, but as from an entertainment, 
where each man hath paid his club, and re- 
ceived his share. 

That this is a serious truth, let me offer 
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among a people not yet completely civilized.) 
And it my be proper to observe, that Solon 
who abolished the laws of Draco, as too se- 
vere, meddled not with those which related 
to homicide, but left them in full force. 
TourreU. 
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something to convince you. There was a 
man (it grieves me to dwell so often on the 
misfortunes of the state) of a private sta- 
tion, who, for the bare attempt of making 
a voyage to Samos, was, as a traitor to his 
country, put instantly to death by the coun- 
cil of Areopagus. Another private man, 
whose timid spirit, unable to support the 
general consternation, had driven him to 
Rhodes, was not long since impeached, and 
escaped only by the equality of voices : had 
but one vote more been given for his con- 
demnation, banishment or death must have 
been his fate. To these let us oppose the 
case now before us. A popular orator, the 
cause of all our calamities, is found guilty 
of desertion in the field. This man claims 
a crown, and asserts his right to the honour 
of a proclamation. And shall not this 
wretch, the common pest of Greece, be 
driven from our borders ? or shall we not 
seize and drag to execution this public plun- 
derer, whose harangues enable him to steer 
his piratical course through our govern- 
ment? Think on this critical season, in 
which you are to give your voices. In a 
few days, the Pythian games are to be cele- 
brated, and the convention of Grecian states 
to be collected. There shall our state be 
severely censured, on account of the late 
measures of Demosthenes. Should you 
crown him, you must be deemed accesso- 
ries to those who violated the general peace. 
If, on the contrary, you reject the demand, 
you will clear the state from all imputation. 
Weigh this cause maturely, as the interest 
not of a foreign state, but of your own : 
and do not lavish your honours inconside- 
rately : confer them with a scrupulous deli- 
cacy; and let them be the distinctions of 
exalted worth and merit. Nor be contented 
to hear, but look round you, where your 
own interest is so intimately concerned, and 
see who are the men that support Demos- 
thenes. Are they his former companions 
in the chase, his associates in the manly 
exercises of his youth ? No, by the Olym- 
pian God ; he never was employed in rous- 
ing the wild boar, or in any such exercises 
as render the body vigorous : he was solely 
engaged in the sordid arts of fraud and cir- 
cumvention. 

And, let not his arrogance escape your at- 
tention when he tells vou, that, by his em- 
bassy, he wrested Byzantium from the hands 
of Philip ; that his eloquence prevailed on 
the Acarnanians to revolt; his eloquence 
transported the souls of the Thebans. He 



thinks that you are sunk to such a degree 
of weakness, that he may prevail on you to 
believe that you harbour the very genius of 
persuasion in your city, and not a vile syco- 
phant. And when, at the conclusion of his 
defence, he calls up his accomplices in cor- 
ruption as his advocates, then imagine that 
you see the great benefactors of your coun- 
try, in this place from whence I speak, ar- 
rayed against the villany of those men : So- 
lon, the man who adorned our free consti- 
tution with the noblest laws, the philoso- 
pher, the renowned legislator, entreating 
you, with that decent gravity which distin- 
guished his character, by no means to pay 
a greater regard to the speeches of Demos- 
thenes than to your oaths and laws : Arts* 
tides, who was suffered to prescribe to the 
Greeks<heir several subsidies, whose daugh- 
ters received their portions from the people 
at his decease ; roused to indignation at this 
insult on public justice, and asking whether 
you are not ashamed that, when your fa- 
thers banished Arthmius[l.] the Zelian, 
who brought in gold from Persia; when 
they were scarcely restrained from killing a 
man connected with the people in the most 
sacred ties, and, by public proclamation, 
forbade him to appear in Athens, or in any 
part of the Athenian territory, — yet you are 
going to crown Demosthenes with a golden 
crown, who did not bring in gold from Per- 
sia, but received bribes himself, and ttfll 
possesses them. And can you imagine but 
that Themistocles, and those who fell at 
Marathon, and those who died at Platca, 
and the very sepulchres of our ancestor* 
must groan, if you confer a crown on this 
man, who confessedly united with the bar- 
barians against the Greeks ? 

And, now, bear witness for me, roan 
Earth, thou Sun, O Virtue and lnteUigeiice» 
and thou, O Erudition, which twwhrth ttl 
the just distinction between vice and good- 
ness, I have stood up, I have spoken 6 the 
cause of justice. If I have supported njy 
prosecution with a dignity befitting its im- 
portance, I have spoken as my wishes difr 
tated ; if too deficiently,— -as my abilities ad- 
mitted. Let what hath now oeen offered, 
and what your own thoughts must supply, 
be duly weighed, and pronounce such a sen- 
tence as justice and the interests of die stats 
demand. 

[1.] Arthmius, &c] See note 3, p. 47, 0» 
Philippic the Third. 
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In the first place, ye men of Athens, I make 
my prayer to all the powers of heaven, that 
such affection as I have ever invariably dis- 
covered to this state and all its citizens, you 
now may entertain for me, upon this pre- 
sent trial. And (what concerns you nearly, 
what essentially concerns your religion and 
your honour,) — that the gods may so dis- 
pose your minds, as to admit me to proceed 



in my defence, not as directed by my adver- 
sary (that would be severe indeed !) but by 
the laws, and by your oath ; in which, toafl 
the other equitable clauses, we find this ex- 
pressly added—' each party shall have equal 
audience.' This imports not merely, that 
you shall not prejudge, not merely that the 
same impartiality shall be shewn to bout 
but still farther, that the contending parties 
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sch be left at full liberty to ar- 
1.] and to conduct his pleading, as 
ice or judgment may determine, 
my instances hath iBschines the en- 
antage in this cause. Two there are 
s especial moment. First, as to our 
s in the contest, we are on terms ut- 
aequal; for they are by no means 
)f equal import, for me to be depriv- 
>ur aft'ectkms, and for him to be de- 
n his prosecution. As to me— but, 
am entering on my defence, let me 
s every thing ominous, sensible as I 
i ot this, the advantage of my adver- 
In the next place, such is the natural 
ion of mankind, that invective and 
km are heard with pleasure, while 
to speak their own praises are receiv- 
impatience. His, then, is the part 
ommands a favourable acceptance ; 
rich must prove offensive to every 
learer, is reserved for k me. If, to 
igainst this disadvantage, I should 
all mention of my own actions, I 
ot by what means I could refute the 
or establish my pretensions to this 
. If, on the other hand, I enter into 
I of my whole conduct, private and 
1, I must be obliged to speak perpe- 
)f myself. Here, then, 1 shall en- 
r to preserve all possible moderation ; 
lat the circumstances of the case ne- 
f extort from me must, injustice, 
ited to him who first moved a prose- 
to extraordinary. 

sume, ye judges, ye will all acknow- 
hat in this cause Ctesiphon and I 
ally concerned ; that it calls for my 
>n no less than his. For, in every 
is grievous and severe to be deprived 
tdvantages; and especially when they 
ited from us by an enemy. But to 
Ived of your favour and affections, 
sfortune the most severe, as these 
antages the most important. And if 
the object of the present contest, I 
nd it fa my general request to this 
I, that, whue I endeavour to defend 
fairly and equitably against this 
ye will hear me as the laws direct, 
ws, which their first author, Solon, 
i so tender of our interests, so true a 
to liberty, secured not by enacting 
it by the additional provision of that 
iposed on you, ye fudges, not, as I 
e, from any suspicion of your inte- 
ut from a clear conviction, that, as 
secutor, who is first to speak, hath 
antage of loading his adversary with 
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'o arrange, dec] This is a liberty 
tor hath accordingly assumed, and 
tfully and happily. Under the pre- 
T guarding against all prepossessions, 
enters into a full detail of public af- 
i<t sets his own services in the fairest 
f view. Having thus gained the 
rf his hearers, then he ventures on 
nts of law relative . to his accounts, 
ad these he soon dismisses, with an 
contempt of his adversary, and a 
confidence in the merits of his own 



invectives and calumnies, the defendant 
could not possibly prevail against them, un- 
less each of you, who are to pronounce sen- 
tence, should, with a reverend attention to 
that duty which you owe to heaven, fa- 
vourably admit the just defence of him who 
is to answer, vouchsafe an impartial and 
equal audience to both parties, and thus 
form your decision on all that hath been 
urged by both. 

As I am, on this day, to enter into an ex- 
act detail of all my conduct, both in private 
life, and in my public administration, here 
permit me to repeat those supplications to 
the gods with which I first began, and, in 
your presence, to offer up my prayers, first, 
that I may be received by you, on this oc- 
casion, with the same affection which I 
have ever felt for this state and all its citi- 
zens ; and, in the next place, that heaven 
may direct your minds to that determina- 
tion which shall prove most conducive to 
the general honour of all, and most exactly 
consonant to the religious engagements of 
each individual. 

Had iBschines confined his accusation to 
those points only on which he founded his 
impeachment, I too should have readily pro- 
ceeded to support the * legality* of the de- 
cree. But, as he hath been no less copious 
upon other subjects, as he hath pressed me 
with various allegations, most of them the 
grossest falsehoods, I deem it necessary, 
and it is but just, that I first speak a few 
words of these, that none of you may be 
influenced by matters foreign to the cause, 
and no prepossessions conceived against me 
when I come to the chief point of my de- 
fence. 

As to all that scandalous abuse which he 
hath vented against my private character, 
mark, on what a plain and equitable issue 
I rest the whole. If you know me to be 
such a man as he alleges (for I am no stran- 
ger, my life hath been spent among you,) 
suffer me not to speak, no, though my pub- 
lic administration may have had the most 
transcendent merit; rise up at once, and 

gronounce my condemnation. But if you 
ave ever esteemed, if you have known me 
to be much superior to him, of a family 
more reputable; inferior to no citizen of 
common rank, either in character or birth 
(to say more might seem arrogant and of- 
fensive,) then let him be denied all confi- 
dence in other matters ; for here is a plain 
proof that he hath equally been false in all ; 
and let me be now favoured with the same 
regard which I have experienced on many 
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cause. Then come his objections to the 
character of the prosecutor, which naturally 
led him round again to the history of his 
own administration, the point on which he 
chiefly relied ; and where he had the finest 
occasions of displaying his own merits, and 
of loading iBschines and his adherents with 
the heaviest imputations, as traitors to the 
state, and malicious enemies to those who 
were distinguished by their zeal in support 
of their rights and dignity. 

p 2 
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former trials.— Yet, iEschines! depraved 
as is your heart, your understanding here 
appears equally depraved ! To imagine that 
I could be diverted from the account of all 
my political transactions, by turning aside 
to these your personal scurrilities : I shall 
not proceed thus : I am not so infatuated ; 
no, I shall first examine all that falsehood 
and virulence with which you have loaded 
my administration; and then proceed to 
those calumnies with which he hath so li- 
centiously abused my private character, if 
this audience can endure the odious detail. 
[1.1 To proceed then to the articles on 
which I am accused. These are many and 

Sievous ; some of that kind, against which 
e laws denounce severe, nay the utmost, 
punishments. But the whole scheme of 
this prosecution discovers all the rancour of 
enmity, all the extravagance, and virulence, 
and insolence of malice ; which, I call the 
gods to witness, is neither right, nor consti- 
tutional, nor just. True it Is, that no man 
should be denied the privilege of appearing 
and speaking before the people; Dut this 
privilege never should be perverted to the 

Eurposes of animosity and envy. ' Yet thus 
ath he abused it.' For, had he really 
been witness of my crimes against the state, 
and of crimes so heinous, as he hath now 
set forth with such theatrical solemnity, he 
might have resorted to the legal punish- 
ments, while the facts were recent ; had he 
seen me acting so as to merit an impeach- 
ment, he might have impeached; had I 
proposed illegal decrees, he might in due 
form have accused me of illegal decrees ; or 
whatever other crimes his malice hath now 
falsely urged against me, whatever other 
instances of guilt he had discovered in my 
conduct ; there are laws against them all, 
there are punishments, there are legal forms 
of procedure, which might have condemned 
me to the severest penalties. Here was his 
resource. And, did it appear, that he had 
proceeded thus, that he had thus embraced 
the legal advantages against me, then had 
he been consistent in the present prosecu- 
tion. But now, as he hath deviated from 
the regular and equitable method; as he 
hath declined all attempts to convict me, 
while the facts were recent ; and, after so 
long an interval, hath collected such a heap 
of calumny, of ribaldry, and scandal; it is 
evident he hut acts a part; while I am the 
person really accused, he affects the form of 
proceeding only against this man: while, 
on the very face of the prosecution, there 
appears a malicious design against me, he 
dares not point his malice at the real object, 
but labours to destroy the reputation of 
another. So that, to all the other argu- 
ments, obvious to be urged, with all the 
force of truth, in defence of Ctesiphon, I 
might fairly add one more: That, whatever 
be our particular quarrels, justice requires 
that they should be discussed between our- 
selves ; that we ourselves, I say, should sup- 
port the contest, and not seek for some in- 



nocent victim to sacrifice to our animosities. 
This is the severest injustice* No ! he can- 
not pursue Ctesiphon on my account ; and 
that ne hath not directed his impeachment 
against me, can proceed but from a consci- 
ousness that such impeachment could not 
be supported. 

Here then I may rest my cause ; as it is 
natural to conclude from what hath now 
been offered, that all the several articles of 
his accusation must be equally unjust, and 
equally devoid of truth. But it is my pur- 
pose to examine them distinctly, one by 
one ; and especially his injurious falsehoods 
relative to the * peace* and * embassy,' where 
he would transfer the guilt of those actions 
upon me, which he himself committed, in 
conjunction with Philocrates. And here, 
my fellow-citizens, it is necessary, nor is it 
foreign to the purpose, to recall to your re- 
membrance the state of our affairs in those 
times: that, together with each conjunc- 
ture, ye may have a clear view of each par- 
ticular transaction. 

At that period, then, when the Phocian 
war broke out (not by my means, for I had 
no share in public business at that time,) 
such were, in the first place, the dispositions 
of this state, that we wished the safety of 
the Phocians, although we saw the injustice 
of their conduct ; and what calamity soever 
the Thebans might have suffered would 
have given us pleasure, as we were incensed, 
and not without reason and justice, against 
this people : indeed they had not used their 
success at Leuctra with moderation. Then 
Peloponnesus was all divided : those who 
hated the Lacedemonians were not strong 
enough to destroy them ; nor could the go- 
vernors, appointed by Lacedemon, maintain 
their authority in the several cities: but 
they, and all, were every where involved in 
desperate contention and disorder. Philip, 
perceiving this (for it was no secret,) and 
lavishing nis gold on the traitors in the se- 
veral states, aided the confusion, and in- 
flamed them stil more violently against 
each other. Thus did he contrive to make 
the faults and errors of other men subser- 
vient to his own interests, so as to rise to 
that height of power which threatened all 
Greece. And now, when men began to sink 
under the calamity of a long-protracted war ; 
when the then insolent, but now unhappy 
Thebans, were on the point of being com- 
pelled, in the face of Greece, to fly to yon 
for protection ; Philip, to prevent this, to 
keep the states from uniting, promised a 
peace to you; to them a reinforcement. 
What was ft, then, which so far conspired 
with his designs, that you fell into the snare 
by an error almost voluntary ? The coward- 
ice shall I call it ? Or the ignorance of the 
other Greeks ? Or rather a combination of 
both ? Who, while you were maintaining a 
tedious and incessant war, and this in die 
common cause (as was evident in fact,) 
never once provided for your support, 
either by money, or by troops, or by any 
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1.] In the common editions of the origi- 
this whole passage is embarrassed and 



confused. The translator hath followed 
the arrangement of Or. Taylor. 
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assistance whatever. This conduct you re- 
ceived with a lust and a becoming resent- 
ment, and readily listened to the overtures 
of Philip. Hence were you prevailed on to 
grant the peace, not by any promises of 
mine, as he hath falsely asserted. And, it 
must appear, upon a fair examination, that 
the iniquity and corruption of these men, 
in the course of that treaty, have been the 
real cause of all our present difficulties. 
But I shall now proceed to a faithful and 
exact detail of this whole transaction ; con- 
scious, that, if any instances of guilt ever 
so heinous should appear in it, not one can 
be fairly charged on me. 

The first who [1.] ever moved or mention- 
ed a peace was Aristodemus the player. The 
man who seconded his instances, and pro- 
posed the decree, and who, with him, nad 
hired out his services on this occasion, was 
PhOocrates, your accomplice, jEschines, not 
mine ; no ! though you roar out your false- 
hoods till you burst— They who united with 
them in support of this measure (from what 
motives I shall not now inquire,) where Eu- 
bulus and Cephisophon. I had no part in it 
at alL And though this be really the fact, 
though it be proved by the evidence of truth 
itself, yet so abandoned is he to all sense of 
shame, as to dare not only to assert that I was 
the author of this peace, but that I prevent- 
ed the state from concluding it in conjunc- 
tion with the general assembly of the Greeks. 
-■ O thou--by what name can I properly 
caD thee? When thou wert present, when 
thou sawest me depriving the state of an inte- 
rest so important, a conjunction of such mo- 
ment, as thou now describest with so much 
pomp, didst thou express thy indignation ? 
Didst thou rise up, to explain, to enforce, 
that guilt of which thou now accusest me ? 
And* nad Philip purchased this my impor- 
tant service of preventing the union of the 
Greeks, surely it was not thy part to be si- 
lent, but to cry aloud, to testify, to inform 
these thy fellow-citizens. But this was 
never done : thy voice was never once heard 
on this occasion. — And, in fact, no embassy 
was at that time sent to any of the Grecian 
states; they had all discovered their senti- 
ments long before :— such is the absurdity 
of bis assertions. And, what is still worse, 
these his falsehoods are principally directed 
against the honour of our state. For, if 
yon called on the other Greeks to take up 
arms, and at the same time sent out your 
ministers to Philip to treat for peace, this 
was the act of an Eurybatus, not the part 
of mis city, not the procedure of honest 
men. But this is not the fact: no! For 
what purpose could ye have sent to them at 
that period ? For a peace ? They were all 
at peace. For a war ? We were then ac- 
taauy deliberating about the treaty. Upon 
the whole, therefore, it doth not appear 
that I was at all the agent, or at all the author, 
of this first peace : nor can he produce the 
least reasonable evidence to support those 
other falsehoods he hath urged against me. 
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Jl.l The first who, dec.] The particulars 
ufthls whole negotiation are related at large 



Again, from the time when this state had 
agreed to peace, examine fairly, what course 
of conduct each of us adopted. Thus you 
will clearly see who was Philip's agent upon 
every occasion; who acted for you, and 
sought the real interest of his country. 

I, on my part, proposed a decree in the 
senate, that our ambassadors should em- 
bark, with all expedition, for such place as 
they were informed was the present resi- 
dence of Philip, and receive his oaths of ra- 
tification. But they, even after my decree 
had passed, declined to pay the due obe- 
dience. And here, Athenians ! I must ex- 
plain the import and moment of this my 
decree. It was the interest of Philip, that 
the interval between our acceding and his 
swearing to the treaty should be as long, 
yours, that it should be as short, as possible. 
And why ? You had abandoned all warlike 
preparations, not only from the day when 
you had sworn to the peace, but from the 
moment you had first conceived an expecta- 
tion of it : he, on the contrary, redoubled 
his attention to all military affairs, through 
the whole intervening period; concluding 
(and it proved a just conclusion,) that what- 
ever places he could wrest from us, previ- 
ously to his oaths of ratification, he might 
retain them all securely, and that no one 
could think of rescinding the treaty upon 
that account. This I foresaw; I weighed 
it maturely, and hence proposed this decree, 
that they should repair to Philip, and re- 
ceive his oaths, with all expedition; that 
so he should be obliged to ratify the treaty, 
while the Thracians, your allies, yet kept 
possession of those places, the object of this 
man's ridicule, Senium, Myrtium, and 
Ergyske: not that Philip, by seizing such 
of them as were most convenient to his pur- 
poses, should become master of all Thrace ; 
not that he should acquire vast treasures ; 
not that he should gain large reinforcements, 
and thus execute all his future schemes with 

ease. Here is a decree which iEschines 

hath never mentioned, never quoted. But, 
because I moved in the senate, that the am- 
bassadors of Macedon should be introduced, 
he inveighs against me as highly criminal. 
What should I have done ? Was I to move, 
that they should not be introduced ? The 
men who came purposely to treat with us I 
Was I to forbid, that any seats should be 
appointed for them in the theatre ? Why, 
they might have purchased seat* at the 
common trifling price ! Was I to shew my 
concern for Athens by such minute savings, 
while, like him and his accomplices, I sold 

our capital interests to Philip ? No ! 

Take my decree, which he, though well ac- 
quainted with it, hath passed over in si- 
lence. Read ! 

The Decree. ' 

" In the archonship of Mnesiphflus, on 
the 19th day of the month Ecatombseon, 
the Pandionian tribe presiding, — Demos- 

in the third book of the History of the Life 
of Philip. 
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resolved by the aenate and people of Alt™, 
h outer Mi the final erjecutlooof thlr treaty, 
agreeably tg the neolutkma ud eonventiona 
or ■ former laatmbry, that a ve ambaaudori 
ha dim from the community of Athena : 
whi'h uriiiaMadora thua chcoen ahail depart, 
ud without dolly repair to luch place u 
Ibryih.llbetafeuTOediitheplaoeofWlJp'l 
mldence, ud, with all potjlble eipedltion. 
mutually receive ud tak* the oaUni neonr- 
•ary for ratlftcat Mt of the treat y concluded, 
h afnm.1.1, with the people ofAiheo., in- 
chidlnr the allltw on each ildo— The porK.ni 
ohnun into thle eommiailon ore Eubulua, 
JbehtaHL CnUtophoo. Demncrataa, ut 
Ckon." 

Whan, by that decree, I had approved my 
attachment la the atate, hot to the Interest 

days, they might nan 

Kb* town) before no°h^I»duced"heo 
For he would not have attempted the I 
hoatiuty mourpresencei or. If he had, 
might have ref oicd hie rntlnrntinn, and 
appointed hU hopei of pence : tot he o 
aot have enjoyed both ; a peace and his 

Such wsi tho flrit Itutuce of Philip': 



IheteenerAM of heaven. — 1 proceed I 

ofmjquity.— WheaPhUlphhd.induetomi, 
•coded to the treaty, having not [Mia ul 
himielf of Thrace, by meeni of thoee mi. 

from Macedon, until h* had completed 
fair report of hla dealgna and preparationi 
ahould prompt you to blue torth, ateer 
your couth to Tbennopyire, ai on a for- 



ofEtilM-ttliyi 



rsfasftr. 



your navy. Hoieulved 
-'*'-' " — *-i toS*hat- (3 



formal of hia motion. 



leech you to bear In mind, through the 
Ula onural of this dispute, that. If *a. 
ben had urged nothing aealiwt me foroJan 
hla cauio, f too should have confined ra,- 
f to the great point Id concent- But as he 

tade at thie juncture, 
) be violently alarmed ' 



t Ph nip'i t» 



all tho solemnity of kuiguagc, ' that film 
the strict band of frlendahip, but a ahnDa- 
rtcy of InterHsta. And it k tqually the rata, 
tut of all, of Philip, of the Pnoclana, and 
of Athens, to be relieved front the ituolsva 
ud stupidity of the Thehana.'— And what 
happy i'hocians were apeedlly destroyed, 

you. who had relied oo hla aaaunnco, ram 
continued quiet, wen sliortly obliged to 
leave your fudi desolate, and collect your 
property within these walls, while he receiv- 
ed his soli. And. still farther, the iuvets. 






d'from Philip." They * 



nnhly extraordinary, convened hv 



autauea aa erotctually ruined all our in - 

it] Aionaformer, *cl Sen the Intro- 
duction to Philippic I. 



i citiaets of Athena be permlttaa, 
Mice whatever, topnaa the night 
try : hut thai every man shall 
self within the city, or the pea. 
le PErsui, excepting only aucb 
lay be appointed to the defence 

be obliged to maintain hla nation, without 
proaumlngto absent hlmaelf, either by night 
or day. That whoever refuro to pay Sua 



in shall have the scon power 

...ri, .il™.i™.. Tmia 



hundred and twenty stadia. Into UM. dej « 
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i; those at any greater distance, to 
i, Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnuslum, and 
Stratum." 

Were these the hopes which induced you 
to conclude the peace ? Were these the pro- 
mises, with which this hireling amused you ? 
— Now read the letter soon afterward receiv- 
ed from Philip. 

The Letter. 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the senate 
and people of Athens, health. 

*' Know ye, that we have passed the strait* 
of Tbermopyke, and reduced Phods. We 
hare stationed our garrisons in such towns 
aa have submitted and acknowledged our 
authority. Those which have presumed to 
resist our force, we have taken by assault, 
reduced the inhabitants to slavery, and rased 
their habitations to the ground. But, being 
informed that you are making dispositions 
for the support of these people, we, by these 
p re s en ts, recommend to you to spare your- 
selves the pains of such an ineffectual at- 
tempt. Your conduct must certainly ap- 
pear extremely inequitable and extravagant, 
m arming against us, with whom you have 
so lately concluded a treaty. If you have 
determined to shew no regard to your en- 
gagements, we shall only wait for the com- 
mencement of hostilities, to exert a resolu- 
tion on our part, no less vigorous and for- 
midable.'' 

You bear how he announces his intention 
m this letter: how explicitly he declares to 
Us allies, * I have taken these measures in de- 
spite of the Athenians, and to their eternal 
mortification. If ye are wise, then, ye The- 
bansand Thessalians, ye will regard them as 
enemies, and submit to me with an entire 
confidence.' These are not his words, indeed ; 
but thus he would gladly be understood. 
And by these means did he acquire such an 
absolute dominion over their affections, that, 
bund and insensible to all consequences, they 
s iU B n e d Mm to execute the utmost schemes 
of Ms ambition. Hence, all the calamities 
which the wretched Thebans experience at 
this day. While he, who was the great 
agent and coadjutor in procuring this impli- 
cit confidence; he, who in this place uttered 
his falsehoods, and deceived you by his 
flattering assurances ; he it is, who affects a 
deep c o ncern at the misfortunes of Thebes, 
who displays them in such pathetic terms ; 
although he himself be the real author both 
of these and the calamities of Phods, and 
of all others whkh the Greeks have suffered. 
Yes, ASschmes, you must be affected deeply 
with these events, you must indeed feel 
com passi on for the Thebans : you who have 
acquired possessions in Bceotia, you who en- 
joy the fruits of their lands : and I must 
surely rejoice at their misery; I who was 
Instant ly demanded by the man who had 
inflicted it. 

But I have been led Insensibly to some 
particulars, which I may shortly introduce 
with more propriety. I now return to the 
proof of my assertion, that the corruption 
and iniquity of these men have been the 



real cause of our present difficulties. When 
Philip had contrived to deceive you so effec- 
tually, by means of those who, during their 
embassy, had sold themselves to this prince, 
and never reported one word of truth to your 
assemblies ; when the wretched Phocians also 
had been betrayed, and their dties levelled 
to the ground ;— what followed ? The mis- 
creant Thessalians, and the stupid Thebans, 
regarded Philip as their friend, their benefac- 
tor, their saviour : he was every thing with 
them : nor could they bear a word which 
tended to oppose these sentiments. On your 
part, although ye looked with a just suspi- 
cion on the progress of affairs, although ye 
felt the utmost indignation, yet still ye ad- 
hered to the treaty : for it was not possible 
to act, single as ye were. The other Greeks 
too, equally abused with you, and equally 
disappointed in their hopes, were yet deter- 
mined to the same pacific conduct, though 
Philip, in effect, had long since made war 
upon them. For when, in the circuit of his 
expedition, he had destroyed the IUyrians, 
and the Triballians, and even some uredan 
states ; when a certain set of men had seized 
the opportunity of a peace, issued forth from 
the several cities, ana, repairing to Macedon, 
had there received his bribes (of which num- 
ber jEschines was one,) then were the real 
objects of his hostilities discovered, and then 
was the attack made on the several states. 
Whether they yet perceived this attack, or 
no, is another question : a question which 
concerns not me : I was ever violent in fore- 
warning, in denouncing the danger here, and 
in every place to whkh I was deputed. But, 
in fact, the states were all unsound. Those 
who had the conduct and administration of 
affairs, had been gained by gold: whOe 
their private dtizens arid popular assemblies 
were either blind to all consequences, or 
caught by the fatal bait of temporary ease 
andquiet. And such was the general infa- 
tuation that each community conceived, 
that they alone were to be exempted from 
the common calamity ; nay, that they could 
derive their own security from the public 
danger. To this I must fanpnte it, that the 
many found their inordinate and ill-timed 
indolence exchanged for slavery: while their 
statesmen, who imagined that they were 
selling every thing but themselves, found at 
length that they had first sold themselves. 
Instead of friends and guests (so were they 
styled, while they were receiving then* 
bribes,) now they were called flatterers, ene- 
mies to Heaven, and every other odious 
name so justly merited. For it is not the 
interest of the traitor that is at all regarded 
by the man who bribes him ; nor, when the 
purchased service hath been once obtained, 
Is the traitor ever admitted into his future 
confidence. If he were, no man could be 
happier than the traitor. But this is not 
the case, my feUow-dtizens ! How should 
it? No! Impossible! When the votary 
of ambition hath once obtained his object, 
he also becomes master of bis vile agents : 
and, as he knows their baseness, then, then 
he detests them; he keeps them at a wary 
distance ; he spurns them from hhn. Re- 
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fleet on former events : their time indeed is 
passed : but men of sense may always find a 
time to derive instruction from them. Las- 
thenes was called the friend of Philip, until 
he had betrayed Olynthus ; Timolaus, un- 
til he had destroyed the Thebans ; Eudicus 
and Simo, until they had given him the 
dominion of Thessaly ; then were they dri- 
ven away with scorn ; then were they loaded 
with every kind of wretchedness ; and trai- 
tors in disgrace were dispersed through the 
whole nation. How was Aristratus received 
at Sicyon ? How Perilaus at Megara ? Are 
they not in abject infamy ? And hence it 
evidently appears, that he who is most vigi- 
lant in defence of his country, and most 
zealous in his opposition to such men, is 
really a friend to you, iEschines, and your 
venal, traitorous faction (as his conduct 
makes it necessary to bribe you ;) and that 
your safety and your gains depend entirely 
on the number of such patriots, and their 
obstinate aversion to your counsels. If 
left to yourselves, ye must have long since 
perished. 

And now, as to the transactions of those 
times, I might say more ; but I have already 
said what I deem more than sufficient. To 
him must it be imputed, who hath disgorged 
all the foulness of nis own iniquity upon me, 
which it was necesssary to wipe away, for 
the sake of those who were born since the 
events I speak of. To you, ye judges, the 
detail must be tedious and disgusting. Be- 
fore I had uttered one word, you were well 
informed of his prostitution. He calls it 
friendship and intimate connexion. Thus 
hath he just now expressed it — ' He who re- 
proaches me with the intimacy of Alexan- 
der !' I reproach thee with the intimacy of 
Alexander ! How couldst thou obtain it ? 
How couldst thou aspire to It? I could 
never call thee the friend of Philip ; no, nor 
the intimate of Alexander. I am not so 
mad. Unless we are to call those menial 
servants, who labour for their wages, the 
friends and intimates of those who hire 
them. But how can this be ? Impossible ! 
No ! I formerly called you the hireling of 
Philip; I now call you the hireling of 
Alexander ; and so do all these our fellow- 
citizens. If you doubt it, ask them ; or I 
shall ask them for you. Ye citizens of 
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[1.] You hear their answer.] Commenta- 
tors seem surprised at the boldness and the 
success of this appeal. Some tell us, that 
the speaker was hurried into the hazardous 

J question by his impetuosity. Some that his 
riend Menander was the only person who 
returned the answer he desired. Others, 
again, that he pronounced falsely on purpose, 
and that the assembly intended but to cor- 
rect his pronunciation, when they echoed 
back the word Mttrtiurrot, hireling. But 
the truth is, he was too much interested in 
the present contest, to suffer himself to be 
really transported beyond the strictest 
bounds of prudence and caution; he was 
too well supported to rely upon a single 
voice, if such could be at afl heard in the as- 
sembly ; and he had too much good sense to 



Athens, do you account jEschines the hire* 
ling, or the intimate, of Alexander ? You 
hear their answer. [1.] 

I now proceed to my defence against the 
several articles of his impeachment, and to 
the particulars of my ministerial conduct, 
that iEschines (although he knows them 
well) may hear the reasons on which I justly 
claim the honour of this decree, and might 
claim still greater honours. Take the im- 
peachment. Read it. 

The Impeachment. 

"In the archonship of Chserondas, on 
the 6th day of the month Elaphsebolkn, 
iEschines, son of Atrometus, of the Cotbo- 
cidian tribe, impeached Ctesiphon, son of 
Leosthenes, of the Anaphlystian tribe, be- 
fore the archon, of a violation of the laws. 

" Forasmuch as he hath been author of 
an illegal decree, importing, that a golden 
crown should be conferred on Demosthenes, 
son of Demosthenes, of the Paeanian tribe; 
and that proclamation should be made in 
the theatre, during the grand festival of 
Bacchus, and the exhibition of the new tra- 
gedies, that the people of Athens had con- 
ferred this golden crown upon the said De- 
mosthenes, on account of his virtue, and 
affectionate attachment to Greece in general, 
and to Athens in particular ; as also, on ac- 
count of that magnanimity and steady zeal in 
speaking and acting for the interests of this 
state, which he hath ever discovered, and 
still discovers, upon every occasion, to the 
utmost of his power. All which clauses are 
false, and repugnant to our laws. As it is 
enacted, 

" First, that no man shall enter false al- 
legations into our public acts. 

" Secondly, that no man, yet accountable 
for any office of trust, shall receive a crown : 
whereas, Demosthenes was director of the 
fortifications, and manager of the theatrical 
funds. 

« Lastly, that no crown shall be proclaim- 
ed in the theatre during the festival, or dra- 
matic entertainments, but in the senate- 
house, if the crown be granted by the senate; 
if by the commons, in the Pnyx, and in full 
assembly. 

"The penalty, [2.] fifty talents. The 
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recur to a ridiculous and childish artifice. 
The assembly, to which he addressed him- 
self, was of a quite different kind from one 
of our modern courts of law, where order 
and decorum are maintained. The audience 
were not at all concerned to suppress the 
emotions raised in them by the speaker. And 
Demosthenes had a large party present, who, 
he was well assured, would rerurn the pro- 
per answer loudly. 

[2.] The penalty, dec] The damages, if 
we may so call them, were laid at such a vast 
sum as Ctesiphon, if condemned, could by 
no means discharge: in which case he must 
have been banished, or branded with infamy : 
and Demosthenes must probably have shared 
the same fate; against whom, no doubt, 
rtfachlnps would have Immediately com- 
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[1.] Cephisophon and Cleon." 

you have the several articles of the 
on which he founds his prosecution, 
these very articles I mean to rest the 
f my cause. I shall take them in the 
f this impeachment, and speak to 
ae by one, without any voluntary 
1. — As to the clause of * that steady 
peaking and acting for the interest 
state, which I have ever discovered, 

discover upon every occasion, to the 
of my power,' and the honours ap- 

to me on this account, the decision 
*pend on my ministerial conduct, 
his conduct, duly considered, it will 
whether Ctesiphon hath adhered to 
id propriety in these assertions, or 

* they be false. — As to the omission 
xring the crown * when my accounts 
; should be first passed,' and the ap- 
art of the theatre as the place of pro- 
>n ; these points too might be de- 
d by my administration, this might 
whether I be worthy of such an no- 
d such a publication. Yet I deem it 
snt on me to produce the laws, by 
tiese clauses are fully warranted. So 
and so plain is the scheme of my 

teed, then, to the particular measures 
iministration. And let no man think 
im suspending the discussion of this 

* I enter into the affairs and counsels 
ce. He who hath attacked this as- 

that ' I have ever spoken and acted 
general interest ;' he who expressly 
it of falsehood ; he it is, who makes 
»unt of all my public conduct, all my 
rstem of administration, immediate- 
sent and necessary to this suit Be- 
mong the different departments of 
ho engage in public business, mine 
that nature which attached me more 
ately to the interest of Greece. From 
mist, therefore, be allowed to deduce 
lence. 

» those conquests and acquisitions 
'hilip had obtained before I had en- 
n the administration, before my ap- 
e as a popular leader, I shall pass 
rer ; for they, by no means (as I con- 
infect the merits of my cause. As to 
irious instances in which he found 
oition most effectually restrained, 
le very day on which I first entered 
lblic business, these shall I recall to 
loughts, and freely submit to your 
nts. But let this be first premised : 
antage did our adversary enjoy, and 

I fellow-citizens !) of great impor- 
t was the unhappy fortune of the 
Grecian states, not of some only, 
lally of all, to supply so vast a pro- 
>f traitors, of hirelings, of men de- 
y the gods, as was not known in the 
f of man. These did Philip engage 
gents and coadjutors, and, by their 

a second prosecution, with the fair- 
pect of success. 

The Agents, fee.] These were usually 
lends of the contending party, who 



means, inflamed the animosities which had 
already torn and distracted the Greeks. 
Some he deceived; some he gained by 
bribes; on others he employed all his en- 
gines of seduction ; and thus rent the nation 
into many different parties, although all 
were alike engaged in one common cause, 
that of uniting against the progress of his 
power. In such a general dissent ion of the 
Grecian states, in such a general blindness, 
both to the present and to the rising evil, 
consider, Athenians, what were the mea- 
sures, what was the conduct, which became 
this state ? And for these let me be brought 
to a strict account ; for I am the man who 
advised and directed them. 

Say then, .45schines, was it our part, in 
despite of every generous sentiment, every 
consideration of our dignity, to have taken 
our station with the Thessalians and Dolo- 
pians, to have ranged ourselves on the side 
of Philip, in order to subvert the dominion 
of the Greeks, the honours and the conquests 
of our ancestors ? Or, if we were to reject 
such conduct (and surely none could be more 
shameful,) was it our part, ours, who had 
foreseen, who seemed perfectly convinced of 
the consequences which must arise, unless 
seasonably prevented, to have proved indif- 
ferent spectators, when these consequences 
had really arisen ? Yes! I would gladly ask 
the man who appears most severe in his 
censure of our measures, what, in his opi- 
nion, was our proper part. Was it the part 
of those, who were the immediate cause of 
all the misfortunes and calamities which fell 
upon the Greeks, as the Thessalians and 
their associates ? or of those who affected an 
indifference to all events from views of pri- 
vate interest, as the Arcadians, the Messe- 
nians, and the Argives ?— And yet most of 
these have, in the event, proved greater 
sufferers than we. 

1 shall suppose that, after Philip had made 
all his conquests, he had retired to his king- 
dom, and there lived in peace, without at- 
tempting to molest either his own allies or 
the other Greeks. Even in this case, some 
share of censure and reproach must hare 
fallen on those who had refused to arm 
against him. But when his assaults were 
equally directed against the dignity, the 
sovereignty, and the liberty of our whole 
nation ; nay, against the very being of those 
states more immediately exposed to his pow- 
er ; what measures could have been devised 
more glorious than those which you em- 
braced, and I suggested ? 

But let me not wander from my point. 
What conduct, iGschines, did the dignity of 
this state demand, when we beheld Philip 
aiming at the conquest and sovereignty of 
Greece ? Or what advice should I, her coun- 
sellor, have given ; what resolutions should 
I have proposed : and this, in an assembly 
of Athenians, the circumstance of most im- 
portance? I, who well knew, that, from 
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were employed hi summoning the accused, 
citing witnesses, and other matters of lorm 
and legal procedure. 
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earliest times, down to the very day on which | 



I first spoke in public* my country had been 

" igfor pre-emmen< 
honour, and renown? had expended more 



incessantly contending for pre-eminence, for 



blood and treasure, for glory and the in 
terests of Greece, than all the other Grecian 
states ever had expended for their several 
private interests? I, who saw this very 
prince, with whom we fought for power 
and empire, with one eve torn out, his neck 
dislocated, pierced in his arm, maimed in 
his leg, freely and cheerfully resigning any 
part of his body which fortune pleased to 
take, so that he might enjoy the rest with 
renown and glory ? And let no man pre- 
sume to say that such elevated sentiments 
became him who was bred at Pella (a place 
at that time ignoble and obscure,) as to as- 
pire to the sovereignty of Greece, or to en- 
tertain a thought of such a daring purpose ; 
.and yet, that you, the citizens of Athens, 
you who in every assembly, in every thea- 
trical entertainment, find perpetual memo- 
rials of the virtue of your ancestors, might 
descend to such abject meanness, as to re- 
sign the liberty of Greece, freely and volun- 
tarily, into the hands of Philip. No ! let 
not the presumptuous assertion be once 
heard. 

The only course then left, and the neces- 
sary course, was this ; to defend your just 
rights against all his injurious attempts. 
This course did you instantly pursue, with 

Sood reason, and becoming dignity. And 
1 this, I was your counsellor, I was the first 
mover, during my administration. I con- 
fess it. And how should 1 have acted ? Say, 
iEschines: I call on you. — Let all former 
transactions be forgotten: Amphipolis, Pyd- 
na, Potidsea, Halonesus, I speak not of 
them. Serrium and Doriscura too, and the 
storming of Peparethus, and all the other 
instances in which the state was injured; 
let the memory of them be effaced. You 
say, indeed, that I dwelt invidiously upon 
them, in order to embroil my country in a 
war: although the decrees respecting these 
several places were proposed by Eubulus, 
and Aristophon, and Diopithes : not by me. 
No, thou prompt slanderer ! nor do I now 
dwell upon them. But when he had de- 
prived us of Euboea, when he had erected 
his fortress to command our whole territory, 
when he had attacked the Megarians, and 
possessed himself of Oreum, and rased 
Porthmus ; when he had distributed his go- 
vernors through the cities, established Pni- 
listides in Oreum ; Clitarchus, in Eretria: 
when he had reduced the whole Hellespont 
to his obedience, and laid siege to Byzan- 
tium ; when the Grecian cities had, some 
of them, been subverted by his arms, others 
forced to received their exiles ; in these in- 
stances did he act unjustly t did he violate 
the treaty, or did he not ? Was it incum- 
bent on some state to rise up against these 
attempts, or was it not ? If not ; if Greece 
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«ut 



[1.] For Mysians, L e. to the weakest of 
f people. The proverb is said to have 
arisen from the distresses of the Mysians in 
the absence of their king, Teicphus, and 



was to have proved a prey for Mysians [1.] 
(according to the proverb,) and this, while 
Athens yet existed, and was witness of her 
fall ; then was I officious in remonstrating 
against these transactions; then was the 
state officious in yielding to my remon- 
strances ' mine was then the guilt and error 
of every measure we pursued. But, if the 
progress of his arms demanded a vigorous 
opposition, what community but that of 
Athens should have risen at the call of ho- 
nour ? — This was the great principle of my 
administration. I saw the man aspiring to 
universal dominion — I opposed him: I 
warned my fellow-citizens : I taught them 
to rise against the ambition of the Macedo- 
nian.— And yet the formal commencement 
of hostilities did not proceed from us. No, 
iEschines, but from Philip, by his capture 
of our ships. Produce the decrees, ana the 
letter received from Philip. Read each in 
order. These, when duly weighed, will en- 
able us to give each transaction to its pro- 
per author. Head ! 

The Decree. 

" In the archonship of Neocks: an as- 
sembly extraordinary being convened by the 
fenerals, in the moi th of Boedromion; 
lubulus, son of Mnesitheus, of the Cyprian 
tribe, proposed the following Decree: 

" Whereas the generals have reported to 
the assembly, that Leodaraas, our admiral, 
together with twenty ships sent under bit 
command to import corn from the Helles- 
pont, has been taken and brought into Ma- 
ccdon by Amyntas, a commander in the 
service of King Philip; it Is decreed, that 
it shall be the care or the prytanes and ge- 
nerals, that the senate be convened, and am- 
bassadors chosen, who shall repair to Philip, 
and demand the dismission of the admiral, 
the vessels, and the soldiers; that they be 
instructed to declare, that if Amyntas hath 
in this acted through ignorance* the state ot 
Athens hath no complaints to urge against 
him ; that, if their officer hath in any wise 
exceeded his commission, they are ready to 
take cognizance of his offence ; and to pu 
nish him* as his inadvertence may have 
merited : but if neither of these be the case, 
but that this outrage be avowed either by 
the person who gave, or who received, the 
commission, that the ambassadors shall de- 
mand an explanation, and report the same, 
that the state may determine on proper 
measures." 

And this decree did Eubulus frame ; not I. 
Aristophon proposed the next: then did 
Hegesippus move for hjs t then Aristophon 
again : then Philocrates ; then Cephisophon : 
and then the other speakers : I had no con* 
cern in any.— Read the next. 

The Decree* 

** In the archonship of Neodes, on the 

their helpless state of oppression, when all 
their neighbours fell upon them, and pil- 
laged the miaerabio and drfenrekas people 
without mercy. 
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last day of the month Boedromon, by a re* 
solution of the senate. 

"The prytanes and generals having re- 
ported the decree of the general assembly, 
that ambassadors be sent to Philip to de- 
mand the restoration of the ships, and that 
the said ambassadors be furnished with par- 
ticular instructions, together with a copy of 
the decree of the assembly : 

"The persons hereby chosen into this 
commission are, Cephisophon, Democritus, 
and Potycrates. Aristophon the Cothocy- 
dian moved this resolution, in the presiden- 
cy of the tribe Hippothoontis." 

As I produce these decrees, so, jEschines, 
do you produce that particular decree of 
mine which makes me author of the war. 
You have not one to shew : if you had, it 
must have made your first ana favourite 
charge. Nay, Philip himself, amidst all his 
insinuations against others, never once ac- 
cuses me. Read his own letter to the State. 

The Letter. 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the senate 
and people of Athens, health ! 

" I have received three of your citizens in 
quality of ambassadors, who have conferred 
with me about the dismission of certain ships 
commanded by Leodamas. I cannot but 
consider it as an extraordinary instance of 
weakness, to imagine that I can ' possibly 
believe that these snips were destined to im- 
port corn from the Hellespont for Lemnos ; 
and that they were not really sent to the 
relief of the Selymbrians, now besieged by 
me, and who are by no means included in 
the treaty of pacification, by which we stouvi 
mutually engaged. Such were the orders 
your officer received, not from the people 
of Athens, but from certain magistrates, 
and others in no private station, who are by 
all means solicitous to prevail on the people 
to violate their engagements, and to com- 
mence hostilities against me. This they 
have much more at heart than the relief of 
Selymbria, fondly imagining that they 
may derive advantages from such a rupture. 
Persuaded as I am, that our mutual interest 
requires us to frustrate their wicked schemes, 
1 have given orders that the vessels brought 
in to us be immediately released. For the 
future let it be your part to remove those 
pernicious counsellors from the administra- 
tion of your affairs ; and to let them feel the 
severity of your justice ; and I shall endea- 
vour to adhere inviolably to my treaty. 
Farewell !" 

Here is no mention [1.] of Demosthenes, 
no charge against me. And whence is it, 
that in all his acrimony against others, he 
takes not the least notice of my conduct ? 
Because he must have brought his own usur- 
pations full into view, had he mentioned 
me. On these I fixed, and these I obstinate- 
ly opposed. I instantly moved for an em- 
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[1.] Here is no mention, dcc.1 There is 
mdeed no express specification of any person 
in this letter. But those alluded to were 
well known. And probably they were the 



bassy to Peloponnesus, the moment he en- 
tered Peloponnesus. I then moved for an 
embassy to Euboea, as soon as he had landed 
in Euboea. Then did I propose the expe- 
dition (not an embassy) to Oreum, and that 
to Eretria, as soon as he had stationed his 
governors hi these cities. After this, did I 
send out those armaments which saved the 
Chersonesus, and Byzantium, and all our 
confederates, from which this state derived 
the noblest consequences, applause, glory, 
honours, crowns, thanks^ from those who 
had received such important services. And, 
even of those who had injured us, such as, 
on this occasion, yielded to your remon- 
strances, found effectual security ; they who 
neglected them, had only the sad remem- 
brance of your repeated warnings, and the 
conviction that ye were not only their -best 
friends, but men of true discernment, of a 
prophetic spirit ; for in every instance the 
event proved exactly consonant to your pre* 
dictions. 

That Philistides would have gladly given 
the greatest sums to have kept Oreum ; that 
Clitarchus would have given largely to have 
kept Eretria; that Philip himself would 
have given largely, that he might possess 
stations so convenient for annoying us, and 
that all his other actions should pass unno- 
ticed, all his injurious proceedings unim- 
Eeached, cannot be a secret to any man ; 
ut least of all to you. You, jEschines, 
received the deputies sent hither by Clitar- 
chus and Philistides : by you were they en- 
tertained. Those whom we drove from us 
as enemies, as men whose overtures were 
neither consistent with justice nor with the 
interest of Athens, were your dearest friends. 
How false and groundless then are your ma- 
licious accusations ! You, who say that I 
am silent when 1 get my bribe, clamorous 
when I have spent it. — Your case is differ- 
ent: you are clamorous when you receive 
your bribe; and your clamours can never 
cease : unless this day's decision should si- 
lence them effectually by the justly-merited 
infamy. 

And when you rewarded these my services 
with a crown, when Aristonicus proposed his 
decree, conceived precisely in the very words 
of this which Ctesiphon hath framed, when 
proclamation of the honour thus conferred 
upon me was made in the theatre (for this 
is the second time I have been thus distin- 
guished,) Machines, though present, never 
made the least opposition, never attempted 
an impeachment. — Take the decree. — Read 1 

The Decree. 

" In the archonship of Chserondas, son of 
Hegemon, on the 25th of the month Game- 
lion, the Leontidian tribe then presiding, at 
the motion of Aristonicus, the following 
decree was made : ,. 

" Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demos- 

persons who had been most active in moving 
the assembly to exert themselves on this oc- 
casion; Eubulus, Aristophon* Phikxraie*, 
and Cephisophon. 
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Atheolani md lift other Greeaat Re it en 

bly. that public honoun ihaltt* paid to th. 
aTonald Dnnmthma; tad that he thai 
be crowned with a (old™ crown i the* lb? 
erawn dull be proclaimed In the theatre or 
the taaat of Becchul. al the time of the per- 
fonnaneeof Ihenewrragslieei and that tin- 



1 brought any of that disgrace upon thi 
tapplauie; If bad. 'they meet their pu- 



{Seiclee 1)H (.lot, which attended toot 
anna,) lupplieti you with an the neccatacts 
of life. In greater pant*, and at cheaper 
-ilea, than tV preieut peace. nulutelnrTby 
Itiontotbeln- 



Evarlabiy acted fur thTtruTinttrrat if the 
Main j for, In all your coniultatlom, mj 

•A TheM rnHuuraTc^iirten"™eV«°uai 

aacrlflcet to the nodi, and lolemn procet- 
iloni, ai Irutancea ofjjteat lueceea. 

fromEutMe (nun -a. "the military glory, 

hut til,, policy, the couiijelji,— yes I though 

— wore mine,) he railed another engine 
Bftlntt thll eute. He aiw that bc. of all 

ported rrraln. Determined to leture Ihla 
tntncli of commerce to hlmeelf, he peeeed 
treat Into Thrace, and, applying to the fly- 
■uUok than in alliance with aim, he Ant 

Biured them to loin In a war agauut in. 
whan tan refund, when Uniy told him 
{and they told htaa truth,) that they had 
not Biased inh'Ji.lllsoK for ii'cb purpiuiei, 
halnitantly prepared hla woras, erected hie 
mathlnet, and besieged their city. I shall 
not lay what conduct became ua upon thla 
emervmoYi It Is manifest. Whotfienaup- 
portad theBraanthwjar Who reacued them 
from de«tnic;i onr Who presented the Hei- 
■ttpent from fallmi nndv 1 ford(mipnw«r 

mtereati > 1 1— And how aiaeutiall; tbe pub- 




power of purchasing landa, and the drat and 

boat honourable seats Id all our pub" 

tstalnmenti. In the tliolui, In the i 

and in the popular aesembly. And that 



ibtlcn. 
. Jd that 
Unakten 



rn^ST^ 

id It In farther resolved, that three aUtiiea, 

|Ott of Byaantlum, npnwBtbw the com- 
munity of Athena crowned by the) Byian- 
tinea and Perlnthjans. And that honorary 
It dull be tent to the several general 
illea of Greece, the Isthmian, Neama. 
— _ -ymplc, and Pythian, where proda- 
tutlorj thill be duly made of that crown, 
low by ui conferred on the people of Athena; 
:hat«U Greece may be Informed of the irj«- 

:he nyiantlnea and 



" The Cheiaonealtea, In 



de and th 
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d Uirtrn :i:i,,i,. i if which the Chpr- 
l?Siw«M L it»)k«l EffulJmmnSy 

i and By/.;ii,r [it only foiled the 

lleapont. ni.i .,,.!■■ .■.■.i-i,;.l Hi,- ;■ mil.li,- 

*tn the .-.,!,■, I,.,i . i!,,, :.,>-■: [ ho 

the gene - ■: iiiin. r .\[ii.n 

; imepif '..',. u'.neis of Philip. H 
■nd, theaj, .-.frlii' PSiisiitim-,, in II 

Dmtf, ll. .i, :■!,! llii-ir i.-ii V. HUM i- 

e a hueer, b more n?i:.i,.i ■ 

Von, ju-.il'.-. rciiftileiily, incerini 

them, b^ .,■ i.r . i,.-.iL... ;-, r'. 

ruit i.nlv -...■ .: ..II MiiiT ■.■.i-ii-.o", I" 






htir rn.-j- ■ ■ , 

drcullof Attica: when they pm 
i, Tanagrii, thr whole ilimlbui dl* 
legara, .!.,.■: i.i, C!«>ntf and the other 
; while tr,i-.,i.ni. had but oneihlp. 
B waJL Then dlil yiiu iTi-ir'h In lli- 
1 add, DOI many days alter, wereyour 
once mon- k.l i» i . .rinrli. And hi 
hecioiu of them' ii,i \ . 1 1 hi in 'lis in 






kef* eipedtlicau. 
Hlld Induce them 



i. they devoted their ktvIch to Ihi 
led. And .urely ihli their determi- 
wu juil ind eenaroua. For death 
onw to clove the period of man'i lift, 

-hatever corner ooa may ibrtnk tV"" 

the Inevitable hlow : but the truly la 



frtmSfciajber, ... _ 

injured ui in many and Important Enitancea ; 

— - when the Thebani, fluahad with their 

mil Leuclta. had attempted tiideitroy 

i, defeated the attempt | undlnnayed at 

terminer! by the motive or nlorv, not by the 
*"rhaviour of tlioee in whoae cauae they were 
.poaed. And by three actinia did you de- 
omtrateto the tjreelu, that, -hate.er in- 
jur^-' Alliens may receive, her reeentment 

» being, when the liberty of the Injurloua 

Nor were theae the onlyGitaiirea in which 
tch generoui prlnciplea were dlaolayed. 
giln, when Theba fi.l bad leduced the 



e affair of Oropui, you 



aenuencea of thla revolt, fat frc 

ins ;]ie Injiirim received from Themiatm and 

TSeoaorua, In the affair of ' 

■'■ for their re 



burraoduct ma far mote noble. When the 

" ni'»tHili>f rh?iv Lilli?. yon qjivc up all. 

-•-<-■-■ httifrlty, to the men wH "•—• 
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theae men urRem In their application! ? 
thla period. And, here again, crankier whal 









if (mill properly 

?, provided for lrn 
a Indicted, on thb 

lo y'Mir lufliicc. hi 

—.. Sen ium to find not 
fraaH 

ln"rptW i'i'iIu^M!,' .i-rvice, nr even tiiev 
r'hil L-nr-til'Mi:"- In lln: ni'ia .Ir^rc^, mil Lo 

hate iHUpumJ thu law it "11; nr, u kaat. 
lohnvesuflVrnl I: lii hf ilcff iilfii byr.lf'rctnl 



er law*, and that preacrtb- 



ituiia. lie who la worth ten tafau 
ition, ihaU St out otie thlp 1 if ha 
be rued hfeher, h> iball be taxed, 
y to the eame proportion. In a aatb- 
not exceeding, the aaneane of three 
id a tender. Tim lame proporUot 

urn neceaaar] for titling out a ihip." 
can Ihn be thought a trivial service 



iducced agreeably 10 



'. "fun 



lo my regulation, r. 



" Pnlyclea being archon. On the Ifith 
thoTa preakUofr. 
•• rYhenu Deroct 

In Ihl' tilmtf nf 1".i-mrf U',1. f.'r i.^nlaliLls , ' 

indictment wai bronchi by Patroclei aejainBi 
theiald flemmirienea tr~ — •>' 

rtMluunajatttli of in' 



courae of my public admlnnrtralion, 1 
etantly pursued inch meaauree aa reflart- 

and eMerged her power- No aordld anyy, 
-to rancour, oo malignity, have I everdttco- 
rercd ; do meanneai, nothing unworthy of 
my country. Such wal the general tenor 
of my administration. In the affairs of thai 



friendship which Philip Tar bhed, n 



Uhlp which Philip 1 
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i "i, ; ,Ve now sdVaneed, » 




nofrh* 

my put of llul conduct which rtond ■ «- 
M»uMsK5i , l:u£fnnhoMBi(Jit1oiwmuij l ir* 

director of our fortMatkni'— Vn : Inilon 
thai occntlon *m entitled to my honaun | 

imr»l. without ch»rgln|i thli Mldltlon d 
thenvMl c. Where m chiire ii mede. th 
free rift to conferred, favour ud ■pplausc- 

M of Creetphan to my favour Ii. therefore. 
Mrictlr wvrentad. Ithnnolnt detmninail. 

not by the Inn '■■- '■■■ - 

now. Thkl 
TaHa Inula™ 



Iwant; to the it.lc. 
«a.ethe»rmj,juid 
«ltlnlr<»o™ I) 



[lim-l. 1 , hti.'ulil 
of Tiieellnc; th? 



"The motion or Cilliui agreeably id 

lie Infantry In the expedition to Palamls, 
in.l Dlotimui, general of hone, when In 

hi- tfletaetaent at the river, some of our 
"..ten hud been itrlpped of their armi trj 

Vnished the new levla -11)1 eight hundred 
i.Mmle, thitnoldsi rrownibe conferred on 
Tin lid CTafldemgj end Dlotirmu: which 
BHUAiH be proclaimed la the grand fet- 
I-..L of Minerva, during the Bymriaitic 
puna and new trajtedlei; of which the ma- 
il ntei and manatenof"- ■-*•' 

re tD tike police, and 

I eh of theee, *«t 
",nld mine be tubjet 



ly in tout office.' — If V, were you not pre. 
whv did you not impeach me' — But, to 
. . ■■! vince you that he hiBMebT ii -in™ that 
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se he hath attacked, — they who give this testimony of the& grati- 

Read 1 tude, share more largely in the public ap. 

** B Derrtf*. principle ni our law enacted. Take up the 

"In the archonihlp of Eulhydes. the «w Itetfl— Had Itl 

SOlh of the month Pyanepalon! the OenlaD Ths Law. 

^Jf£J5£j3E a^nU J.H.n iph ° n ' " In all caa. -her. a crown U conferred 

"" ^Sff^.,^lSB*gS^rfh- ™ ™7 P™" by . single district, proclama. 

-k Whf ;^f'i^RS*3l , SlSli!E™; tl»lirautoinnn«oI^iaJdcrawn.lnthe 

'rileor Athens at bine, or by the 
mi hi the theatre during the res- 



tate 1 , ItlhaU DC 



i.eandpeople..- W ,,'■■ S^'STSE 1 

STB.'Slrt^ " ' "■■•':'"■"- by ttepiopleoV these. 

"n, whiVh he h ' »hW™Wlh=H. Whyth-_. 

ably dlscovcre- , tv ™.' t1 ,i,Vdi^"nler Whyno 

™ ™io?Him nr .. ',' '■',' , 1,1 '-'■'. 



ry, not byjusticei supported 
!= i'f out laws, by Imperfect 



My fit* grant or these additional sums Is tenor' I 

BUM I the liunoura decreed for this bounty were giving • model for a statue, ml found 

it that on which you round your charge- the piece not conformable to your model! 

Vou admit that to accept my bounty la as If wordi could mark out the patriot 

Mil iMfrlnKiiltBtai' llK lav.-.< ; y.n: iiuilal thai alattaiiiiin, »n,l :iuL Ills u:tl,]n, Mid juf.tili.U 

acrc.un'. is criminal nnrt Illegal. ' In the [1.] vented without dfMJnctloil or mem, 

abandoned, the 'malignant wretch, odioua me. And this (Athenians !) I take to hatha 

to the gods, have acted upon this occasion f true dlatlnctliih between a vague invective, 

Muat he not have acted thusf and a regular prosecution. This laauppart- 

As to the circumstance of making procla- ed by criminal facta, whose penalties the 

tha: ninny liintJi ninny rlimiwiirl.* have lieen the rancour which enemies naturally throw 

have been thus honoured on many former presume, erected thete tribunals, not for 

occasions. But, is It possible, ye poweri I assembling to indulge nur private and per- 

Arl thou. .^.hineH, in.leed, so lost to all sonai animosities In mutual scurrility; Dot 

preiiciiiiiig that, to the party who receives fairly, v.h.i hath injure*! I he community in 

wherever it be proclaimed? That itla for at well as 1- Vet, instead of — ^H*^ 1 "!! 
their saves who grant It, that their theatre his evidence, he hath discharged hi* rlru- 
• hi h|iiH.inLLNl ror the proclamation. For, by lence against me. Nor la It Just that he 
this means, the multitude who hear it, are should escape without the due returns of 
Inspired with ardour to approve themselva severity on my part- Hut, before lam La- 
the first rude state of ancient comedy, and It la true the French translator la eitremefy 
And a particular spirit In the allusion, as shocked at this Interpretation, and cannot 
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volved in the odious task, let me ask him 
one question. Say, iEschines, are we to 
deem thee an enemy to Athens, or to me ? 
I presume, to me. And yet, on every occa- 
sion, where you had all the advantage of 
the law, in bringing me to justice (if I had 
offended,) on passing my accounts, on mov- 
ing my decrees on former trials, where my 
conduct was impeached, you were silent 
But in a case where all the laws pronounced 
me innocent, where the procedure hath been 
regular, where numberless precedents are in 
my favour, where my conduct, far from 
discovering any thing of a criminal ten- 
nency, appears, in every instance, to have 
reflected a degree of honour upon my conn- 
try ; in such a case, I say, hast thou chosen 
to atttack me ? Beware then, that, while I 
am the pretended object of thy enmity, 
thou prove not really the enemy of Athens. 
Well then ; [1.] since you are all deter- 
mined on the truly religious and equitable 
sentence, the virulence this man hath ut- 
tered obliges me (I think,) though not na- 
turally fond of invective, to retort his nu- 
merous and false assertions, by some neces- 
sary remarks upon his character ; by show- 
ing who he is, and of what family, who so 
readily begins the hateful work of personal 
abuse; who presumes to censure some of 
my expressions, though he himself hath 
uttered what no man of modest merit could 
have ventured to pronounce. No ! had one 
of the awful judges of the shades impeach- 
ed me, as an JEacua, or a Rhadamanthus, 
or a Minos; and not this babbling syco- 

Ehant, this wretched, hackneyed scrivener ; 
e could have used no such language, he 
could have searched for no such insolent 
expressions, no such theatrical exclamations, 
as you have now heard from this man. * O 
Earth t and thou Sun ! O Virtue !' And 
again, those pompous invocations, — ' Pru- 
dence! Erudition! that teachest us the 
just distinction between good and evil!' — 
Virtue 1 thou miscreant ! what communion 
can virtue hold with thee or thine ? What 
acquaintance hast thou with such things? 
How didst thou acquire it ? By what right 
canst thou assume it? And what preten- 
sions hast thou to speak of Erudition ? Not 
a man of those who really possess it could 
thus presume to speak of his own accom- 
plishments. Nay, were they mentioned by 
another, he would blush. But they who, 
like you, are strangers to it, and yet so stu- 
pid as to affect it, do but wound our ears 
when they utter their presumption, but 
never acquire the character for which they 
labour. And here I hesitate, not for want 
of matter to urge against you and your 
family, but because I am in doubt where to 
begin. Shall I first say, how your father 
Tromes was loaded with his chain and log, 
when a slave to Elpias, who taught gram- 



++<++>+++*>+**++>*+<0V++ 



[1.] Well then, &c] Here the speaker 
evidently takes advantage of some accla- 
mations in the assembly, which he affects 
to regard as the general voice of his judges. 

[2. J The hero, dec.] i. e. near the chapel 
dediratori to this hero, or near the place 



mar at the temple of Theseus? Or, how 
your mother, by those marriages daily re- 
peated in her cell near the hero [2.] Calami- 
tes, maintained this noble figure, this ac- 
complished actor of third characters ? Or, 
how Phormio, the piper in our navy, the 
slave of Dion, raised her up from this ho- 
nourable employment? No! I call the 
gods to witness, that I fear to mention what 
is suited to your character, lest I should be be- 
trayed into a language unbecoming my own. 
Let these things be then buried in silence; 
and let me proceed directly to the actions of 
his own life; for the person now before you 
is not of ordinary rank, but eminent, — yes, 
as an object of public execration. It is but 
lately,— lately, I say, but yesterday, that he 
commenced at once a citizen and a speaker. 
By the help of two additional syllables, he 
transformed his father from Tromes to 
Atrometus, and dignified his mother with 
the stately name of Glaucothea. [3.] And 
now, observe the ingratitude and malignity 
of his nature. Though raised by your fa- 
vour from slavery to freedom, from beggary 
to affluence ; far from retaining the least af- 
fection to his country, he hath hired him- 
self to oppose our interests. As to those 
parts of his conduct, where his disaffection 
may be at all disputable, I pass them over ; 
but what he evidently and incontestably 
committed, as an agent to our enemies, thu 
I must recall to view. 

—Who knows not the banished Antipho ? 
He who promised Philip to set fire to our 
arsenal, and, for this purpose, came back to 
Athens. And when I had seized turn in his 
concealment at the Piraeus, when I produced 
him to the assembly, so effectual was the 
violence of this railer, so prevalent were his 
clamours, — that ' my actions were not to be 
tolerated in a free government— I insulted 
the misfortunes of my fellow-citizens— I 
forced into their houses without authority ;' 
— that this man was suffered to escape un- 
sentenced. And, had not the court or Areo- 
pagus been informed of the transaction ; had 
they not perceived your error, an error so 
dangerous on so critical an occasion; had 
they not pursued this man ; had they not 
once more seized, and brought him before 
you, criminal as he was, he must have been 
snatched from justice, and instead of meet- 
ing the punishment due to his offences 
(thanks to this pompous speaker,) retired in 
security. But, happily, you gave him the 
torture, and you punished him with death ; 
a punishment which this his advocate should 
have suffered. And, so justly did the coun- 
cil of Areopagus conceive of his conduct 
upon this occasion, that, when influenced 
by the same error which so often proved af- 
tal to your interests, you had appointed him 
a pleader for your privileges in the temple 
of Delos ; this council, to whom your ap- 

where his statue was erected. 

[3.] Glaucothea.] The original adds, 'who 
every one knows, was called Empusa, fee.' 
[i. e. Hag or Spectre.] This, with the cause 
assigned, hath been purposely omitted in the 
translation. 
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.reopaaites. testify in 
1, that, at the time 

vwiiih for ihcrltfliif.ii 7 Ath'.fiHin [Ili- temple 
of 'uelos, [.store the ATii|ih!ctvoiu. m I" 
full council determined that Hyperides was 
mare worthy to ifiHik for the stele- And 
Hyperides wu •ccordlnglj conimlssIODed. - ' 



to confess it. But jEschlnei »ii lh.- 
.coedjutor of this men. He give i. 
■gainst hit country J and falsely ■■ V: 



Nay an dangerous 

id full liberty to wm man who plea. 
o supplant and lo malign your faithful 






]l|*(f>pi:j 

lotted the suae of Philip, preyioue to the 
tommencement of hostilities, shor'.ili.ji si It 
Kyesl lallhnvnind artfa lo witness I 
Tor it mill irppoiltion to his country :} yet 
'orgive him, if you pleue, forgire him th* 
But when this prince avowedly made prim 
of our ship., when the Chemau. in 
plundered by hie troops, when he numbed 
id person Int" * "^ — ■" *er»*— — ~. 



: ai rlu.il. 



/ented him fiom directing u> I 

And, yet, the Indulgence of the etete may 
loulbly endure the other kistances of hit 
aindeetiue conduct; but one there la. any 
nuntrymenl one act of hh, that crowns it 
vhjfimnertn™™. A subject on which he 

1 mphissa, ai if to penett the truth. Bat 
his cannot bel impossible] no, nor ahaU 

ttaln of guilt from thy conduct upon Hut 

"Celrdemu*,Cltro, JudHypeiidrfl.bemfr ne * v ™» all the divine ouardlana of our 

duly .worn, testify In behalf of Deroosthe muutry, end, atore all, the Pythian Apollo. 

.„.., th*i.«thtd t Yno.ledge, Machine, re. tutelar, god cf Athens t 1 heeeechthete 

paired to the house of Thraso, at an unsea- no™ "> 11™! ™ "fety end proaperit., 






hilip's spy. This deposition was 



vrj, 1 iu.tmtly'dnected hrn^But! 

Juloe my spleen, if from personal 

limoalty, 1 produce a false charfe against 

— - —ay these gods Hut m, tuna of 

i wlemull j of 



against him i but 1 suppress them. ForthV him'; may these gods 

fUct In thtti I might display the many In- happiness I— Hut, why 

stances in which his conduct, during thesr Imprecation I Why all 

periods, waa equally calcidawl tiw» nnr Thp «■>■*■ U skfe. w* 
enehuea, and to Indulge h 
me. Hut r-o slight arc the i 
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war, which opened the gates of -lauea to By bribing •Sachines. Herejtan,tsth'_n_-i, 

our enemy, which gave M™ the command who seised the advantage of that inatten- 

uf [be ^ ■■■-!■■■■■ -. -.- ■ ■ 1 -. 1 ■ - army, mil ■ . 'iu ■■!■;■.■■ 1 1 ! pbiifi 

■lands the great went Ed this black design, sions; wu proposed u one nf our RBI* 

the vole rauaeof all the grievous calamities scntativesi and, by the few voices of a fac- 

assembly: when I eaclaimed with ill my Invested with the august authority nf b_ 

powers, 'You are bringing an enemy to our state, he repairs to the general council : Hid, 

p;„tf- ; ves, .l.lhincs. the^hole Ainjihicry- scpr.lkv of all ..thrr.-.mi.-.ii-. H.'ihhf. hiipi- 

anoff silenced me; while others stood con- received hit ssna He frame* hi- spedadi 

founded at the sssertkm, and regarded it as harangues, he delivers his legendary tale of 

a groundless charge, the effect of persons] the Cyrrluean plain, and Its consecration ; 

animosity. But, since you were at that and prevails on the leromnemons |men un- 

Hra_ Ba-mnttd from receiving the Important experienced In the artifices of a speaker, 

hear the true nature of this whole traosac- ymxi ;he present ruomontl to decree that a 

tion; the secret motives which, produced, survey should he had of thli il_-.li:;, wiiiiii 

receive new and useful lights Into the Ills- asserted to be sacred around : not provoked 

lory of Public affairs, and tec what deep by any insolence of the Locrians, by any 

ucelana the heart of Philip could conceive. fine which they Imposed upon our state; as 

"Hiis prince saw no means of terminating he now pretends; —but falsely ;— as l.shsll 

hie war with Athens, no resource, unit: . he amvim-e you by one undoubted proof. Un- 

were to arm the Thebans and Thesvallans less citation had been regularly lssued.it was 

the conduct of your generals hai 
mkrua and unsuccessful, yet th 



the Thessalians r. ,".,.:. i •■- r,,ll.',w I - : . i . i ans, with a violence whkh had well-nigh 

theTheb_na_eiii-i :..u .1 1 .,-...■■■ I'n.iiiiili proved fttal to them an. Some or the lerom- 

pnrvsd acainst viu ::-.-a: i il • r.n.'ii :'i : i.m when the ferment became general, and war 

employed!— of ihtit L -I. M n.:i ■;■■!• :i .. I. "M denounced against the Amphl______, 

still, thealtuatL.ii ,n I,. ■ }.}-i--:-'.-- i'ii' Coltyphus was at flrst chosen to lead the 

In the event,' t-> jii.-.i: .ii-.r-.-_-—-. Hi- i.m.v refused to obey hissummons, and those who 

that bis privste Interest could not obtain the did obey, refused to act; in the neat general 

least regard, either from Thebes or Thes- council, Philip was appointed to the com- 

ssdy. as a motive for engaging in hostilities mand. So effectual was the Influence of his 

against us : but could he once be admitted agents, the old traitors of Thewly, and 

of tri_ir_. lie trus-.'.j to (lie iirili.l [..nv.it of tl'ini. »\.nt a t"nir anil -i..:.i..us ei.lo.ir. 

eerve how well II was concerted t— to em- people who refuse their quota ; orwemust 

broil the Amphiclyons in a war, fry raising choose him general. Need I say more * 

chow the itulrii in -lit of this tics ifxi. either unce, to all regard either to the tyrrbtram 

from his own deputies or f nun thine of Ilia or the Lonlana I He seizes Klatats. [1.] 

[1.] He seizes Elatan, Sac] Which by Its I Athens. But we shall Immediately learn 

■irvatlrm commanded the t_ritory of Attica the policy of this step from Demosthenes 

and Bceotla, so as to awe both Thebes and himself; and the cause of tint dreadful con- 
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oujuncture, ttiey alerted up anil ' 
._ rr ._-u.pragTeta:e Diliiln nMdi ra Vie Uu 

o^e i" 'rm.? tiT'.claua divinity. Mho then de 

fended rut and, under him, tomultak " Philip, klne;of Una 

blenlng. Give me the decreet. Produce people of Pekpanneuii, health. 
the date of each tranetctlon. Thiu abell "Vheteej the Locri, oiled Oaok 
you tee what infinite eonfuilon thla aben- , bltenta of Amphuu, profanely < 
aimed wretch could ralae, and yet eecape tin. loulnmnoniheieiupieof ApoUolo 



embty of Amphlctyona, hi 



rctyone, betd 

JSS 

profane the ™c™ed ian^iCanddo it tU 
lime actually occupy then by Ullage and 
peature,— the Pylag™ end m noii ihr" 

repair to the aald limit, and determine tl 
buundiriei by pillan i itrictly enJoLiunjj II 
people of Amphlaae to ceeae from men vl 
nation for the future." 



When™ the people of Amphiaaa have can. 
toned out the aneecnted lindi, hive oc- 
cupied them by tillage and pnrure; and, 
when Hmmoned to delist from tueh profa- 
nation, rote up in imi, and forcibly repel- 
led the general council of Greece, wounding 
aooie of the member!, and particularly Cot- 
typhua Ihe Arcadian aeoeral of the Amphic- 
tyana;— It b therefore reaolvad, by the 
r vlasoTff , the m nnon, and the genera] ae. 
seiutlv, that a depuration ihal] be lent lo 
Philip, king nf Mecedon, inviting him ' 

llat Apollo and the Amphlctyona, al 

repel the outrage of the wretched Amphhh 






for rl.ey currf-iiiuml curtly with the time in 
which be ncted m our representative. 

•■ In the archonahip of Muaitlddei, the 
■liuxnth day of the month Antheeterion.* 
te a, which , wheal the The- 




Mimed to violate all that k ao- 
1 among men. Do you. there- 

■ In arm at Phocla, with pro- 
rty days, within title nmaaat 
by ui Loot, by the Athenian, 
and by the Corinthian. Pnea- 

■ attend ui ahall he duly ton- 
1 meaaure* punued with their 
they who refine obedience to 
tall be puniahed. Farewell I" 



Vet. mlatalte me no 
public calamities at 
»n venation, lay nc 
IlrelvW a alugle pe 

Utea, in which nu' 
iulaheli he, whom, 
ne, 1 ahould not tt 



» aubjecl of your 
at we owe them en- 
ear wltneaa I but to 



lich I wae myaelf engaged. In oppnaltlon 
auch Iriltoroua designa. Thaae demand 
r attention for vaiiuui reaaonr- * ' ■ 
muse it would he shameful, wl 



uoner then did 1 perceive the The- 
Mrj«, 1 might have laid the Athenian, alao, 
deceived ao eflectually by thoae agents which 
:'h]IJ[,Vp!d had accural In each, tale, a. to 
took wltfi i lndlnVeneeupon an object equalhr 
formldebie to both, I mean tba^ncreaalna- 
power of thla prince : no aooner oil I ace 
Ihem Helen ail thoi ishli of ou.rdinE uraJnat 
Uaprogreaei and. In defiance of l^ccen- 
isoa danger, ready to encounter each other, 
ra auatiMl enmity: then I routed all my 
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(minor i ud dm upon 
only ; I hud Hie iMtho- 



•ha. when lliine;, were pnKuud bi thy 
■Meet flattery i I" ™w, wn ™ th *V «» "O 
nun, thou PTEmmn! to uralsi their ton - 
duct. So loit mrt thou to inline ! Yea, 
thou mfal to huroenily I [or iMm li 
ntied UiinH me, with teipect to Thebei, 
rrfrecti their charterer! much note tlun 
mint. They h»d deckirecl loudly for thk 
rtU-MtoniWorettwiiproiffliBi Irene, 
—Bat I here dlftraMd too fir.— When 
1 hod elected thU Amphieeeui 




™ In the dTchonahlp of Heropytfiui, t 
.t day of (he month Muniriuon;— ■ 

■■ Wherera FhiUn li eiertinrj hb 
renuoui eflbru to eUeiuuc the T 



people nut tun in o-jpuitunit j of deWren- 
tiurt on thk alfXXT I » " preterit they in 
inclined tojurijethit the honour of the itite 

- '-" '— ' but by u HtreonUury 

-*•*— "-mchui end 



people, In qutlltT of he 
Phltlff, Amuiir to 



« Philip, km*, of MjMdon, to the KUtt 

from the beginnm*, we ere by no mean* 

Jlf.iorar.t ; 1101 of liiM luulrlulty wirh lyhlrh 






mlt to your direction, whei 
rervei dliappolnted, you lent 



Ire, jiraridei 
jrj:?Jlrin', ur 



* they k juitly merit. Farewell ■ 



" Philip, Itlne of Uacedoa, to th 
ttd people of Thebei, health. 

Ml tiotke of the harmony end pi 

I iiitatloru, to prevail upon you to 
"ith them Id thoee demand! wh 
i ...ve lite] y nude. 1 imi« confer*, I 
irraftned that I had dlecovered inn 
litlon 111 your itite, to be Influenced 



uiHltt, Hid In i ihort time I hope you wlU 
experience their good effect!- Farewell !" 

Thui. lucceatfUl In conflmilrnr the mu- 
tuml reparation of our itaiee. and elevated 
■ ■ Uiew decree* and that repll3. I'hlUp 
now lead* hi* force* forward, end eate* Eui» 
t— ■j—iiiiihj that, at ell evenlt, Athene 
BrdTT»bri»eyix could unite. You in no 
niiBfn to the confmlon which title event 
r bed within there walk. Yet permit me 

repairing to the pre- 




preservation of the state had, on this occa- 

then, my countrymen, yeiflUH have ell erlser: 

and crowded 10 thneincryi ' 

trill honest sollcitudehad t 



I displayed so nobly io the 
.te; for their be"eflee]icepr< 



tdthese elTsjln to their ■ 



,..f PHI I W> 

, - __. in this his 

, He who was not pe:r'<i".K infi.vni- 
me, htwhohid not .arched the; 
roeressof hb actions wilh conaum- 
gliance; however EealouKly affected 
stare, however blest with wealth; 

which jour Interest 
IsocrltklL On thlt 



ou that, of all your leadei 



lions, by granting a tittle time to tb 
J speech then wnv thus : 
"They who ire thrown Into nil this 
lion, from id opinion that [he The 
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edfrarrnopperifl.j ran lotheptlMicnUot; 
drove the trfldeti from their itatloni, and 

11 L-all the ,:i?>ll'r.l!i ; I'tor' ilainoimd for 
tli.i iriu,,]iiiiT. [3.) Thus wis the city one 

il.imi nf ilav, the- mKlJenw suiiiiinmi.l to 
in In J rti; 

and, before any regular aut hurl t; cuuld 1v.11- 
vuli Hull- a.::.;, ill J v. trie whole 1>.-Iv of dti- 
sens had taken their placet above- Then 
Uie senate entered 1 the presidents reported 
their advices, slid produced the courier. " 
repeated lib Intelligence. The herald t 
asked Inform, -Who chooses to speak f 






" hbsehem. 






"rough 1 11 j 

I, and display hi*; hb itowers upon the 
m. of Thebes, he may Unpin hi adhe- 
wlth conndeuce. and elevation, and 



■ess we may have received from the Tin- 
*ns ; if we regard thorn with suspicion. ■ 
nen who have ranged them nn the side o( 
hit enemy j we shall, tn the first place, set 
agreeably to Philip's warmest wishes: end 
then I am apprehensive, that the partywta 
PPC4e him may be brought over to liii 
t, Ihe whole city dcclaje unanlrnomli 






i^ll propov; 



propose [—First, shake off that terror whidl 
hath possessed your minds, surd, instead of 
fearing for yourselves, fear for the Thebaail 
they are more Immediately eiposerf, ami 
must be the first Io feel the danger. In uH 
neat place, letallthoieof the age for maltstl 
service, both Infantry and cavalry, march 
instantly to Elruili, that Greece may sn 
that you too are assembled In ami mi 
your friends In Tbebet be emboldened to 

that, as they who have sold their country In 

support them, you too stand prepared 10 
support their autagonltte. 1 recommend II, 
In the last plate, that you nominate ten am- 
bassadors, who, with the generals, shall have 
full authority to determine the time and 111 

[3.3 The trumpeter.] PoasJMy to sum- 
caslon, when there was no leisure nor oppef- 
tunlty r.u- the regular and usual method ts 
'""I iTnV; ThreTHundred/ L e. the ted? 



SWJ 
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tancea of thla march. Wli;n 



St danger, mid hare l» 
an, nod to guard br ■■ 
nailed rai to embrace 
ihallatKiuattHur ni ■■ ,. n 
rilh a dignity worthy ..i . 



■nhany, without pnrtalling on the T: '■■ 
From flrat to laet, my conduct *<■ .11 
form, my perseverance Invariable, rri.' "li. 
powen entire]; devoted to repel the lot 
then enrompaiatiig the state. Prodir,? 1 




were under the Athenian jurladjctlmi": iiu.l 
that, without any previous injury conn ulu< iL 
on the part of Athena. And, where*-, lie, 

* this time, r " - 

clualty, Impo...,. 

of Gnecc, auhyertlnj th 




rmed by a mutual liberty 

and by the oaths of c-uii 
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party tendered and accepted with all due 
solemnity. The ambassadors chosen on this 
occasion are Demosthenes, Hyperides, Mne- 
sithides, Democrates, and Cailaeschrus." 

Here was the foundation laid ; here was 
the first establishment of our interest in 
Thebes. Hitherto, the traitors had been 
too successful ; and all was animosity, aver- 
sion, and suspicion, between the cities. 
But, by this decree, that danger, which hung 
lowering over our state, was in an instant 
dissipated like a vapour. — And surely it was 
the duty of an honest citizen, if he had any 
better measures to propose, to have declared 
them publicly, not to have cavilled now. 
For the counsellor and the sycophant are 
characters entirely different, in every parti- 
cular; but in this are they more especially 
distinguished from each other, that the one 
fairly declares his opinion previous to the 
event ; and makes himself accountable to 
those he hath influenced, to fortune, to the 
times, to the world : while the other is si- 
•ent when he ought to speak ; but when 
some melanchply accident hath happened, 
he dwells on this with the most invidious 
censure. That was the time (I repeat it) for 
a man sincerely attached to his country, 
and to truth. Vet, such is my confidence 
in the abundant merits of my cause, that if 
any man can, now, point out a better course, 
nay, if there be any course at all, but that 
which I pursued, I shall confess myself cri- 
minal ; for if any more expedient conduct 
hath been now discovered, I allow that it 
ought not to have escaped me. But if there 
neither is, nor was, nor can be, such a con- 
duct pointed out, no, not at this day, what 
was the part of your minister ? was it not 
to choose the best of such measures as oc- 
curred ; of such as were really in his power ? 
And this I did (jEschines!) when the herald 
asked, in due form, ' Who chooses to address 
the people ?' Not ' who will Inveigh against 
things past ?' Not ' who will answer for 
things to come?' In this juncture you 
kept your seat in the assembly without ut- 
tering one word.— I rose up and spoke. — 
Well, though you were then silent, yet, 
now, explain your sentiments. Say, what 
expedient was there, which I should have 
devised? What favourable juncture was 
lost to the state, by my means ? What al- 
liance, what scheme of conduct was there, 
to which I should have rather led my fellow- 
citizens ? Not that the time once elapsed is 
ever made the subject of debate : for that 
time, no man ever suggests expedients. It 
is the coming or the present juncture which 
demands the offices of a counsellor. And 
in that juncture, when some of our misfor- 
tunes, it seems, were coming on, some were 
already present, consider my intention ; do 
not point your malice at the event. The 
final issue of all human actions depends on 
God. Do not then impute it as my offence, 
that Philip was victorious in the battle. 
This is an event determined by God, not 
by me. Let it be proved that I did not take 
every precaution which human prudence 
could suggest ; that I did not exert myself 
with integrity, with assiduity, with toil 



even greater than my strength ; that the 
conduct I pursued was not noble, was not 
worthy of the state, was not necessary : let 
this be proved, and then accuse me. But, 
if a sudden clap of thunder, if a furious 
tempest, burst at once upon us, and laid , 
prostrate not our state alone, but every . 
state in Greece :— What then ? Am I to be 
accused? With equal justice might the 
trader, who sends out his vessel equipped 
and furnished for a voyage, be deemed guil- 
ty of her wreck, when she had encountered 
a storm so violent, as to endamage, nay, to 
tear down, her tackle. He might plead thus, 
' I was not pilot in the voyage.' Nor was I 
commander of your army ; nor I master of 
Fortune. She it is who commands the 
world. And let this be duly weighed : if, 
when the Thebans engaged on our side, we 
were yet fated to this calamity ; what were 
we to expect, if they had not only been de- 
tached from us, but united with our enemy 
in compliance with all his urgent solicita- 
tions, if, when the armies fought at a dis- 
tance of three days' march from Attica, such 
danger and consternation fell on this city, 
what if the defeat had happened in our own 
territory? Think ye that we could have 
stood ? That we could have assembled here ? 
That we could have breathed ? The respite 
of one day (at least of two or three) is often- 
times of signal moment to the preservation 
of a people.— In the other case— But I can- 
not bear to mention what we must have 
suffered, if this state had not been protected 
by the favour of some god, and the interpo- 
sition of this alliance, the perpetual subject 
(.Eschines !) of your clamorous malice. 

All this particular discussion is addressed 
to you, ye Judges, and to those auditors 
who stand round the tribunal. As to this 
miscreant, he needs but one short and plain 
reply. If you, iEschines, were the only 
man among us who foresaw the issue; it 
was your duty to have foretold it to your 
countrymen : if you did not foresee it, you 
are as accountable for such ignorance as any 
other citizen. What better rk ht then have 
you to urge this as a crime against me, than 
I to accuse you upon the same occasion ? 
When, at this juncture, not to mention 
others, I approved myself so far a better ci- 
tizen than you, as I was entirely devoted to 
what appeared the true interest of my coun- 
try ; not nicely weighing, not once conside- 
ring my private danger; while you never 
proposed any better measures ; else we had 
adopted these : nor, in the prosecution of 
these, were we assisted by any service of , 
yours. No ; the event discovered, that your • 
conduct had been such as the basest, the > 
most inveterate enemy to this state must 
have pursued. And observable indeed it Is, 
that at the very time when Aristratus at 
Naxus, and Aristolaus at Thassus, equally 
the avowed foes of \thens, are hamming 
the Athenian partisans by prosecutions; 
here, JSschines hath brought his mynMtfrm 
against Demosthenes. But the man who 
derives his consequence from the «~* i *™ ir iff 
of Greece, should rather meet his own pu- 
nishment than stand up to prosecute ano- 
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ther : the man whose interests are advanced 
by conjunctures most favourable to those 
of our public enemies, can never, surely, 
be a friend to our country. And, that this 
is your case, your life, your actions, the 
measures you have pursued, the measures 
you have declined, all demonstrate. Is 
there any thing effected, which promises 
advantage to the state ? jEschmes is mute. 
Are we crossed by an untoward accident ? 
JEschmes arises. Just as our old sprains 
and fractures again become sensible, when 
any malady hath attacked our bodies. 

But, since he hath insisted so much upon 
the event, I shall hazard a bold assertion. 
But, in the name of Heaven, let it not be 
deemed extravagant: let it be weighed with 
candour. I say then, that had we all known 
what fortune was to attend our efforts ; had 
we all foreseen the final issue; had you 
foretold it, iEschines; had you bellowed 
out your terrible denunciations (you, whose 
voice was never heard ;) yet, even in such 
a case, must this city have pursued the very 
conduct, if she had retained a thought 



of glory, of her ancestors, or of future times. 
For, thus, she could only have been deemed 
unfortunate in her attempts : and misfor- 
tunes are the lot of all men, whenever it 
may please Heaven to inflict them. But if 
that state which once claimed the first rank 
in Greece had resigned this rank, in time of 
danger, she had incurred the censure of be- 
traying the whole nation to the enemy. — If 
we had indeed given up those points with- 
out one blow, for which our fathers encoun- 
tered every peril, who would not have 
spurned you with scorn ? ' you, the author 
of such conduct,' not the state, or me ? In 
the name of Heaven, say with what face 
could we have met those foreigners who 
sometimes visit us, if such scandalous su- 
pineness on our part had brought affairs to 
their present situation ? If Philip had been 
chosen general of the Grecian army, and 
some other state had drawn the sword 
against this insidious nomination; and 
fought the battle, unassisted by the Athe- 
nians, that people, who, in ancient times, 
never preferred inglorious security to ho- 
nourable danger; what part of Greece, 
what part of the barbarian world, has not 
heard, that the Thebans, in their period of 
success; that the Lacedemonians, whose 
power was older and more extensive; that 
the king of Persia, would have cheerfully 
■ and joyfully consented that this state should 
enjoy her own dominions, together with an 
accession of territory ample as her wishes, 
upon this condition, that she should receive 
law, and suffer another state to preside in 
Greece ? But, to Athenians, this was a con- 
dition unbecoming their descent, intolera- 
ble to their spirit, repugnant to their na- 
ture. Athens never was once known to live 
in a slavish, though a secure, obedience to 
unjust and arbitrary power. No: our 
whole history is one series of noble contests 
for pre-eminence: the whole period of our 
existence hath been spent in braving dan- 
gers, for the sake of glory and renown. 
And so highly do you esteem such conduct, 



so consonant to the Athenian character, that 
those of your ancestors who were most dis- 
tinguished in the pursuit of it, are ever the 
most favourite objects of your praise. And 
with reason. For who can reflect without 
astonishment upon the magnanimity of 
those men, who resigned their lands, gave 
up their city, and embarked in their ships, 
to avoid the odious state of subjection? 
Who chose Themistocles, (he adviser of this 
conduct, to command their forces; and, 
when Crvsilus proposed that they should 
yield to the terms prescribed, stoned him to 
death ? Nay, the public indignation was 
not yet allayed. Your very wives inflicted 
the same vengeance on his wife. For the 
Athenians of that day looked out for no 
speaker, no general, to procure them a state 
of prosperous slavery. They had the spirit 
to reject even life, unless they were allowed 
to enioy that life in freedom. For it was a 
principle fixed deeply in every breast, that 
man was not born to his parents only, but 
to his country. And man the distinction. 
He who regards himself as born only to his 
parents, waits in passive submission for the 
hour of his natural dissolution. He who 
considers that he is the cfcQd of his country 
also, is prepared to meet his fate freely, 
rather than behold that country reduced to 
vassalage : and thinks those insults and dis- 
graces which he must meet, in a a state en- 
slaved, much more terrible than death. 
Should I then attempt to assert, that it was 
I who inspired you with sentiments worthy 
of your ancestors, I should meet the just 
resentment of every hearer. No : it is my 
point to shew, that such sentiments are pro- 
perly your own ; that they were the senti- 
ments of my country, kmg before my days. 
I claim but my share of merit, in having 
acted on such principles, in every partor 
my administration. He, then, who condemns 
every part of my administration, he who 
directs you to treat me with severity, as one 
who hath involved the state in terrors and 
dangers, while he labours to deprive me of 
present honour, robs you of the applause of 
all posterity. For if you now pronounce, 
that, as my public conduct hath not been 
right, Ctesiphon must stand condemned, it 
must be thought that you yourselves have 
acted wrong, not that you owe your present 
state to the caprice of fortune. — But it can- 
not be ! No, my countrymen ! it cannot 
be; that you have acted wrong, in encounter- 
ing danger bravely, for the liberty and the 
safety of all Greece. No ! by those generous 
souls of ancient times, who were exposed at 
Marathon ! By those who stood arrayed at 
Platsea! By those who encountered the 
Persian fleet at Salamis, who fought at Ar- 
temisium ! By all those illustrious sons of 
Athens, whose remains lie deposited in the 
public monuments ! All of whom received 
the same honourable interment from their 
country : not those only who prevailed, not 
those only who were victorious. — And with 
reason. What was the part of gallant men, 
they all performed ! their success was such 
as the supreme Director of the world dis- 
pensed to each.' 
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— Well then, thou miscreant, thou abject 
scrivener ; thou who, to rob me of the ho- 
nours and the affections of these my coun- 
trymen, talkest of battles, of trophies, of 
brave deeds of old : and what are these, or 
any of these, to the present cause ? Say, 
thou vile player, when I assumed the cha- 
racter of a public counsellor, and on an ob- 
ject so important as the natural pre-emi- 
nence of my country, with what principles 
should I have arisen to speak ? Those of 
suggesting measures unworthy of my coun- 
trymen? Then must I have met that 
death I merited. And when the interests of 
the state come before you, your minds, my 
fellow-citizens, should be possessed with an 
extraordinary degree of elevation, beyond 
what is necessary in private causes. When 
these are to be decided, you have only to 
consider the ordinary transactions of the 
world, the tenor of your laws, and the na- 
ture of private facts. But in questions of 
state, you are to look up to your illustrious 
ancestors ; and every judge is to suppose, 
that, with the symbols of nis authority, he 
is also invested with the high character of 
his country. Thus, and thus only, shall 
he determine on such questions, in a man- 
ner worthy of these his ancestors. 

But I have been so transported by men- 
tioning the acts of your predecessors, that 
there are some decrees and some transac- 
tions that have escaped me. I return, then, 
to the points from whence I thus digressed. 
Upon our arrival at Thebes, we there found 
the ambassadors of Philip, those of the 
Thessalians, and the other confederate*, all 
assembled ; our friends in terror, his party 
elevated. That this is not asserted merely 
to serve my present purpose, I appeal to 
that letter which we, the ambassadors, in- 
stantly despatched on this occasion. Yet, 
so transcendent is the virulence of this man, 
that, if in any instance our designs have 
been effectual, he ascribes it to the juncture 
of affairs, not to me; in every instance 
where they have been defeated, ne charges 
all to me, and to my evil genius. It seems, 
then, that I, the speaker and counsellor, 
can claim no share of merit in such advan- 
tages as have been gained by speaking and 
by counsel ; but where our arms have been 
unsuccessful, where the conduct of a war 
hath been unfortunate, I am loaded with 
the whole blame. Can we conceive a tem- 
per more cruel, more execrable in its malice ? 
—Read the letter. 

The Letter is here read* 

The assembly was now convened. The 
deputies of Macedon were first admitted to 
an audience, as they appeared in the charac- 
ter of allies. They rose up and addressed 
themselves to the people; lavishing their 
praises upon Philip, urging many articles of 
accusation against you, and dwelling upon 

[1.1 And in the two first engagements.] 
Tnese, wherever fought, have been consi- 
dered by historians as of too little conse- 
quence to be recorded. And the extrava- 



every act of opposition which you had ever 
made to Thebes. This was the sum of all : 
they called upon the Thebans to make the 
due return to the benefits conferred by Phi* 
lip, and to inflict due vengeance for the in* 

Juries received from you: and for this they 
tad their option, either to allow the Mace- 
donian a free passage through their territo- 
ry, or to unite with him in the invasion of 
Attica. It was clearly proved, as they af- 
fected to suppose, that if their counsels 
were embraced, the cattle, slaves, and all 
the wealth of Attica, must be transferred to 
Bceotia; but that our overtures tended to 
expose Bceotia to all the havoc of the war. 
To these they added many other particulars, 
all tending to the same purpose. And, now, 
I should esteem it my greatest happiness to 
lay before you the whole detail of what we 
urged in reply. But you, I fear, are too 
sensible, that these things are past, that 
the torrent hath since broken in, and, as it 
were, overwhelmed all our affairs; and 
therefore must think it useless and odious 
to speak of these things at all. I shall 
therefore confine myself to the resolutions 
we obtained, and the answer returned to 
you. Take them : read. 

The Answer of the Thebans is here read. 

In consequence of these their resolutions, 
they called you forth ; they invited you in 
due form. You marched , you came to their 
support : and, with such affectionate confi- 
dence were you received, (for I pass over the 
intermediate transactions,) that, while their 
army, both infantry and cavalry, were sta- 
tioned without the walls, your forces were 
admitted into their city, were received into 
their houses, amidst their children, their 
wives, all that they held most dear. And 
thus, in one day, did the Thebans give three 
the most public and most honourable testi- 
monies to your merit ; one to your valour, 
another to your justice, and a third to your 
continence. For, by determining to unite 
their arms with yours, rather than to fight 
against you, they declared their sense of 
your superior valour, as well as the superior 
justice of your cause ; and, by intrusting to 
your disposal what they and all mankind 
are most solicitous to protect, their children 
and their wives, they demonstrated an ab- 
solute reliance on your strict continence: 
and your conduct confirmed these their sen- 
timents in every particular ; for, from the 
moment that our army appeared within 
their walls, no man ever could complain of 
any one instance of your injurious demean- 
our ; such purity of manners did you dis- 
play. And, in the two first engagements, [1.] 
that of the river, and that fought in winter, 
you approved yourselves not blameless only, 
but worthy or admiration, in discipline, m 
judgment, in alacrity. Hence, other states 
were engaged in praises of your conduct, 

gance of joy with which the accounts of 
them were received, strongly mark the levi- 
ty of the Athenian character. 
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OUTl In surtDose and religious processions, 
—And here I would uSSj ask A: .-..■], i™, 
Ihh q notion, Whether, & the course of 

unbounded joy mnd acclanuttlou, he look 
Ma pert In out rellglout rltea, and shared in 
the general festivity; « ihut himself In 
hii rhamhei, griaead, afflicted, and provok- 
ed at Uk aucceaet of hitcountryf Ifh* 
appeared, if be mi thai found mu hk 
fsdWcillaeiia, what injustice, my, v.-liat 
impiety, li this, when he hid solemnly call- 
ed Heaven to witness that he approved these 



by your oath, have made aa solemn an Ap- 
peal to Heaven J If he did not appear, Is 
not that man worthy of a thousand deathi. 
■ho kukl with grief on thoae eventi which 
fill hi countrymen with joy I— Read iheae 



Thug were we, then, engaged in ■crUdB| 
In the gods : the Thebana, 111 acknowledg- 
ing that we had been their deliverera. Thin, 
the people who had been reduced, by the 
machinations of my advenary and hli far- 
were railed, by my coutuell, to that of 
granting h to others. And what the 
waa which Philip then adopted, wh 



.: thunhallyou w, thai 
myjourueyi, my fatigues, 



ffaflSei 



■ud confidence, lhat you can do allyot 
Isaynotso. Butsuchandsoslarml „ ... 
my aenae of the danger then impending over 
us, that 1 thought It no time for juivatc- 
coniidEictiona, forelitertnlningwiv tliougiii 
of personal security, for conceiving any bet- 
ter hopei than lhat all the powers of 

citiaea might poeslbly effect the ne 
lervlc*. Al to myself, I waa named 
perhaps on aolld grounds,— yet 1 w 
luaded, that no mover of decreea 



trM 



In the impeachment brought against their 

lusstion be justly founded, he might have 
----ecirtad IJememoles who proposed them, 
Hyperidet, wllh much more reeaon than 
Ctesipnon. And why 1 Because Clealpbon 
—peal to these men, and the dcdakwui 

Machines never attempted to accuse 



uae wai to be supported only by in 
menu, without any previous conslderatlona 
In Its favour. But he could not then tare 
pursued his present method. He could not 
fan Branched old chronicles, to support hli 

our archive*, for scraps of obsolete 

j, never once thought of, never once 

conceived aa in any degree applicable to the 
present case : he could not hare made up a 
plausible harangue, by confounding dates, 
and disguising tacit, with all the arte r>T 
falsehood, Instead of stating them fairly. 
Hoi he must have deduced all hit argu- 

diecusslon of these transactions; but brings 
hit charge now, after so long an interval: 
as If th!aw«eecontaitina.ehDolar rheto- 
ric, not t teal inquiry Into public affair*, 
judge or rpe*ehB, P not of pSafmnsac- 
lions. Then observe his sophistical craft. 
He tells you, that whatever opinions you 
had formed of us both, on coming hither 
they must be forgotten i that you BR to 
judge of what appean on thfc examination, 

Yonmayhaveconceivedlhatabalanceisyet 

ed. and thai nothing remains, you must «■ 

dangvroUB it it to rely on any argument not 
founded on truth : for by lha subtle simili- 
tude he hath confessed, that you came hi- 
ther firmly persuaded that 1 have ever spo- 
ken for my country: be, for Philip. Tor 
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seven™ ^cjusia from the city. Our rout. 
Instead of being exposed Id oil the rapine of 
the Eubcran corsairs, wu preferred In Iren- 
eultlity during the whole war- Instead of 

Philln'i l)"comnij; master of t?it Elcllapout. 
by the ooaMssIon of Byrantlum, the By. 

unu against him. Are we then to use 
fWtes and earning lit examining transec- 
tbos, and shall these articles be erased from 

perpetuate their remembrance ?— 1 do not set 

It. down -J sn tul.tidunal article, tli;,l the 
cr.irkj. * hi.ii P!ii!i|i was kiiDh.n to merciM 
towards thtiK he had reduced, was all felt 
by other states, while we happily reaiied 

all the fruit .if [hill humaiidics whinj, he 



qnlry Into the conduct of any minister, with, 
out descending to a malicious prosecution, 



fairs ; what accessions I procured to these ; 

pu^ui.l 10c. but as you have avoided this 
method, I shall adopt It. And to you, my 
luairtn, Uppeai fqrthetmihaf whatlnow 



slance most alarming, and most favour- 
able to our enemies, their artifices had been 



lions, he consulted only with himself: he 

not to ruard against impeachments': hewn 

■- u In all things absolutely lord, leader) 

.emor. To this man was 1 opposed, 
jt Just thai you consider my ctrcum- 
I. What discommend? feothtH 
but the right of audience in our as- 
semblies; aright which you granted to hi 
lilrdln^s equally with roe. And, as often ■ 
Ihey prevailed against my irmonatraners, 
(and oftentimes did they thus prevail, on 
various pretences,) were you driven to reso- 
lutions nlihly favourable to the enemy. 
Loaded with all (heae difficulties, 1 yet 
brought over to your alliance the Eubcesna, 

' ■*■ Corinthians, Thehans, Megarecu, 

Corrynrana- And thus did we 
i hundred foot and two thousand 



Jf you insist on what contingents shoold 

uberans ; II you talk of dividing the nur- 
the first place. Inform you, that, when 



did we prosecute those who had edv 

not did we discover any marks of 

' That would have been sh. 

ii! tlinnliril the jods, that i. 



he p^buc 



dmltled, not what our wishes might ■» 
est. Had sre once rejected tlie aJOenre ca- 
ny people, there was one ready to purchaH 
hum, to hid much higher for them, to ra- 
?l ve them with open arms. And, K my 

tact and scrupulous demands. In my •tlpu- 
itions with the several states, thiy lad 
Ithdriwn their forces, and united with our 
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enemy ; and Unit, Philip had been matter 
of Eubcea, Thebes, and Byzantium ? How 
buiy would these impious men have then 
been, how violent in their damoure ! Mint 
they not have cried out, that we had rejected 
theae states? That we had driven them 
from us, when they were courting our alli- 
ance ? That Philip was con firmed sovereign 
of the Hellespont by the Byzantines ? That 
the whole corn-trade of Oreece was at his 
disposal? That Thebes had enabled him to 
push the war to our very confines ? That 
it had fallen with all its weight on Attica? 
That the sea was impassable, for that cor- 
sairs were perpetually issuing from Kuban ? 
—Should we not have heard all this, and 
more ?— A false accuser, (my countrymen !) 
is a monster, a dangerous monster, queru- 
lous, and industrious in seeking pretences 
of complaint. And such is the very nature 
of this fox in human shape, a stranger to 
every thing good and liberal ; this theatri- 
cal ape, this strolling player, this blunder- 
ing narangiinr 1 For, of what use is this 
your vehemence to the public?— do you 
waste it on transactions long since past ? — 
Just as if a physician should visit his infirm 
and distempered patients, should never 

Sk, never prescribe the means of expel- 
thdr disorders; but when one of them 
died, and the last offices were perform- 
ing to his remains, to march after to the 
grave, and there pronounce with all solem- 
nity, ' If this man had proceeded thus, and 
thus, he would not have died.' Infatuated 
wretch ! and dost thou vouchsafe to speak 
at last? 

As to the defeat, that incident in which you 
to exult ! (accursed wretch 1 who should ra- 
ther mourn for it.) Look through my whole 
conduct, and ye shall find nothing there that 
brought down this calamity upon my coun- 
try. Let it be considered, that there is no 
one instance in which the ambassadors of 
lfacedon ever prevailed against me, in any 
of those states where I appeared as the am- 
bassador of Athens: not in Thesnly, nor 
m Ambracia, nor in Illyria, nor among the 
Thracian princes, nor in Byzantium ; in no 
one place; no, nor in the latt debate at The- 
bes. But whatever was thus acquired by 
my superiority over the ambassadors of 
Philip, their master soon recovered by force 
of arms. And this is urged as my offence. 
Mv adversary, even at the very time that he 
affects to ridicule my weakness, is so shame- 
less as to require, that I in ray single person 
should conquer all the powers of the Mace- 
donian, ana conquer them by words. What 
else could I command? I had no power 
over the life of any one citizen, over the 
fortune of our soldiers, or the conduct of 
our armies, for which thou art so absurd as 
to call me to account. In every particular 
where a minister is accountable, there let ; 
your scrutiny be strict and severe. I never 
shall decline it. And what are the duties 
of a minister ? To watch the first rise of 
every incident, to forewarn his fellow-citi- 
aens. And this did I perform. To confine 
those evils within the narrowest bounds, 
which are natural and necessary to be 



countered in every state; to restrain the 
fatal influence of irresolution, supineness, 
prejudice, and animosity ; and, on the other 
hand, to dispose the minds of men to con- 
cord and unanimity, to rouse them to a vi- 
Sorous defence of their just rights. All this 
id I perform ; nor can an instance be pro- 
duced, in which I proved deficient. If a 
man were asked, what were the means by 
which Philip effected most of his designs? 
the answer u obvious : It was by his armies, 
by his bribes, by corrupting those who 
were at the head of affairs. As to his ar- 
mies, I neither commanded nor directed 
them. I am not therefore to account for 
any of their motions. As to his bribes, I 
refected them. And in this I conquered 
Philip: for, as the purchaser conquers, 
when a man accepts his price, and sells him- 
self ; so, the man who will not be sold, who 
disdains to be corrupted, conquers the pur- 
chaser. Well, then ! with respect to me, 
this state remains still unconquered. 

Thus have I ]>roduced such instances of 
my conduct, as (not to mention many others) 
justly authorize this decree of Ctesiphon in 
my favour. And now I proceed to facts, 
well known to all who hear me. No sooner 
had the battle been decided, than the peo- 
ple (and they had known and seen all my 
actions,) in the midst of public consterna- 
tion and distress, when it could not be sur- 
prising if the multitude had made me feel 
some marks of their resentment, were direct- 
ed by my counsels in every measure taken 
for the defence of the city. Whatever was 
<!one to guard against a siege, the disposi- 
tion of our garrison, our works, the repair 
of our walls, the money to be raised for this 

Jiurpose, ali was determined by decrees 
rained by me. Then, when they were to 
appoint a commissioner for providing corn, 
the people elected me from their whole 
body. Again, wlten persons, bent on my 
destruction, had conspired against me; when 
they had commenced prosecutions, inqui- 
ries, impeachments, and I know not what, 
at first not in their own names, but by such 
agents as they thought best fitted to conceal 
the real authors ;— yes, you all know, you 
all remember that, at the beginning of this 
period, I was every day exposed to some 
judicial process; nor was the despair of So- 
side*, nor the malice of Philocrates, nor 
the madness of Diondas and Melanus, nor 
any other engine left untried for my de- 
struction :— I say then, that, at the time when 
I was thus exposed to various assaults, next 
to the gods, my first and great defenders, I 
owed my deliverance to you, and all my 
countrymen. And justice required that you 
should support my cause; for it was the 
cause of truth, a cause which could never 
fail of due regard from judges bound by 
solemn oaths, and sensible of their sacred ob- 
ligation. As you then gave sentence in my 
favour, on all occasions where I had been im- 
peached, as my prosecutor could not obtain 
a fifth part of the voices, you, in effect, pro- 
nounced that my act knu had been excellent; 
as I was acquitted upon every trial for an in- 
fringement of the laws, it was evident that 
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Tea had ever been «o» , lives. Such are my sentiments upo 






Justice? Was he not to use those which he 
found hli country hid employed, which the 
inn iudgea had employed, which truth It 
■elf hit warranted upon all occasions J- Yea 1 

fcutlemtolrtthulllstlieeloryof D-plwlus, 



pjansl] that with re en a ct la jEschtnel, I 
•Utld In the very umi point of glory with 

Ceptisius i !'..■-, lis- never accused. I'm pvii- 

knh displayed his absurdity end millet, 
that part of his harangue which contains his 

flUtlr.K- Tha'. » mnrtnl ehi-jM J,L insult hi* 

Iny ojiinlm], uri absurrtliy I Iih inns; olrau- 



Don thii subject 1 How □ 
ueinst any roan m tibi repi 
u on mini othen, given 1 free sen] 
insolence, hear what I shall 'irT.T ii| 



',"« 



pronounce It Rood. And this, I flc. 
fan, i.mL ..f the Pythian Apollo. 

the man who doth not feel many calamities 
In this ntesent juncture? But this 1 lake 
to be the happlnaM of our fortune ■ ■ 
ttatt, that we have pursued such measures 



always corresponded wlthour wishes, in tl 
wo hue but .hated that common lot whi 
other mortali hive equally experienced, 
to the fortune of an individual, mine, a 
that of any of — - 



B fortune, superior to one of exrel- 
lentx and elevation! How can thii hei 
No, £achlnea. If you are determined lo 

your own: and jf you find mine superior, 
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the virulence and restless malice of an In- 
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honour we must allow him. For, as he pleads 
with so much vehemence, ye may conclude 
that in his howlings he was equally piercing 
and clamorous. In the day-time, he led his 
noble Bacchanals through the highways, 
crowned with fennel and poplar, grasping 
his serpents, and waving them above his 
head, with his yell of Evoe, Saboe! then 
bounding, and roaring out Hyes, Attes, 
Attes, Hyes t — Leader ! — Conductor ! — 1 vy - 
bearer !— Van-bearer ! These were his felicita- 
tions from the old women : and his wages 
were tart, biscuit, and new-baked crusts. 
In such circumstances, surely we must con- 
gratulate him on his fortune. 

When you had obtained your enrolment 
among our citizens, by what means I shall 
not mention, but when you had obtained it, 
yon instantly chose out the most honour- 
able of employments, that of under-scrive- 
ner and assistant to the lowest of our public 
officers. And, when you retired from this 
station, where you had been guilty of all 
those practices you charge on others, you 
were careful not to disgrace any of the past 
actions of your life. No, by the powers ! — 
You hired yourself to Simmichus and So- 
crates, those deep groaning tragedies, as they 
were caued,.and acted third characters. You 
pillaged the grounds of other men for figs, 
grapes, and olives, like a fruiterer; which 
cost you more blows than even your playing, 
which was in effect playing for your life; 
for there was an implacable, irreconcileable 
war declared between you and the specta- 
tors; whose stripes you felt so often and so 
severely, that you may well deride those as 
cowards who are unexperienced in such 
perils. — But I shall not dwell on such par- 
ticulars as may be imputed to his poverty. 
My objections shall be confined to his prin- 
ciples.— Such were the measures you adopted 
in your public conduct (for you at last con- 
ceived the bold design of engaging in affairs 
of state,) that, while your country prospered, 
you led a life of trepidation and dismay, ex- 
pecting every moment the stroke due to 
those iniquities which stung your conscience : 
when your fellow-citizens were unfortunate, 
then were you distinguished by a peculiar 
confidence. And the man who assumes this 
confidence, when thousands of his country- 
men have perished, — what should he justly 
suffer from those who are left alive ? — And 
here I might produce many other particulars 
of his character. But I suppress them. For 
I am not to exhaust the odious subject of 
his scandalous actions. I am confined to 
those which it may not be indecent to repeat. 

Take then the whole course of your life, 
JEschines, and of mine; compare them with- 
out heat or acrimony. You attended on 
your scholars : I was myself a scholar. You 
served in the initiations: I was initiated. 
You were a performer in our public enter- 
tainments : I was the director. You took 
notes of speeches: I was a speaker. You 
were an under-player : I was spectator. You 
failed in your part: I hissed you. Your 
public conduct was devoted to our enemies: 
mine to my country. I shall only add, that 
on this day I appear to be approved worthy 



of a crown : the question is not whether I 
have been merely blameless; this is a point 
confessed. You appear as a false accuser : 
and the question is, whether you are ever to 
appear again in such a character ? You are 
in danger of being effectually prevented, by 
feeling the consequences of a malicious pro- 
secution. — The fortune of your life, then, 
hath been truly excellent; you see it. Mine 
hath been mean; and you have reason to 
reproach it — Come then 1 hear me while I 
read the several attestations of those public 
offices which I have discharged. And, in 
return, do you repeat those verses which 
you spoiled in the delivery. 

" Forth from the deep abyss, behold I come ! 
And the dread portal of the dusky gloom." 

And, 

"Know then, howe'er reluctant, I must 

speak 
Those evils—" 

O, may the gods inflict * those evils' upon 
thee! May these thy countrymen inflict 
them to thy utter destruction ! thou enemy 
to Athens, thou traitor, thou vile player ! 
Read the attestations. 

The Attestations are read. 

Such hath been my public character. As 
to my private conduct, if you be not all 
satisfied that I have approved myself bene- 
volent and humane; ever ready to assist 
those who needed ; 1 shall be silent ; 1 shall 
not plead ; I shall not produce testimony of 
these points : no, nor of the numbers of my 
fellow-citizens I have redeemed from cap- 
tivity ; nor the sums I have contributed to 
portioning their daughters ; nor of any like 
actions. For my -principles are such as lead 
me naturally to suppose, that he who re, 
ceives a benefit, must remember it for ever- 
if he would approve his honesty ; but that 
he who confers the benefit, should instantly 
forget it, unless he would betray a sordid 
and illiberal spirit. To remind men of his 
bounty, to make it the subject of his dis- 
course, is very little different from a direct 
reproach: a fault which I am studious to 
avoid; and therefore shall proceed no far- 
ther ; content to acquiesce in your opinion 
of my actions, whatever this may be. But 
while I practise this reserve, with respect to 
my private life, .indulge me in enlarging 
somewhat farther on my public conduct. 

Of all the men beneath the sun, point out 
the single person (iEschines,) Greek or Bar- 
barian, who hath not fallen under the power, 
first of Philip, and now of Alexander ; and 
I submit : let every thing be imputed to my 
fortune (shall I call it?) or, if you please, 
my evil genius. But if numbers who never 
saw me, who never heard my voice, have 
laboured under a variety of the most afflict- 
ing calamities, I mean not only individuals, 
but whole states and nations; how much 
more consonant to truth and justice must it 
be to ascribe the whole to that common fate 
of mankind, that torrent of unhappy events 
which bore down upon us with an irresistible 
violence? But you turn your eyes from the 
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imlcuif.uid In the entire Nun* 
admin sunt Jon I although you know, 
n« the whole, * part at least of you 
lent sbuse multibus fall upou your country, 
and chlcBy upon yourself. Hid I, when 
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Deed not the decision of laws; they ire de- 
termined by nature, by the unwritten pre- 
cept! of humanity- Mark then the extra- 
vagance of that cruelty and malice which 

of un]iap]iy fortune, he would Impute tome 

Add to all this, that, a if he hlmsetf had 
ever spoken the plain dictates of an honest 
■nd ingenuous mind, he directs you to guard 

celve you, that I may cot practise my arts 

□aimer, the subtle Impostor, jnc artful 

Thus hath he persusded 
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zr said public speaker to exert his 
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eneroui and faithful seaL But never 
mine of his country, or of bis own: 
to have impeached any part of my 
or even of my private, conduct ; yet 
hen 1 am to be crowned, when I sm 
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When I consider that profusion of wordl 
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public speaker ; out such a conformity with 
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ed in our assemblies ? Is it not on this man ? 
Can we point out a more enormous instance 
of iniquity in any speaker, than this incon- 
sistency between his words and actions? 
' And in this have you been detected. Can 

£u then presume to speak; to meet the 
>ks of these citizens ? Can you persuade 
yourself, that they are strangers to your 
character ; all so profoundly sunk in sleep 
and oblivion, as to forget those harangues, 
in which, with horrid oaths and impreca- 
tions, you disclaimed all connexion with 
Philip ? You called it an imputation forged 
by me, and urged from private pique, with- 
out the least regard to truth. And yet no 
sooner was the advice received of that fatal 
battle, than your declarations were forgot- 
ten, your connexion publicly avowed. You 
affected to declare, that you were engaged 
to this prince in the strictest bands of friend- 
ship. Such was the title by which you 
sought to dignify your prostitution. Was 
the son of Glaucothea the minstrel, the in- 
timate, or friend, or acquaintance of Philip ? 
I profess myself unable to discover any just 
and reasonable ground foi such pretensions. 
No : you were his hireling, indeed, bribed 
to betray the interest of Athens ; and, al- 
though you have been so clearly detected in 
this traitorous correspondence; although 
you have not scrupled, when the battle was 
once ilecided, to give evidence of it against 
yourself; yet have you presumed to attack 
me with all your virulence ; to reproach 
me with crimes, for which, of all mankind, 
I am least to be reproached. 

Many noble and important schemes hath 
my country formed, and happily effected 
by my means : and, that these are retained 
in memory, take this proof, JEschines. 
When the people came to elect a person to 
make the funeral oration over the slain, 
immediately after the battle, they would 
not elect you, although you were proposed, 
although you are so eminent in speaking ; 
they would not elect Demades, who had 
just concluded the peace, nor Hegemon, no, 
nor any other of your faction. They elected 
me. And when you and Pythocles rose up, 

J let Heaven bear witness, with what aban- 
loned impudence !) when you charged me 
with the same crimes as now, when you 
pursued me with the same virulence and 
scurrility; all this served but to confirm 
the people in their resolution of electing 
me. You know too well the reason of this 
preference; yet hear it from me.— .They 
were perfectly convinced, both of that faith- 
ful zeal and alacrity with which I had con- 
ducted their affairs, and of that iniquity 
which you and your party had discovered, 
by publicly avowing, at a time when your 
country was unfortunate, what you had ae- 
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nied with solemn oaths while her interests 
flourished. And it was a natural conclusion, 
that the men whom our public calamities 
imboldened to disclose their sentiments, had 
ever been our enemies, and now were our 
declared enemies. Besides, they rightly 
judged, that he who was to speak In fpraise 
of the deceased, to grace their noble actions 
could not, in decency, be the man who had 
lived and conversed in strict connexion with 
those who had fought against them ; that 
they who, at Macedon, had shared in the 
feast, and joined in the triumph over the 
misfortunes of Greece, with those by whose 
hands the slaughter had been committed* 
should not receive a mark of honour on 
their return to Athens. Nor did our fellow- 
citizens look for men who could act the 
part of mourners, but for one deeply and 
sincerely affected. And such sincerity they 
found in themselves and me ; not the least 
degree of it in you. I was then appointed : 
you and youi associates were rejected. Nor 
was this the determination of the people 
only; those parents also, and brethren of 
the deceased, who were appointed to attend 
the funeral rites, expressed the same senti- 
ments. For, as they were to give the ban- 
quet, which, agreeably to ancient usage, 
was to be held at his house who had been 
most strictly connected with the deceased, 
they gave it at my house ; and with reason ; 
for, in point of kindred, each had his con- 
nexions with some among the slain, much 
nearer than mine ; but with the whole body 
none was more intimately connected; for 
he, who was most concerned in their safety 
and success, must surely feel the deepest 
sorrow at their unhappy and unmerited 

misfortune. Read the epitaph inscribed 

upon their monument by public authority. 
In this, jEschines, you will find a proof of 
your absurdity, your malice, your aban- 
doned baseness. — Read ! 

The Epitaph, 

1. 

fl] These, for their country's sacred cause, 
array'd 
In arms tremendous, sought the fatal 
plain: 
Brav'd the proud foe with courage undis- 
may*d, 
And greatly scom'd dishonour's abject 
stain. 



Fair virtue led them to the arduous strife ; 

Avenging terror menac'd in their eyes : 
For freedom nobly prodigal of life, 

Death ;they propos'd their common glori- 
ous prize. 
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whole conduct was Influenced by a spirit of 
rectitude, a spirit of justice and integrity ; 
and, engaged as I was in affairs of greater 
moment than any statesmen of my time, I 
administered them all with a most exact 
and uncorrupted faith. — These are the me- 
rits on which I claim this honour. 

As to those public works so much the ob- 
ject of your ridicule, they undoubtedly de- 
mand a due share of honour and applause: 
but I rate them far beneath the great merits 
of my administration. It is not with stones 
nor bricks that I have fortified the city. It 
is not from works like these that I derive 
my reputation. Would you know my me- 
thods of fortifying ? Examine, and you will 
find them, in the arms, the towns, the terri- 
tories, the harbours, I have secured; the 
navies, the troops, the armies, I have raised. 
These are the works by which I defended 
Attica, as far as human foresight could de- 
fend it; these are the fortifications I drew 
round our whole territory, and not the circuit 
of our harbour, or of our city only. In these 
acts of policy, in these provisions for a war, 
I never yielded to Philip. No; it was our 
generals and our confederate forces who 
yielded to fortune. Would you know the 
proofs of this ? They are plain and evident. 
Consider: what was the part of a faithful 
citizen ? of a prudent, an active, and an ho- 
nest minister ? Was he not to secure Euboea, 
is our defence against all attacks by sea? 
Was he not to make Boeotia our barrier on 
the mid-land side ? The cities bordering on 
Peloponnesus our bulwark, on that quarter ? 
Was lie not to attend with due precaution 
to the importation of corn, that this trade 
might be protected, through all its progress, 
up to our own harbour? Was he not to 
cover those districts which we commanded, 
by seasonable detachments, as the Procone- 
sus, the Chersonesus, and Tenedos ? to exert 
himself in the assembly for this purpose? 
while with equal zeal he laboured to gain 
others to our interest and alliance, asJBy- 
santium, Abydos, and Euboea ? Was he not 
to cut off* the best and most important re- 
sources of our enemies, and to supply those 
in which our country was defective? — And 
all this you gained by my counsels, and my 
administration. Such counsels and such an 
administration, as must appear, upon a fair 
and equitable view, the result of strict inte- 
grity ; such as left no favourable juncture 
unimproved, through ignorance or treache- 
ry ; such as ever had their due effect, as far 
as the judgment and abilities of one man 
could prove effectual. But, if some superior 
being, if the power of fortune, if the mis- 
conduct of generals, if the iniquity of our 
traitors, or if all these together broke in upon 
us, and at length involved us in one general 
devastation, now is Demosthenes to be 
blamed ? Had there been a single man in 
each Grecian state, to act the same part 
which I supported in this city; nay, nad 
but one such man been found in Thessalv, 
and one in Arcadia, actuated by my princi- 
ples, not a single Greek, either beyond or on 
this side Thermopylae, could have expe- 
rienced the misfortunes of this day. All had 



then been free and independent, in perfect 
tranquillity, security, and happiness, uncon- 
trolled, in their several communities, by any 
foreign power, and filled with gratitude to 
you and to your state, the authors of these 
blessings so extensive and so precious. And 
all this by my means. — To convince you 
that I have spoken much less than I could 
justify by facts, that, in this detail, I have 
studiously guarded against envy, take— read 
the lists of our confederates, as they were 
procured by my decrees. 

The List*— The Decrees— axe here read. 

These, and such as these, JSschines, are 
the actions which become a noble-minded 
honest citizen. Had they succeeded, heavens 
and earth ! to what a pitch of glory must 
they have raised you, and with justice raised 
you ! yet, unsuccessful as they proved, still 
they were attended with applause, and pre- 
vented the least impeachment of this state, 
or of her conduct. The whole blame was 
charged on fortune, which determined the 
event with such fatal crueltv. Thus, I say , 
is the faithful citizen to act ; not to desert 
his country, not to hire himself to her ene- 
mies, and labour to improve their favoura- 
ble exigencies, instead of those of his own 
state; not to malign his fellow-citizen, who, 
with a steady and persevering zeal, recom- 
mends and supports such measures as are 
worthy of his country ; not to cherish malice 
and private animosity against him ; not to 
live m that dishonest and insidious retire- 
ment which you have often chosen. — For 
there is, yes, there is a state of retirement, 
honest, and advantageous to the public. 
Such have you, my countrymen, frequently 
enjoyed in artless integrity. But his retire- 
ment is not of this kind. Far from it ! he 
retires, that he may desert the public service 
when he pleases, (and he too often pleases to 
desert it.) Thus he lies watching the mo- 
ment when you grow tired of a constant 
speaker, or when fortune hath traversed 
your designs, and Involved you in some of 
those various misfortunes incident to hu- 
manity. This is his time. He at once be- 
comes a speaker in the assembly : he rushes, 
like a sudden gust of wind, from his retreat : 
his voice is already exercised ; his words and 
periods are prepared ; he delivers them with 
force and volubility, but to no useful pur- 
pose, with no effect of any real importance. 

They serve but to involve some fellow- 
citizen in distress ; and, to his country, they 
are a disgrace. — But all this preparation 
(jEschines,) all this anxety of attention, if 
the genuine dictates of loyal zeal, of true 
patriot principles, must have produced fruits 
of real worth and excellence, of general emo- 
lument : — alliances, subsidies, extension of 
commerce, useful laws for our internal se- 
curity, effectual defence against our foreign 
enemies. Such were the services which the 
late times required ; such were the services 
which a man of real worth and excellence 
had various opportunities of performing. 
But hi all these you never took a part ; not 
the first not the second, not the third, not 

s 
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the fourth, not the fifth nor sixth, no, not 
any pert whatever ; for it would have served 
your country. Say, what alliance did the 
state gain by your management? What 
additional forces? What regard or rever- 
ence ? What embassy of yours ? What in- 
stance of your ministerial conduct ever ex- 
alted the reputation of your country ? What 
domestic interests, what national affairs, 
what concerns of foreigners have prospered 
under your direction? What arms, what 
arsenals, what fortifications, what forces, 
what advantages of any kind have we re- 
ceived from you? What generous and 
public-spirited effects have either rich or 
poor experienced from your fortune ? None. 

—But, here he replies, * Though I have 
not performed those services, I nave been 
well-disposed, and ready to perform them.' 
—How? When? Abandoned wretch ! who, 
when the being of his country was at stake, 
when every speaker, who had ever appeared 
in the assembly, made some voluntary con- 
tribution to the state ; when even Aristo- 
nicus gave up that money which he had 
saved to qualify him for public offices, [1.1 
—never appeared, never once contributed 
the smallest sum: and not from poverty: 
no, he had just received a bequest of five 
talents from his kinsman Phifon; besides 
the two talents collected for his services in 
traversing the law relative to trierarchs. — 
But I am in danger of being led off from 
one point to another, so as to forget my 
subject— I say then, that it was not from 
poverty that you refused your contribution, 
but from the fear of opposing their interests, 
who influenced all your public conduct. On 
what occasion, then, are you spirited and 
shining? When you are to speak against 
your country. Then are we struck with the 
brilliancy of your eloquence, the power of 
your memory, the excellence with which 
you act your part ; — the excellence of a true 
dramatic Theocrines. [2.] 

We have heard his encomiums on the 
great characters of former times : and they 
are worthy of them. Yet it is by no means 
just (Athenians !) to take advantage of your 
predilection to the deceased, and to draw 
the parallel between them and me who live 
amongst you. Who knows not that all men, 
while they yet live, must endure some share 
of envy, more or less ? But the dead are not 
hated even by their enemies. And, if this 
be the usual and natural course of things, 
shall I be tried, shall I be judged by a com- 
parison with my predecessors i No, jEschi- 
nes, this would be neither just nor equitable. 
Compare me with yourself, with any, the 
very best, of your party, ana our contem- 
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notaries. Consider, whether it be nobler and 
better for the state to make the benefits re- 
ceived from our ancestors, great and exalted 
at they are, beyond all ex pressi on great, a 
pretence for treating present rjenefactors 
with ingratitude and contempt; or to grant 
a due share of honour and regard to every 
man, who, at any time* approves his attach- 
ment to the publico— And yet, if I may ha- 
zard the assertion, the whole tenor of my 
conduct must appear, upon a fair inquiry, 
similar to that which the famed characters 
of old times pursued ; and founded on the 
same principles : while you have as exactly 
imitated the malicious accusers of these 
great men. For it is well known, that, in 
those times, men were found to malign all 
living excellence, and to lavish their insidi- 
ous praises on the dead, with the same base 
artifice which you have practised. — You say, 
then, that I do not in the least resemble 
those great characters. And do you resemble 
them? Or your brother? Do any of the 
present speakers? I name none among 
them : I urge but this : let the living, thou 
man of candour, be compared with the 
living, and with those of the same depart- 
ment. Thus we judge, in every case, of 
poets, of dancers, of wrestlers. Philammon 
doth not depart from the Olympian games 
uncrowned, because he hath not equal 
powers with Glaucus, or Karisthis, or any 
other wrestler of former tunes. No : as he 
approves himself superior to those who enter 
the lists with him, he receives his crown, 
and is proclaimed victor. So do you oppose 
me to the speakers of these times, to your- 
self, to any, take your most favourite cha- 
racter : still I assert my superiority. At that 
period, when the state was free to choose the 
measures best approved, when we were all 
invited to engage in the great contest of 
patriotism, then did I display the superior 
excellence of my counsels, then were affairs 
all conducted by my decrees, my laws, my 
embassies; while not a man of your party 
ever appeared, unless to vent his insolence. 
But when we had once experienced this un- 
merited reverse of fortune; when this be- 
came the place, not for patriot ministers, 
but for the slaves of power, for those who 
stood prepared to sell then* country for a 
bribe, tor those who could descend to cer- 
tain [3.] prostituted compliments; then, 
indeed, were you and your associates exalt- 
ed ; then did you display your magnificence, 
your state, your splendour, your equipage, 
while I was depressed, I confess it : yet still 
superior to you all, in an affectionate at- 
tachment to my country. 
There are two distinguishing qualities 
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[1.] For public offices.] Such as that of 
general, trierarch, ambassador, and director 
of the theatre, which could not be discharged 
without advancing considerable sums. 

[2.] TheocrinesTj A man of notorious 
calumny. He had composed some pieces 
for the theatre, but soon exchanged this 
profession for that of an informer ; in which . 
nis virulence and malice rendered his name j 
proverbial. We learn from St. Jerome, that • 



the Pagans frequently gave this name to the 
first Christians. Demosthenes adds an epi- 
thet to it, calculated to keep the original 
Erofession of his rival in view, to which he 
ideed is particularly attentive through hit 
whole speech. TourreiL 

[3.1 To certain, &c] He alludes to the 
complimentary addresses sent to Alexander, 
which he insinuates were procured by Ms* 
chines and his party. 
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{Athenians!) which the virtuous citizen 
should ever possess, (I speak in general 
terms, as the feast invidious method of do- 
ing justice to to myself;) a seal for the ho- 
nour and pre-eminence of the state, in his 
official conduct ; on all occasions, and in all 
transactions, an affection for his country. 
This nature can bestow. Abilities and suc- 
cess depend upon another power. And in 
this affection you find me firm and invaria- 
ble. Not the solemn demand of my person, 
not the vengeance of the Amphictyonic 
council which they denounced against me, 
not the terror of their threatening*, not the 
flattery of their promises, no, nor the fury 
of those accursed wretches whom they 
roused like wild beasts against me, could 
ever tear this affection from by breast. From 
first to last, I have uniformly pursued the 
iust and virtuous course of conduct; aasertor 
of the honours, of the prerogatives, of the 
glory of my country ; studious to support 
them, sealbus to advance them, my whole 
being is, devoted to this glorious cause. I 
was never known to march through the 
dry, with a face of joy and exultation, at 



might 
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[1.] The event of this contest was such as 
_"rt be expected from the superior abili- 
ties of Demosthenes. His rival was con- 
demned, and involved in the consequences 
of a groundless and malicious prosecution. 
Unable to pay the penalty, he was obliged 
to submit to exile, and determined to take 
up his residence at Rhodes ; where he open- 
ed a school of eloquence. Here he read to 
bis hearers these two orations. His was re- 



the success of a foreign power : embracing 
and announcing the joyful tidings to those 
who, I supposed, would transmit it to the 
proper place. I was never known to receive 
the successes of my own country, with trem- 
blings, with sighings, with eyes bending to 
the earth, like those impious men, who are 
the defamers of the state, as if by such con- 
duct they were not defamers of themselves : 
who look abroad ; and, when a foreign po- 
tentate hath established his power on the ca- 
lamities of Greece, applaud the event, and 
tell us we should take every means to perpe- 
tuate his power. 

Hear me, ye immortal gods ! and let not 
these their desires be ratified in heaven ! 
Infuse a better spirit into these men! inspire 
even their minds with pure sentiments !— 
This is my first prayer. Or, if their natures 
are not to be reformed; on them, on them 
only discharge your vengeance ! Pursue 
them even to destruction ! But, to us, dis- 
play your goodness, in a speedy deliverance 
from impending evils, and all the blessings 
of protection and tranquillity ! [1.] 
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ceived with approbation, that of Demosthe- 
nes with an extravagance of applause. 
' And how must you have been affected,* 
said Machines, with a generous acknow- 
ledgement of his rival's merit, 'had you 
heard him deliver it.' 

It is said, that, as iEschines was retiring 
from the city, Demosthenes followed him, 
and obliged him to accept of a large present 
of money in his distress. 



THE END. 
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